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PEEFACE. 



My dsab Lads, 

Although the immediate results of the Battle of Hast- 
ings may have been of less importance to the world than vere 
those of some other great battles, the struggle has, in the 
long mn, had a greater influence upon the destiny of mankind 
than any other similar event that has ever taken place. That 
admixture of Saxon, Danish, and British races which had come 
to be known under the general name of English, was in most 
respects far behind the rest of Europe. The island was, as it 
bad always been, — except during the rule of two or three 
exceptionally strong kings, — distracted by internal dissensions. 
Broad lines of division still separated the North from the 
South, and under weak Kings the powerful Earls became 
almost independent The enterprise that had distinguished 
their Saxon and Danish ancestors seems to have died out 
There was a general indisposition to change, and except in 
her ecclesiastical buildings, England made but little progress 
in civilization from the time of Alfred to that of Harold. 
Ite insular position cut it off from taking part in that rapid 
advance which, beginning in Italy, was extending throughout 
Europe. The arrival, however, of the impetuous Norman race, 
securing as it did a close connection with the Continent, 
quickened the intellect of the people, raised their intelligence, 
was of inestimable benefit to the English, and played a most 
important part in raising England among the nations. More- 
over, it has helped to produce the race that has peopled 
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NortherD America, Australia, and the south of Africa, holds 
posBeBsion of India, and stands forth as the greatest civilizer 
in the world The ConqueBt of England hy the NonnanG was 
achieved without even a shadow of right or justice. It was at 
the time an unmixed curse to England; but now we can recog- 
nize the enormous benefits that accrued when in hia turn the 
Englishman conquered the Norman, and the foreign invadetB 
became an integral portion of the people tbey had overcome. 
For the historical details of the story, I have only had to go 
to Freeman's magnificent Siatffry of the Nffrman Conquest of 
England, which I hope will be perused by all my older readers 
should they be able to obtain it. 

YourB Bincerely, 

6. A Henty. 
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CHAPTER L 

A QUABRBL. 



IHE great Abbejr of Westmitieter was approaching 
its completion; an army of masons and labourerB 
swarmed like bees upon and around it, and al- 
though difiering widely in its massive architecture, 
with round Saxon windows and arches, from the edifice that 
wa3 two or three generations later to he reared in its place, — 
to aerre as a still more fitting tomb for the ashes of its pious 
foonder, — it was a stately abbey, rivalling the most famous of 
the English fanes of the period. 

From his palace hard by King Edward had watched with 
the deepest interest the erection of the minster that was the 
dearest object of his Ufa. The king was surrounded by Nor- 
mans, the people among whom he had lived ontil called from 
his retirement to ascend the throne of England, and wham he 
loved far bettor than those over whom he reigned. He him- 
self still lived almost the life of a recluse. He was sincerely 
anxious for the good of his people, but took small pains to 
ensure it^ his life being largely passed in religious devotions, 
and in watching over the rise of the abbey he had founded. 
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12 VULF THE 8AZ0N. 

A town had risen voond miiuter and p&lace, and kere tha 
workmen emplojred found their lodgings, while craftsmen of all 
descriptioDB admioiatered to the wants both of these and of 
the nobles of Edward'a court 

From one of the side doors of the palace a page, some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, ran down the steps in haate. He 
was evidently a Saxon by his fair hair and fiesb complexion, 
and any observer of the time would have seen that be must, 
therefore, be in the employment of Earl Harold, the great 
minister, who had for many years virtually ruled England in 
the name of its king. 

The young page was strongly and sturdily built. His garb 
was ao English one, but with some admixture of Normau 
fashiouB. He wore tightly-fitting leg coverings, a garment 
somewhat resembling a blouse of blue cloth girded in by a 
belt at the waist, and falling in folds to the knee. Over his 
shoulders bung a short mantle of orange colour with a hood. 
On his head was a cap with a wide brim that was turned 
up closely behind, and projected in a pointed shovel shape 
in front. In bis belt was a small dagger. He wore shoes 
of light yellow leather fastened by bands over the insteps. 
As he ran down the steps of the palace he came into sharp 
contact with another page who bad just turned the comer 
of the street. 

"I crave your pardon, Walter Fitx-Urae," he said hurriedly, 
" but I was in haste and saw you not." 

The other lad was as clearly Norman as the speaker was 
Saxon. He was perhaps a year the senior in point of age, and 
taller by half a head, but was of slighter build. The expres- 
sion of bia face difi'ered as widely from that of the Saxon as did 
his swarthy complexion and dark hair, for while the latter 
face wore a frank and pleasant expreasioo, that of the Norman 
was haughty and arroganL 
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A QUARRZU 13 

"You did it on purpose," heiaid angrily, "&nd vera we not 
under the shadow of the palace I would chastise you as you 
deserva" 

The smile died suddenly out from the Sasou's face. "Chastise 
met" he repeated "Yon would find it somewhat difficult, 
Master Fitz-Urs& Do you think you are talking to a Norman 
serf! You will please to remember yon are in England; but if 
you are not satisfied with my apology, I will ride with you a 
few miles into the country, and we will then try with equal 
arms where the chastisement is to falL" 

The Nonnan put his hand to his dagger, but there was an 
ominous growl from some men who had paused to listen to the 
quaireL 

"You are an insolent boor, Wulf of Steyning, and some day 
I will punish you as you deserve." 

" Some day," the Saxon laughed, " we shall, I hope, see you 
and all your tribe sent across the Channel There are few of 
ns here who would not see your backs with pleasure." 

" What is thisi" an imperious voice demanded; and turning 
round, Wulf saw William, the Norman Bishop of London, who, 
followed by several monks and pages, had pushed hie way 
through the crowd. " Walter Fitz-Urse, what meana this alter- 
cation!" 

"The Saxon ran against me of set purpose, my lord," Walter 
Fitz-Drse said, in tones of deep humility, " and because I com- 
plained he challenged me to ride with him into the country to 
fight, and then he said he hoped that some day all the Nor- 
mans would be sent across the Channel" 

"Is this sot" the prelate said sternly to Wulf; "did you 
tiios insult not only my page, but all of us, his countrymen 1" 

" I ran against him by accident," Wulf said, looking up fear- 
lessly in the prelate's face. " I apologized, though I know not 
that I was more in fault than he; but instead of taking my 
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14 VULF THE SAXON. 

apology ae one of gentle blood should do, he spoke like a 
churl, and threatened me with chastisement, and then I did say 
that I hoped be and all other Normans in the land would some 
day be packed across the Channel." 

" Your ears ought to be slit as an insolent varlet" 

"I meant no insolence, my Lord Bishop; and as to the 
slitting of my ears, I fancy Earl Harold, my master, would 
have something to say on that scora" 

The prelate was about to reply, but glancing at the angry 
faces of the growing crowd, he said coldly: 

" I shall lay the matter before him. Come, Walter, enough 
of this. You are also somewhat to blame for not having re- 
ceived more courteously the apologies of this saucy page." 

The crowd fell back with angry mutterings aa he turned, and, 
followed by Walter Fitz-Urse and the ecclesiastics, made his 
way along the street to the principal entrance of the palaca 
^^'ithout waiting to watch his departure, Wulf, the Saxon 
page, pushed his way through the crowd, and went off at full 
speed to carry the message with which he had been charged. 

"Our king is a good king," a squarely-built man, — whose bare 
arms with the knotted muscles showing through the skin, and 
hands begrimed with charcoal, indicated that he was asmith, — 
remarked to a gossip as the little crowd broke up, "bat it is a 
grievous pity that he was brought up a Norman, still more 
that he was not left in peace to pass his life as a monk as he 
desired. He fills the land with his Normans; soon aa an English 
bishop dies, straightway a Norman is clapped into his place. 
All the offices at court are filled with them, and it is seldom a 
word of honest English is spoken in the palace. The Norman 
castles are rising over the land, and his favonrites divide among 
them the territory of evsry English earl or thane who incurs 
the king's displeasure. Wer-e it not for Earl Harold, one 
might as well be under Norman sway altogether." 
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A QUARBBI. 15 

" Najr, Day, neighboar Ulred, matters are not so bad as that 
I dare say they would have been as you say had it not been 
for Earl Godwin and his sons. But it was a great check that 
Godwin gave them when he returned after his banishment, 
aod the Norman biahops and nobles hurried across the seas in 
a panic. For years now the king has left all matters in the 
hands of Harold, and is well, content if only he can fast and 
pray like any monk, and give all his thoughts and treasure to 
the building of yonder abbey." 

" We want neither a monk nor a Norman over us," the smith 
said roughly, "still less one who is both Norman and monk. 
I would rather have a Dane, like Canute, who was a strong 
man and a firm one, than this king, who, I doubt not, is full of 
good intentions, and is a holy and pious monarch, but who is 
not strong enough for a ruler. He leaves it to another to 
preserve England in peace, to keep in order the great Earls of 
Mercia and the North, to hold the land against Harold of 
Norway, Sweyn, and others, and, above all, to watch the Nor- 
mans across the water. A monk is well enough in a convent, 
but truly 'tis bad for a country to have a monk as its king" 

"There have been some war-loving prelates, Ulred; men 
as ambitious as any of the great earls, and more dangerous, 
because they have learning." 

"Ay, there have been great prelates," the smith agreed. 
" Look at Lyfing of Worcester, to whom next only to Godwin 
the king owed hia throne. He was an Englishman first and 
a bishop afterwards, and was a proof, if needed, that a man 
can be a great churchman and a great patriot and statesman 
toa It was he rather than Godwin who overcame the 
opposition of the Danish party, and got the Witan at last to 
acquiesce in the choice of London and Wessez, and to give their 
vote to Edward. 

" Well was it he did so. For had he failed we should have 
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16 WULF THE SAXON. 

had as gre&t a struggle in England as trhen Alfred battled 
against the Danea We of London and the^-men of Wesaex 
under the great Earl were bent upon being ruled hj a prince of 
our own blood. The last two Danieh kings had shown ub that 
anjthing is bettor than being governed b; the Northmen. It 
was Ljfiag who persuaded the Earl of Mercia to side with 
Wessex rather than with Northumbria, but since Lj'fing, what 
great ^igljshman have we had in the churcht Every bishopric 
was granted by Edward to Norman priests, until Godwin and 
his sons got the upper hand aftor Uieir exile. Since then most 
of them have been given to QermansL It would seem that the 
king was so set against Englishmen that only by bringing in 
foreigners can Harold prevent all preferment going to Normans. 
But what is the coftsequence) They say now that onr church 
is governed from Rome, whereas before Edward's time we 
Englishmen did not think of taking our orders from Italy. 

" There will trouble come of it all, neighbour. Perhaps not 
so long as Edward reigns, but at his death. There is but one of 
the royal race enrviving, and he, like Edward, has lived all his 
life abroad. There can be no doubt what the choice of English- 
men will be. Harold has been our real ruler for years. He is 
wise and politic as well as brave, and a great general He is 
our own earl, and will assuredly be chosen. Then we shall 
have trouble with the Nonnaus. Already they bear them- 
selves as if they were our masters, and they will not give up 
their hold without a struggle. Men say that Wilham, their 
duke, makes no secret of his hope to become master of Eng- 
land, in which case God help us alL But that won't come 
as long as Harold lives and Englishmen can wield sword 
and battle-axe. As for myself, I have patched many a Norman 
suit of armour, but, by St. Swithin, I shall have far more 
pleasure in marring than I have ever bad in mending 
them." 

<M) 
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A QITARRKL 17 

" Know you who were the bo^H who had that contention 
just nowt" 

"The Norman is a page of William, our Norman bishop; I 
know no mora of him than that The other is Wull, who is a 
ward and page of Earl Harold. His father wsa thane of Steyo- 
ing in South Sussex, one of Godwin's men, and at his death 
two yean ago Harold took the lad into hia household, for he 
bore great affection for Gyrth, who had accompanied him in 
his pilgrimage to Rome, and fought by his side when he con- 
quered the Welsh. It was there Gyrth got the wound that at 
last brought about his death. Wulf has been to my smithy 
many times, sometimes about matters of repairs to arms, bat 
more often, I think, to see my sou Osgod. He had seen him 
once or twice in calling at the shop, when one day O^od, 
who b somewhat given to mischief, was playing at ball, and 
drove it into the face of a son of one of tbe Norman lords at 
court The boy drew his dajgger, and there would have been 
blood shed, but Wulf, who was passing at the time, and saw 
that tbe thing was a pure mishap and not the result of set 
intention, threw himself between them. 

"There was a great fuss over it, for the boy took his tale to 
his father, who demanded that Osgod should be punished, and 
wonld doubtless have guned his end had not Wnli spoken to 
Earl Harold, who intervened in the matter and persuaded the 
Norman to let it drop. Since then the boys have been great 
friends in their way. O^od is a year older than the young 
thane, and has already made up hie mind to be his man when 
he grows up, and he has got me to agree to il^ though I would 
rather that he had stuck to my handicraft Still, tbe prospect 
is not a bad one. Harold will be King of England, Wulf will 
be a powerful thane, and will donbtlese some day hold high 
place at court, and as he seems to have taken a real liking to 
O^od, the boy may have good chances. 
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18 WULF THB SAXON. 

"Willi iriU m&ke a good fighting man one of these days. 
Harold sees that all his pages are well inatructed In anuB, and 
the two boys often have a bout with blunted swords when 
Wulf comes to my smithy; and, by my faith, though I have 
tai^ht Oegod myself, and he already uses his arms well, tJie 
young thane is fully a match for him. Ton would hardly 
believe that the boy can read as well as a monk, but it b bo. 
Earl Harold, yon know, thinks a good deal of education, and 
has founded a college at Waltham. He persuaded Wulfs father 
to send him there, and, indeed, will take none as his pages unless 
they can read. I see not what good reading can do to most 
men, bat doubtless for one who is at court and may hold some 
day a high post there, it is useful to be able to read deeds and 
grants of estates, instead of having to trust others' interpreta- 
tion." 

"I wondered to see you press forward so suddenly into the 
crowd, neighbour, seeing that you are a busy man, but I under- 
stand now that you had an interest in the affair." 

"That had I. I was holding myself in readiness, if that 
Norman hoy drew his dagger, to give him such a blow across 
the wrist with my cudgel that it would he long before he 
handled a weapon again. I fear Wulf has got himself into 
trouble. The bishop will doubtless complain to the king of 
Uie langn^;e used by one of Harold's pages, and though the 
earl is well able to see that no harm comes to the lad, it is 
likely be will send him away to his estates for a time. For he 
strives always to avoid quarrels and disputes, and though ha 
will not give way a jot in matters where it seems to him that 
the good of the realm is concerned, be will go much farther 
lengths than most men would do in the way of conciliatioa 
Look how he has borne vrith Tostlg and with the Earls of 
Mercia. He seems to have no animosity in his nature, but is 
ready to forgive all injuries aa soon as pardon is asked" 
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A QUARREL 19 

Th« smith vss not far wrong in hia opinion aa to what waa 
likely to happen. As soon as Wulf rotumed to the palace he 
was told that the earl desired his presence, and he proceeded 
at once to the apartment where Harold transacted public busi- 
nesB. It was a hall of considerable size; the floor was strewed 
with rashes; three scribeB sat at a table, and to them the eaii 
dictated his replies and decisions on the varions matters 
brought before him. When he saw Wulf enter he rose from 
his seats &nd, beckoning to him to follow, pushed aside the 
hangings across a door leading to an apartment behind and went 
ID. Waif had no fear whatever of any severe oonsequence to 
himself from his quarrel with Walter Fitz-Urss, but he was 
ashamed that his Uionghtleasness should have given the sli^test 
trouble to the earl, for, popular as he was among all classes 
of men in southern England, Harold was an object of love as 
well as respect to his dependents, and indeed to all who came 
in close contact with him. 

The earl was now forty-oue years of age. He was very tall, 
and was considered the strongest man in England. Hia face 
was singularly handsome, with an expression of mingled gentle- 
ness and firmneas. His bearing was courteous to all. He united 
a frank and straightforward manner with a polished address 
rare among his rough countrymen. Harold had travelled 
more and farther than any Englishman of his age. He had 
visited foreign courts and mingled with people more advanced 
in civilization than were those of England or Normandy, and 
was centories ahead of the mass of his countrymen. He was 
an ardent advocate of education, a strong supporter of the 
national church, an npholder of the rights of all men, and 
although he occasionally gave way to bnrsts of passion, was of 
a singolarly sweet and forgiving disposition. 

King Edward was respected by his people because, coming 
after two utterly worthless kings, he had an earnest deaire for 
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their good, although that desire seldom led to any very active 
reBulta. He was a member of their owa royal hous& Ue 
was deeply religious. His lite was pure and simple, and al- 
though all his tastea and sympathiea were with the land in 
which he had been brought up, Engtiahmen forgave him this 
because at least he was a Saxon, while his predecesBors had 
been Danes. But while they respected Edward, for Harold, 
their real ruler, they felt a passionate admiratioo. He was 
a worthy representative of all that was best in the Saxon 
character. He possessed in an eminent degree the openness 
of nature, the frank liberahty, the indomitable bravery, and 
the endurance of hardship that distinguished the race. He 
was Earl of the West Saxons, and as such had special claims to 
their fealty. 

London, it was true, did not lie in his earldom, but in that of 
his brother Leofwyn, but Leofwyn and Harold were as one — 
true brothers in heart and in disposition. The gentleness and 
courtesy of manner that, although natural, had been softened 
and increased by Harold's contact with foreigners, was not 
only pardoned bat admired because he was England's cham- 
pion against foreigners. He had fought, and victoriously, 
alike against the Norwegians, the Danes of Northumbria, and 
the Welsh, and he struggled as sturdily, though peacefully, 
against Norman inBuence in England. Already the dread of 
Norman preponderance was present in the minds of English- 
men. It was no secret that in his early days Edward had held 
out hopes, if he had not given an actual promise, to William 
of Normandy that he should succeed him. Of late the king 
had been somewhat weaned from his Norman predilections, 
and had placed himself unreservedly in Harold's hands, giving 
to the latter all real power while he confined himself to the 
dischai^e of religious exercises, and to the supervision of the 
building of his abbey, varied occasionally by hunting expedi- 
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Uonfl, for he Blall retained a passionate love of the chase; but 
men knew that the warlike Dnke of Normandj' would not be 
likely to forget the promise, and that trouble might come to 
England from over the sea. 

Harold, then, they not only regarded aa their present ruler, 
but as their future king, and as the national leader and cham- 
pion. Edward had no childrea The royal house was extinct 
save for Edward the Atheling, who, like the present king, had 
lived all his life abroad, and could have no S3rmpatby with 
Englishmen. There being, then, no one of the royal house 
available, who but Harold, the head of the great house of 
Godwin, the earl of the West Saxons, the virtual ruler of 
England, could be chosen t The English kings, although gener- 
ally selected from the royal house, ruled rather by the election 
of the people as declared by their representatives in the Witan 
than by their hereditary right The prince next in succession 
by blood might, at the death of the sovereign, be called king, 
but he was not really a monarch until elected by the Witan 
and formally consecrated. 

It had been nine months after he had been acclaimed to the 
throne by the people of London that King Edward had been 
elected king by the Witan, and formally enthroned. Thus, 
then, the fact that Harold did not belong to the royal family 
mattered but little in the eyes of Englishmen. To them be- 
longed the ri^t of choosing their own monarch, and if they 
chose him, who was to say them nay I 

Wnlf felt uncomfortable aa he followed the stately figure into 
the inner room, but he faced the Earl ae the door closed behind 
him with as fearless a look as that with which he had stood 
before the haughty prelate of London. A slight smile played 
upon Harold's face as he looked down upon the boy. 

" You are a. troublesome varlet, Wnlf, and the Lord Bishop 
has been making serious complaint of you to the king. He says 
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that yoa bravled with hie page, Walter FitE-TTrse; that jaa 
used insolent words against liis conntiymen; Mid that joa 
even withstood himself. What have you to say to this!" 

"The brawling was on the part of the bishop's page and 
not of mine, my lord. I was running out to carry the message 
with which yon charged me to Emulf of Dover when I ran 
against Fitz-Urse. That was not my fault, but a pure mis- 
chance, nevertheless I expressed my rogret in fitting terms. 
Instead of accepting them, he spoke insolently, talked of 
chastising me, and put his band on the hilt of his digger. 
Then, my lordj I grew angry too. Why should I, the page of 
Earl Harold, submit to be thus contemptuously spoken to by 
this young Nonnan, who is bat the page of an upstart bishop, 
and whom, if your lordship will give permission, I would right 
willingly fight, with swords or any other weapona Doubtless, 
in my anger, I did not speak respectfully of Walter's country- 
men, and for this I am sorry, since it has been the ground of 
complaint and of trouble to you." 

" In fact, WuH you spoke as a quarrelsome boy and not as 
the p^;e of one who has the cares of this kingdom on his 
shoulders, and whose great desire is to keep peace between all 
parties," the earl pat in gravely. 

For the first time Wulf hung his head; 

"I waa wrong, my lord." 

"You were wrong, Wulf; it ia not good always to aay what 
we think; and you, as my pc^e, should bear in mind that here at 
court it behoves you to behave and to speak not as a head- 
strong boy, bnt as one whose words may, rightly or wrongly, 
be considered as an echo of those yon may have heard from 
me. And now to the third charge, that you withstood the 
prelate; a matter that^ in the king's eyes, is a very serious 
on«." 

" The bishop would give ear to nought I had to say. He listened 
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to hie own page's Kccoant and not to mine, and when I said in 
my defence that thongh I did use the words about the Nor- 
maoB, I did so merely as one boy quarrelling with the other, 
he eaid I ought to hare my ears slit. Surely, my lord, a free- 
born thane is not to be spoken to even by a Norman bishop 
M if he were a Norman ser£ I only replied that before there 
was any aUtting of ears your IcM^ship would have a say in the 
matter. So far, I admit, I did withstand the bishop, and I see 
not how I could have made other reply." 

" It wonld have been better to have held your peace alto- 
gether, WnE" 

"It would, my lord, but it would also surely have been 
better had the bishop abstained from talking about slitting 
ears." 

" That would have been better also, but two wrongs do not 
make a right. I was present when the bishop made his com- 
plaint, and upon my inquiring more into the matter, hia ver- 
sion was somewhat similar to yours. I then pointed out to 
him that if holy bishops lost their tempers and used threats 
that were beyond their power to carry into effect, they must 
not be too severe upon boys who foi^t ibe respect due to 
their ofBce. Nevertheless, I admitted Uiat yon were wrong, 
and I promised the kiag, who waa perhaps more disturbed by 
this incident than there was any occasion for, that I wonld 
take you to task seriously, and that to avoid any further brawl 
between you and young Fitz-Urse, yon should for a time be 
sent away from court. I did this on the agreement that the 
bishop should, on his part, admonish Walter Fitz-Uree against 
discourteous behaviour and unseemly brawling, and had I 
known that he had put hifi hand on his dagger, I would have 
gone further. Have you any witnesses Hiai he did so Y" 

"Yes, my lord; I saw the smith Ulred among those stand- 
ing by, and donbtless he would see the action." 
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"That is well," Harold soil I ehall acquaint the biahop 
with the fact when I tell him that I have ordered yon to leave 
for yoDT estate at Steyning, and that if his page denies it, I 
hare witnesses to prove the truth of your assertions. I think 
Id that case he will be glad to drop the matter, for were I to 
mention the fact to the king, he, who has a horror of the 
drawing of weapons, would order Walter Fitz-Urse to be sent 
back to Normandy. So your exile is not likely to be of long 
duration. You understand, Wulf, that I am not seriously 
angered with you in this matter. You are but a boy, and one 
cannot expect that you will behave as a prudent man; but 
remember, tad, even a boy's words may do mischief, especially 
when plaeed as you ar& There may come a time when you 
shall show by deeds and not by words your feelings against the 
Normans, but till then bear yourself prudently. We Saxons 
are over given to hasty words, and this is a fault. I myself, 
- as aH men know, have no love for the Normans, but no one 
has heard me speak against them. The king loves them, as is 
but natural, seeing that he was brought up amongst them, and 
I have not withstood bis wishes in the matter, trying only that 
a certain amount of preferment in the land should be bestowed 
upon those who are its owners and not strangers to it and its 
tongue. Yon will ride t^is afternoon for Steyning, Wul^ but 
I hope it will not be long before you are back again. If I 
had my own way in the matter, I should think that sufficient 
had already been sud and done in bo trifling a matter as a boys' 
quarrel ; but as it has been brought before our king by a bishop, 
it is in the king's eyes a serious business, for assuredly he 
himself would have borne a reproof from William of London 
more meekly than you did, and having thereforo become a 
church matter, it is altogether beyond my power to interfere. 
At any rate, a short sojourn on your estate will do you no 
harm; it is sometime since you were there, and it is a good 
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thing that, th« lord of the soil should be well known by those 
over whom he is placed." 

Wulf bowed deeply and withdrew. The prospect of a visit 
for a few weeks or even months to Steyning was not a terrible 
one. It was some years since be had stayed there for any 
time. He had bean two years at Waltham, and since his 
father's death had been for the most port with Harold, and the 
thought of an nnrestricted life and of spending his time as 
he chose, hunting and hawking, and going about among his 
tenants, was by no means unpleasant He was quite satisfied 
that Harold was not seriously angered with him, and for any- 
thing else he cared little. 

As he understood that bis duties as a page were at present 
at an end, he thought he would first call upon Ulred the smith, 
to ask him if be had seen Walter Fitz-Urse handle his dagger, 
and also to tell Osgod that lie was going away for a time. 
He found the smith at work. 

" Good morning, Master Wolf; though this is not the first 
time I have seen you to-day, for I was at hand when you had 
that quarrel with the Norman page." 

" Yes, I caught sight of your face, Ulred. It was about that I 
have come to you. The bishop has made complaint against me 
to the king, and Earl Harold has ordered me to go down to 
Steyning for a time. Of course I acted wrongly in speaking as I 
did to the bishop, but so far as Walter Fitz-Urse is concerned I 
maintain that I did no wrong. I told my lord as much, and 
that the Norman put band upon his dagger. The earl stud 
that if I could prove that it would benefit my case. I told 
him that I bad seen you close by, but that I did not know 
whether you saw the page do it" 

"Assuredly I did," the smith replied, "and had my cudgel 
in readiness to tap him on the wrist if he had drawn his 
dagger. I would testify tJie same before King Edward himself." 
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"Thank you, Ulred, I will tell my lord so." 

"I am tarry yoa are to be Beat away from court That ia a 
bad job, Master Wulf, and OBgod here will miss yon greatly." 

"That shall I," the lad said. "Could you not take me down 
with you, young master) You could teach me there bow to com- 
port myself as your squire, so that when the time comes that 
you need one, I should know my duties. Besides, yon could 
practise on me with sword and battle-axa" 

"I could not do much in the way of teaching you, Osgod, 
seeing as yet I am myself but a learner, but I should be glad, in 
truth, to have you with me, and it would be good for me to 
keep up my practice in arm& I shall feel almost like a 
stranger there, and should like to have one I know with ma 
I could ask Earl Harold to let me have a horse for you from 
bis stables, where he has two or three score doing nothing." 

"With your favour, sir, I would rather trust to my own feet, 
I am a stout walker, and though I shall not be able to keep up 
with you, I think that each night I can get to the hostelrie 
where you may put up; but, if not, it matters little, I can 
make my way after you and join you there, — that is, if my father 
will give me pemiissioii to ga" 

"You may as well go sooner as later," the smith said. 
"Since you have taken into your head that you will be Master 
Wulfs man, I see not that it will benefit you remaining in 
tha foi^e. You know enough now to mend a broken rivet and 
to do such repairs to helm and armour as may be needed on 
an expedition; therefore, if the young thane is minded to take 
you I have naught to say against it" 

"Then so shall it be," Wulf said. "I shall see my Lord 
Harold before I start, and will tell him that you are minded to 
be my man, and that I am minded so to take you. He will not 
object, 1 am sure, but it were best to ask hira, since, when I 
return to court, I shall have you about me." 
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"When do yoa etart, Master Wulf t'' 

"I am ordered to go to^j; therefore, as soon as I have 
seen the earl a^in I diall be ofil'' 

"Where irill yon sleep to-night 1" 

" I shall ride to Guildford this afteraoon.' 

"Then jon had better la; aside jour hammer at once, Osgod," 
the smith said, " and don fresh clothes, and make your best suit 
into a bundle and start without delay; it is but ten o'clock, 
and yon may be at Guildford before sunset Tis but thirty 
tniles, and eight hours' walking will take you there. If the young 
thane tella you that Lord Harold makes objection to his taking 
you, yon can turn your face backward to-morrow and no harm 
will he done." 

" I shall overtake you before you are half-way, Osgod, and 
can then take you up behind me on my horse; and now I will 
go back to the palace. I may have to wait some time before I 
can see Earl Harold. From sunrise to sunset he has but a few 
moments to himself, and I shall have to watch my time to get 
a word with him." 

It was not, iodeed, nntil two o'clock in the afternoon tiiat 
Wulf had a chance of speaking to the duke. Then, seeing that 
he was for the moment alone, he entered the room and stood 
with bowed head waiting for Harold to address him. 

" So yon have come to say good-bye, Waif," the latter said 
kindly; "it is best so, boy. A time in the country will do you 
good, and there will be much for you to do down there. I have 
ordered two of my men to be in readiness to mount and ride 
with you, for I would not that you should go unattended. One 
of them will bear a message from me and a letter nnder ray 
band to the steward, and will tell him that although yon will, 
of course, remain as my ward until yon come of age, yon are in 
all respects to be treated as if you were already my sworn man, 
and thane. It would be well if you conld gather among your 
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tenants twenty stout men as house-carls. The steward is ordered 
to pay to you whatever moneys you may require, and to ac- 
count for them to loe when he sends me iti his checkers. These 
house-carls will, of course, be paid. There must be ample store 
of armour at Steyning for tliem, for your father was followed 
by forty house-carls when he went with me to the Welsh wars. 
One of the men who goes with you is a stout man-st-arms and 
is one of my own house-carls; he will remain with you and will 
instruct your men in arms and teach them to fight shoulder to 
shoulder, There may be bad times ere long, and it is upon 
trained troops and not upon hasty levies that we must most 
depend. In time I trust you will be able to place fifty such 
men in the field, but at present twenty will suffice. Have you 
aught to say to me before you gol" 

" Yes, my lord; first, to thank you for your kindness, and to 
say that I will carry out your instructions; secondly, to tell 
yon that Ulred the smith saw Walter Fitz-Urse handle his 
da^er, and was standing ready to knock it from his hand did 
he draw it. Lastly, that Ulred's son Osgod, who is a stout lad 
a year older than myself, and for his age well accustomed to 
arms, desires to be sworn as my man and to serve me in 
hall and in field. I like him much and have almost daily 
practised with him in arms, and I should be glad to have him 
with me if you see no objection." 

" Not at all, Wulf ; it ia well that a man should have at his 
side one in whom he can altogether trust, be he of gentle blood 
or simple man-at-arms." 

"Then I may take him down with me, my lordl" 

" Ves, if it pleases you. Can he ridet" 

" Not as yet, my lord, I will see that he is instracted down 
at Steyuiug. He started to walk this morning understanding 
that if you refused him permission to he my man he would at 
once return. We shall overtake him on the road," 
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"Bid one of yonr escort take him up behind," the earl 
■aid, "I like his spirit See th&b he is fittingly Oipparelled. 
You shall hear from me ere long." 

Half an hoar later Wnlf mounted, and vith hia two followers 
rode from Westminster. 



CHAPTER IL 

COUNTRY LIFB. 

ri from being depressed, Wulf felt his spirits rise as he 
rode away on hia banishment from court, for instead of 
feelii^ it a di^raoe he regarded it as a step forward in Ufa 
Earl Harold could certainly, had he been so inclined, have 
smoothed down the angry prelate, and could have retfuoed him 
at court ; bnt by the way hs had spoken, Wolf was convinced that 
the eari let him go because he thought that it was good for him 
to be away. For four years he had been nnder tutelage, first 
at Walthara, and then at the court In the last position his 
life had indeed been a pleasant one, for as one of Harold's pages 
he had mixed witii all the noble youths of the court, and had 
had a place at every festive gathering. Still, be had been but 
a page, and treated as a boy. Now he was to go forth, and to 
leam his dnties as his father's successor. 

Harold's steward, who had since the thane's death acted as 
the earl's agent in the management of the estate, would instruct 
him doubtless in his civil duties, while the soldier who rode 
behind him would teach him how to lead men in battle, and 
how to make the fighting force of the estate efficient Be- 
yond these dudes his time would be his own. He would have 
responsibilities, bnt they would be the reBponsibilities of a 
thane towards his tenants, and not of a page towards bis 
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master. He was going away a boy, but if it pleased Harold 
that he should remain away for two years he would return a 
thane. A young one, indeed, but one who had learned the 
dnties of his Btation, and who, if needs be, could take his place 
in ihe field of battle at the head of bis followers. For, even 
putting aside the Nonnans, from whom the earl seemed to 
think the greatest danger would come, there was never any 
long cessation of fightiug in England. 

There were the Welsh, who were always turbulent; the 
Danes of Northumbria, who were still a distinct people, although 
throughout the rest of England their identity was fast being 
mei^ed into that of the Saxons. There were the Norsemen, 
still ready to take every opportunity of interfering in the 
afiairs of England, or, if none offered, to plunder and harry the 
coast. There were the earls of Merda, who bore no great 
love to the house of Godwin, and who resented the ascend- 
ency of the West Saxona Lastly, there was Harold's brother 
Tostig, a fiery and turbulent noble, now Earl of Northumbria, 
who was jealous of Harold, ever ready to join in plots, and in 
close alliance with Norway already; he had several times with- 
stood the royal authority, and would assuredly again bocome a 
fomenter of trouble should he see a favourable opportunity. 
At the king's death, if not before, that opportunity would be 
sure to present itseU. Harold would be certainly chosen king 
by the people of London and by the West Saxons, bnt almost 
as certtunly would his claim be disputed by the earls of 
Mercia on one hand, and by Tostig and the Banes on the 
other. Wulf was sure, therefore, that the work spent in pre- 
paring his tenants to take the field when called upon to do so, 
would not be wasted. 

Full of these thoughts he rode for some miles from West- 
minster without addressing himself to the two men behind 
him; then, bethinking him that these were trusted followers of 
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the earl, and had beeu specially told off by htm to accompany 
and stay with him, he called them up to his eida Wnlf had 
donned a riding euit ioBtead of court attire, whioh, in deference 
to die king's partiality for the Normans, was, even among the 
Btaunchcst opposers of the foreigners, a compromise between 
Saxon and Norman fashions. He now wore a tunic of a bright 
green cloth, girded in at the waist and reaching only to the knee. 
Over this was worn a garment closely resembling the Roman 
toga, though somewhat lees ampla The folds in front fell 
below the waist, but it was looped up at each shoulder by a 
brooch, leaving the arms bare. His legs were clad in tightly- 
fitting trousers, and his feet in somewhat high shoes. On his 
head he wore a cap in shape closely resembling the Phrygian 
bonnet He was armed with a dagger, and a short sword, 
which hung by a leather strap, two or three Inches long, from 
his belt. The outer garment had a hood which could in bad 
weather be drawn over the head. 

The man who was the bearer of Harold's orders to the 
steward wore a civilian dress, not unlike that of Wulfs. He 
occupied the position of a confidential scribe to Harold, The 
other wore l^e garb of a soldier. He was clothed from head to 
foot in a tight-fitting leather suit, upon which were sewn iron 
rings overlapping each other, and strongly resembling in ap- 
pearance the chain-armour of later days. His casque, with 
a curtain of leather similarly covered and affording a protec- 
tion to the neck, cheeks, and throat, hung from his saddle-bow, 
and he wore a cap with a long projectiug peak, while a cloak 
was thrown over his shoulders and fell almost to his feet 

"I am afraid you will find it but dull time with me, Leof," 
Wolf said as they came up abreast of him, "for the earl says 
that he has chaiged yon to remain with me at Steynii^^" 

" I shall not be sorry for that," the soldier said bluntly, " for 
I shall be right glad to be away from these Normans who fill 
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eveiy place at coart and swagger there as if Englishmen were 
but dirt under their feet. Moreover, I love not London nor 
its ways, and shall be glad to be down again among honest 
couutr/ folk, though I would sdll rather be following my lord 
the earl in the iield." 

" And you, Master Gurth, will your stay down at Steyning 
be a long onet" 

" No, indeed. I have but to bear my master's wi^es and 
instructions to the steward, and to stay for a few days to 
see that they are carried out according to his desires. I am 
not like Leof, for I prefer life in London, where one meets with 
learned monks and others, can obtain sometimes the use of a 
choice manuscript, and can hear the news from beyond the 
seas, whereas in the country there is nought to talk about save 
beeves and sheep. I like the journey well enough, though I 
would that the animal I bestrode were more gentle in bis paces. 
He has for the last half-hour been fretting on the rein to place 
himself by the side of yonrs. Horses are well enough for 
nobles and fighting men, bnt for a peaceful scrivener like my- 
self a chair makes a far more comfortable seat" 

The soldier gave a contemptuous grunt, and Wulf laughed. 
" It is welt that we have not all the same tastes, but for my 
part a seat in a chair tires me mors than one in a saddle, and 
I am never more happy than when galloping briskly along," 
and he shook the reins, a signal which the horse had been 
expecting for a considerable time, and at once responded te by 
breaking into a canter. 

" Stay you, I pray. Master Wulf," the scrivener cried in great 
tribulation as his horse followed the example of its companioa 
" Even if the animal does not break my neck he will jolt the 
life out of me. I pray yon curb him in if you would not see me 
prone in the dust; and if I am disabled, who is to carry the 
earl's message to the steward!" 
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WuU reined Id hie boree. " Pardon me, good Gurth. I bad 
foi^otten that you are not accustonied to journey on horseback. 
I was scarce conscious, indeed, that I touched my horse, but he 
is used to travel more rapidly, and waa so eager to be off at 
the slightest hint that I was wilUng that be should do so. We 
will try and journey soberly for the rest of the distance." 

Osgod was overtaken, plodding steadily along the road, fifteen 
miles from town. i«of took him up on bis horee, and they 
reached Guildford just as the sun was setting. The tnn, which 
stood in the principal street of the town, was a low building 
built with a massive framework filled in with bricks. The 
ground-fioor was occupied by a single room. At one end was 
the great fireplace where, over a pile of blazing logs, were hung 
many cauldrons and pote. Bonnd the room ran a raised bench 
some six feet wide on which the guests disposed themselves 
for sleep at night; rough tables and benches occupied the rest 
of the room. Some twenty or thirty travellers were seated at 
these. Few were eating, but the greater portion had horns of 
beer or mead before them. As Wulf and his companions 
entered, after giving over their horses to one of the helpers, the 
host, seeing by his attire that he was of condition above the 
ordinary, came forward and led him to the end of the room 
nearest the fire, where the fioor was raised a foot and a half 
above the general level, forming a sort of dais where travellers 
fA distinction could take their meals apart from the rest of the 
guests. Leof was now spokesman. 

" We will have supper, and of your best, master host, for we 
have ridden from London. We are in the service of Earl 
Harold, and are riding with this young thane, Wulf of Steyn- 
inp." 

The name of Earl Harold was sufficient to gain for them 
the best attentions of their host, and in twenty minutes supper 
was served, consisting of trout broiled over the fire, swine's 
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flesh, and a stew of fowls and smoked bacon flavoured with 
herbs. Wulf took the head of the table, and the other three 
sat a short distance below him. The dishes were handed 
round, aod each with his dagger cut off his portion and ate it 
on his wooden platter with the assistance of dagger and fingers 
only, for the utility of forks was at that time a matter un- 
dreamt oL After the meal was over, the host brought a ewer 
of water with a napkin, and each dipped his fingers into the 
water, an operation necessary even for the most dainty feeder. 
Presently a glee singer came in, and for an hour amused the 
guests with songs, for the most part of a patriotic character. 

Wulf was then conducted by the host to a small chamber 
upstairs, where there was the luxury of a bed stnffed with 
straw. The rest of Uie travellers, including Wulf s companions, 
merely wrapped themselves in their cloaks and lay down on 
the raised bench which ran round the roouL 

On the afternoon of the third day the party arrived at Steyn- 
ing. It was four years since Wulf had been at home, and he 
gave a shout of pleasure as his eye fell on the long low house 
with its background of trees, and touching his horse with his 
heel he left his companions behind and galloped towards the 
door. An old servitor come ouL 

"Why, Cedric, do you not know met I am Wulf, whom you 
first taught to play single-stick and to draw a bow." 

"Why, surely it is my young master," Cedric said, taking 
the hand that Wulf held out to him and placing it to his lips ; 
"this is a glad day indeed for us alL We have longed sorely 
for a sight of you, for though I say nought against Master 
Egbert the steward, who is well Uked by all, it is not the same 
as having our lord with us. You have come to stay, I trust." 

"For a time at any rate, Cedric Earl Harold wishes me 
to leam my duties as a thane and to fit myself to lead my 
people in the field if it be necessary." 
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"I traBt th&t it never will be bo," Cedric said, "but as wo 
fonglit under your father so will we all be ready to fight under 
you should it be needful The men of Steyning were never 
backward when there was fighting to be done, and in my young 
days there waa no lack of that, though we have had quiet times 
■incfl King Edward came to the thron&" 

The house was not built for the purpose of resistance, for, 
tmlike the Normans, the Saxons did not deem it necessary to 
convert their houses into castles. It was, however, massively 
framed, the windows on the ground-floor were barred, the door 
was strong and solid, and after nightfall none could come in or 
go out without the knowledge and cousent of the master. Wolfs 
companions came up just as the steward himself appeared at 
the door. He knew both Gurth and Leof, having himself been 
in the service of Harold before being deputed by him to manage 
the estates of Steyning during the earl's guardianship of its 
thane. 

"The earl sends his greetings to you, Egbert," Gurth said, 
and be has sent ns hither with the young thane, who, as the 
letter I bring from the earl will inform yoo, has come down 
to take up his position as lord here, and to learn from you ail 
things connected with his estate." 

"Welcome to Steyning, thane," the steward said, doffing his 
cap i "it is well that you should be here, I have done my best 
to carry ont the earl's commands to keep all things in readiness 
for your coming, and to be just and fair to the tenants, seeing 
that they pay their dues, and yet not pressing too hardly npoa 
them if things go not well with them ; but it is always best that 
the master should be in his own place, and right willingly do I 
give over my authority to you." 

" The authority has been in good hands, I know well," Wulf 
said, "and right heartily do I thank you for having so weli 
filled my place; but I would not take up my thane&hip as yet 
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I am but a hoy, and have to learn my duties from you, and 
shall account mysell but as your pupil. I know something of 
the ways of court, but nothing at all of those of the country, 
and it will be long before I am fit to take the control of things 
into my own hands." 

They had by this time entered the great hall which formed 
the common room of the establishment Its arrangement was 
similar to that of the room at the inn, with its raised daia for 
the master, his family, and guesta, while the rest of the room 
was devoted to the retainers and servants. The cooking, 
however, was carried on in a room apart There were two 
fireplaces, one upon the dais and the other in the body of the 
hall. On the walls hung trophies of tbe chase and arms of all 
sorts. Tbe wooden roof was supported by massive beams, and 
with the exception of the trophies on the walls there was no 
attempt at decoration of any kind. During the residence of the 
family at the house, however, the hangings of tapestry, the 
work of generations of dames of Steyning, their daugbtere 
and maids, hung upon the walls ronud the dais. 

Tbe news quickly spread of the arrival of the young thane, 
and a score of men and eight or ten women and maids flocked 
into the hall to welcome him, and as he stood on the dais each 
in turn come forward to kiss bis hand and salute him. 

" I think my first order must be," he said to the steward, 
"that a cask of your best ale be broached." 

"That shall be done at once," Egbert replied; "there is 
never a lack of drink here, hut the best is none too good for 
tbe occasion. And who is this youth with you*" he went on 
when he had given the necessary orders, pointing to Osgod, 
who was standing somewhat shyly apart. 

" He is my friend, and is going to be my body attendant and 
squire," Wulf said. " He, like myself knows nothing as yet of 
his duties, but that be will be faithful and trusty I know full 
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well, and the earl himself eaid that I did wisely to bring him 
with m&" 

"I will myself instnict him in his duties," Egbert eaid, 
" which indeed are not hard to learn by one of willing mind. 
He will stand behind you at table, will hand you your cup and 
take your orders. In the old times it would have been his duty 
to see that you were not struck down by a traitorous blow 
while you drank, but those days are passed. When in the 
field be will carry your helmet till you need to put it on; will 
keep close to you in the fight and guard you with his shield 
from arrows, and with his sword from attacks from behind; 
he will carry your banner, and see that as long as he has 
strength to hold it, it floats fairly out as a rallying point for 
your men. In the field indeed his duties are numerous, but at 
home in peace, beyond seeing that your arms are bright and 
clean, and that your orders arc carried out properly, he will have 
but little to do. It is well that you brought him with you, for 
otherwise you would hare had to choose one of the sons of 
your tenants, and the choice would hare been a difBcult one, 
for each would have desired the honour, and whichever you 
chose tber« would have been sore jealousy among the others." 

The next day there was a great gathering in the halL The 
whole of the tenants attended, and took the oath to be Wulfs 
men, as they had been those of his father, to obey his orders, 
and to follow him in the field with the due number of men 
according to the size of their holdings; while Wulf on his part 
swore to protect them from all wrong and oppression, to he a 
just master, calling upon them only for such service as he was 
entitled to demand, and exacting no feus or payments beyond 
those customary. A bullock had been killed, and after the 
ceremony was over all present sat down to a banquet at which 
much ale was drunk and feasting went on till nightfall 

The next morning Wulf, accompanied by Leof and Egbert, 
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rode round the estate, choosing among the Bona of the tenants 
thirty Btout young men willing to enrol themselves as hoose- 
carls, receiving a regular rate of pay, and ready at all times to 
give service under Anns, and to remain in the field aa long aa they 
might be required, whereas the general levy could only be 
kept under arms for a limited time. He had ^ready gone into 
the matter with Leof, who pointed out that, as at present he 
had no wish to keep up any show or to have a body of armed 
men in the house, it would suffice if the men were exercised 
every day for a month, and after that merely practised with 
sword and battle-axe for two or three hours once a week. On 
these terms he had no difficulty in obtaining considerably more 
than the number he aaked for, and finally fifty men were en- 
rolled. 

For those carls helmetswere bought and coats of ringed armour 
made, and for a month they exercised daily. Of manceuvring 
there was little indeed. The Saxooa aud Danes alike fought 
in line, with but room enough between them to swing their 
battle-axea Each carried a spear as well as an axe, and when 
repelling the assault of an enemy closed up so that their shields 
well-nigh touched each other. Their exercise was generally 
either to engage in combats between chosen pairs, or, dividing 
into two parties, to fight line against line with blunted poles 
for spears and with stout cudgels for axes. Leof in these com- 
bate acted as judge, decided which side had gained the victory, 
praised the skilful, and chided the careless and sluggish. He 
gave lessons in the use of the sword and battle-axe to Wulf 
and Osgod, sometimes pitting them against each other, some- 
times fighting himself against Widf, and teaching Osgod how 
to assist his master by covering him with his shield. 

Sometimes he would order three or four of the men to shoot 
with blunted arrows at Wulf, whom he taught to catch them 
on his shield or to sever the shafts with a blow of his sword. 
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while Oagod atanding by helped to cover htm when two or 
three arrows flew &t him together. This was a daily exercise, 
and even after the month's regular work was over some of the 
men came up eveiy day to shoot, until Wulf had attained such 
ooohaeu and skill that he could in the great majority of cases 
cat the shafts in two with his sword. 

Bnt the whole day was by no means given up to warlike 
exercises. Wolf rode out with the steward inspecting the 
houBes and farms, learning what there was to be learned of 
the rude processes of agriculture, investigating the complaints 
of the depredations committed by errant herds of swine or by 
neighbours' cattle and sheep, seeing what was required in the 
repairs of farmhouses, and learning from Egbert to discriminate 
between those who were unable to pay their dues owing to 
misfortune, illness, or murrain among the animals, and those 
whose losses were dae to their own sloth or carelessness. Upon 
these visits, too, the arms of the tenants were inspected to 
ascertain that they could properly fulfil their service if sum- 
moned to take the field. 

The lands embraced by Wulfs feof were of considerable 
extent, reaching down to the sea, where they were some eight 
miles broad, and running back twelve miles beyond Steyning, 
Several small hamlets lay within it, and in case of war he 
could summon more than three hundred men to his banner. 
Sever&l of the neighbouring thanes rode in as soon as they 
heard that Wulf had returned to fill his fathei^s place at 
Steyning, and these visits were duly returned. But accus- 
tomed as Wulf had been to the orderliness of the court of the 
ascetic King Edward the rode manners and nightly revelry of 
these rough thanes by no means pleased him, so that be was 
glad whsD the visits were over, and he could remain quietly at 
home, where he was not without frequent guests. 

The most regular of his visitors was the prior of the mouas- 
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tery at Bramber, which had been founded by the piety of one 
of Wulf 8 ancestors. The prior had, thongh Wulf was ignorant 
of it, received a letter from Efrl Harold asking him to be- 
friend Wulf, to encourage Mm to keep np the studies he had 
followed at Waltbam, and to see that he did not fall into the 
drinking habit so common among the Saxons. The prieat was 
well fitted for the mission. He was by no means a strict 
disciplinarian, but the monastery had the reputation of being 
one of the best manned in Sussex, and among the monks were 
many of good blood. He was passionately fond of art, and 
encouraged its exercise among the monks, so that the illuminated 
missals of Bramber were highly prized, and added largely to 
the revenues of the monastery. 

The prior had been one of the monks at Waltham, and owed 
his elevation to the influence of Earl Harold with the late thane 
of Steyning. He was well taught in all the learning of the 
day, and having been for a time at Westminster, knew more of 
court life than the majority of the priors of isolated monas- 
teries, and could suit his conversation to his hearer. Harold had 
said in his letter, "The lad has good parts. He is somewhat 
full of mischief, and has got into a scrape here by a quarrel 
with a Norman page, and by failing somewhat in the respect 
due to William of London, who took his compatriot's part with 
too much zeal. But Wulf is shrewd, and benefited greatly 
by his stay at Waltham, and both for the lad's own sake and 
for my friendship with the good thane, his father, I would 
fain that be grew up not only a sturdy Englishman, as to 
which I have no manner of doubt, but one who may some day 
play his part at court, and be a worthy friend and counsellor of 
an English king. Therefore I pray you, father, to keep an eye 
on the lad, and spare him what time you can from your dnties. 
Tell him not that I have written to you, for it is the nature of 
youth to be averse to anything that looks like guardian shipv" 
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Such a request from Earl Harold wa£ regarded hy the prior 
as an order, and a few days after Wulf was installed at 
StejnJDg the prior rode over on his palfrey, accompaDied only 
by the almoner of the convent. 

" Peace to yoQ, my son," he said, as Wulf bowed respectfully 
to him, " I have called not only as the prior of the monastery 
founded by the piety of one of the thanes of Steyniug, but to 
welcome one who was a pupil at Earl Harold's college of Wal- 
tham, in which I at one time was a preceptor. Not when you 
were there, for I was installed here just before your good 
father's death." 

" I left there two years since," Wulf said, "in order to be 
one of Eari Harold's pages; but 1 have not forgotten my 
reading, for the earl insists that his pages give two hours a 
day to study." 

"Tia a good rule," the prior said, "for learning is like a 
weapon, it soon becomes rusted when thrown aside You will, 
I hope, continue the habit" 

"I should wish to do so, father, but there are no manu- 
scripts here." 

" In that at least I can supply your wants," the prior said. 
"My monastery has a good library, and it will be quite at your 
service, and also my advice in any matters that may concern 
yoa My almoner here, brother John, knows pretty well 
the circumstances of most of your people, and may be able to 
tell you where yonr alms may be well bestowed, and where 
they would do more harm than good. The worthless are ever 
the most importunate, and for every honest man in need there 
are twenty rogues abeggin^" 

The ice once broken, the prior came over frequently. His 
conversatjon was bright and interesting. He himself was 
engaged in writing a history of the Saxon and Danish 
monarchs from the times of Alfred, and had stores of anecdotes 
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of people and evente of whom Wulf had before heard only 
vague traditions from the wandering singers and story-tellers 
who trayelled the country, and were welcome guests in every 
household. As Wulf was urged by the prior to come over when- 
ever time hung on his hands, his visits to the monastery 
were naturally very much more frequent than those of the prior 
to Steyning. Sometimes he would sit in the private apart- 
ment of the prior, bnt more often he spent his time studying 
the rare manuscripts, or watching the monks at their work 
of copying and illuminating. If he went in the evening he 
generally sat in the refectory, where the monks for the moat part 
spent their evening in talk and harmless amuaement, for the 
strict rales and discipline that prevailed in monastic establish- 
ments on the Continent had been unknown up to that time 
in England, although some of the Norman bishopa were doing 
their best to introduce them into the establishments in their 
dioceses, — a proceeding that caused great discontent, and was 
strongly opposed by the English monka These had, hitherto, 
regarded monastic life aa one of work for the good of the poor, 
and as affording for those who wished it a tranquil retirement 
from the trials of the world. Moreover, it offered special attrac- 
tions to those of quiet and studious tastes, since the monasteries 
provided the architects and the painters, the teachers and the 
writers, and it was here alone that learning was maintained 
and foBtered. Consequently, at Bramber there was none of 
that monastic asceticism that prevailed abroad, and later be- 
came the rule in England alsa 

During the day the monks had their pursuits according to 
their tastes. There were those who worked in the copying and 
painting room There were some who drew plane for churches 
or the dwellings of the wealthy, and who sometimes went out 
and superintended the carrying out of their designs. Some 
were in charge of the garden, where the work was chiefly done 
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by ths Uy Berriton, and where the herba and simples were 
grown Uiat were used id the ooncoctioD of the medicines dis- 
tributed among the eiok, and highly prized throughont the 
coontry round. Two or three were skilled in music, and these 
tau^t uid condncted the choir, while two acted as teachers 
to youthe, the sons of thanes and others, who, moved by the 
ardour with which their earl advocated leamiDg, intrusted 
their sons to the monks for ednoation. Then when the day's 
work was done, and vespers sung in the chapel, the monks 
gathered in the refectory. The conversation was of a bright 
and varied description, and as Wolf moved about from group 
to group he listened to the talk with far greater pleasure than 
he had ever derived from that at court, and largely increased 
bis knowledge in many respects. 

National matters were discussed with keen interest, for the 
monks were all English, and viewed with bitter hostility the 
elevation of foreigners to the chief dignities of the church, 
not only because they were foreigners, but because they intro- 
duced innovations of all kinds, and sought to reduce the 
Church of England to subjection to Eome, whereas previously 
it had been wholly independent of Papal authority. la 
secular matters, too, there were dangers that threatened the 
tjranquillity of the country. Chief among these were the tur- 
bulence and ambition of Tostig, and the menace to the kingdom 
by his extensive earldom of Northumbria with its alien Danish 
population, which was rendered more serious by his alliance 
with the kings of Norway. 

Then, too, it was doubtful whether the great central earl- 
dom of Merda could be relied upon to act cordially with the 
West Saxons; Griffith of Wales was still restless and turbulent; 
and lastly, there was tiie evei^present menace of the Norman 
duke. Had England been united it could have laughed at the 
pretensions of the Duke of Normandy; but with Northumbria 
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ready at any moment to break into civil war, and with Mercia 
doubtful, tlie claim of Normandy, however shadowy and inde< 
fensible, could not but be considered as a grave element of 
danger. 

Listening to the talk of the monks Wulf learned much more 
as to the actual situation than he had done in the court of the 
Normantzed king, and his feelings of patriotism became more 
and more developed and strengthened, while he applied himself 
with even greater ardour to his military exercises, as he 
recognized more fully the necessity that might arise for every 
West Saxon to be ready to take his place in the line of battle. 
The evenings that he spent at home were by no means dull. 
It was only in considerable towns that tiiere were inns for the 
accommodation of travellers. Everywhere else these were 
dependent upon hospitality, and no door was ever closed in 
their faces. It was seldom that less than five or six travellers 
rested for the night at Steyning, and often that number was 
largely exceeded. Besides the wayfarers there were the pro- 
fessional wanderers, the minstrels, the story-tellers, and occa- 
sionally a troupe of buffoons. 

All these were welcome, for they brought the news from with- 
out; the last rumours in London concerning the quarrels of the 
earls; tbemovementsof the Danish ships that were harrying the 
coast, and those of the vessels Earl Harold despatched to cope 
with them; the prices of wool and hides in the chief markets; 
and even reports of what was happening beyond the seaa 
Leaving the dais, Wulf would go down and listen to the talk 
of the travellers, or, when they were of a degree above the com- 
mon, have them up beside him, and question them as to their 
journeyings, the places they had visited, and the personages 
they had seen. Thus bis hours were fully occupied from morn- 
ing until night. He found far less time than he had expected 
for sport, and although he occasionally went out with his 
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falcons or bunted the stag ia the forest, which covered a wide 
extent of coautry beyoud the hille, it was but seldom that he 
could find leisure for these amuBements. 

" It seems to me that you are always doing something, Wulf," 
Osgod said one day. "It is not at all the sort of life I should 
hare thought a young thane would live. Why, you work many 
more hours a day thau I did in my father's foiga It is either 
books, or the affairs of the tenants, or visiting the monastery 
all day when you are not at work with your sword exercises. 
When I have done with my work with Leof I like to lie down 
in the sun and take it quietly, and I cannot understand how 
you cMi be for ever on foot." 

"I have so many things to do, Osgod; there is so much to 
leam, and I do not wish to grow up a mere beer swiller like 
Edmund of Angmering or Ethelred of Arundel. Thetr lives 
are, as far as I can see, no whit higher or more worthy than 
that of their own serfs, from whom they differ only that they 
eat more, drink more, and sleep on softer beds. Earl Harold 
expects better things thao that of me, and I want to make 
myself worthy of being one of those in whom he can place con- 
fidence and on whom he can depend in case of trouble. I have 
heard him say how bad it is for England that our thanes are, 
in learning and culture, so far behind the nobles of other 
Goontriea, and that if England is ever to take her place among 
great nations it must be by her thanes first raising themselves 
to the level of the nobles abroad, who are the counsellors of 
their kings. I can never hope to be anything like Earl Harold, 
who is the wisest and greatest of Englishmen, but I do hope 
BO to fit myself that some day he may think me worthy of 
taruBt and confidence." 

" Well, master," Osgod said lazily, " every one to his liking. 
I hope to be a good soldier and your true servant, but as for 
all this thinking and learning it would weary me to death." 
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CHAPTER nt 



AT COURT. 



TWO month* after Wulf had gone down to Steyning one 
of Harold's men brought a short letter from the earl 
himself. "I am glad to hear, Wulf," it began, "from my 
steward, Egbert, that you are applying yourself ao heartily to 
your work. I have also good accounts of you from the Prioc 
of Bramber, who sometimea writes to me. He is a good and 
wise man, as well as a learned one, and I am right glad to hear 
that you are epending your time so welL I told you that you 
should bear if there was any alteration in your affair. Some 
change was made as aoon as you had left; for, two days later, 
meeting William of London in the presence of the king, I told 
him that I had inquired further into the matter, and had 
found that ^'on were by no means the aggressor in the quarrel 
with young Fitz-Urse, for that he had fingered his dagger, and 
would doubtless have drawn it had there not been many by- 
standers. I also said that, with all respect to the bishop, it 
wonld have been better had he not inclined bis ears solely to 
the tale of his page, and that under the circumstances it was 
scarcely wonderful that, being bat a boy, you had defended 
yourself when you were, as yon deemed, unjustly accused. 

" The prelate sent at once for his page, who stoutly denied 
that he had touched the hilt of his dagger, but I too bad sent 
off for Ulred, the armourer, and he brought with him a gossip 
who had also been present I asked the king's permission to 
introduce them, and they entirely confirmed your story. Fitz- 
Urse exclaimed that it was a fvaxon plot to do him harm, and 
I could see that the bishop was of the same opinion ; but the 
king, who is ever anxious to do justice, declared at once that 
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he wM sore that the two CTaftemeii were but speaking the 
tmth. He stem); rebuked Fitz-Urae as a liar, and signified 
to the bishop that he would do well to ponlah him severely 
bj sending him back to Normaody, for that he would not 
tolerate hia presence at court — an order which the bishop 
obeyed with very bad gnM^ But at any rate the lad was sent 
away by a ship a week lator. 

" After the bishop had left the audience-chamber the king 
said that he was afraid he had acted with harshness to you, 
as it seemed that the fault was by uo means wholly on your 
nde, and that I could at once recall you if I wished to do so. 
I thanked his majesty dutifully, but said I thought it were 
best in ^1 ways that for a time you should remun away from 
court Id the first place, you deserved some punishment for 
your want of respect for the bishop, to whom you should 
have submitted yourself even if you had thought him un- 
just. In the second place, as Fits-Uree had been sent away, it 
would create an animosity against you on the part of his 
countrymen at court were you to reappear at once; and lastly, 
that I considered it would be to your benefit to pass at least 
some months on your estates, learning your duties as thane, 
and making t^e acquaintance of your people. Therefore, I 
wished you to continue at Steyning. It will assuredly be plea- 
sant for you to know that you are no longer to be considered 
as being there in consequence of having fallen under the king's 
displeasure, but simply because it is my wish that you should 
for a time dwell among your people, and fit yourself to be a 
wise lord to them." 

Wulf was much pleased at the receipt of this letter, partly 
because the fact that he bad been sent away in disgrace stung 
him, and he had felt obl^ed frankly to acknowledge to the 
neighbouring thanes that he had been sent down on account of 
a quarrel with a Norman page; but chiefly because it showed 
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the kiDilljr interest tbat Hkrold felt in him, uid thftt although 
abeent he had atill thought of liim. 

It was nigh ten months before he heard again. During that 
time he had grown a good deal, and although he would never 
be tall, hia frame had so widened out that it was evident he 
would grow into an exceptionally powerful man. 

At sixteen he was still a boy, and although his position at 
Stejming, where, although stilt under the nominal tutel^e of 
the earl's steward, he was practically lord and master, accus- 
tomed to play the part of host within its walls, and that of 
feudal lord over the wide estates, had given him the habits of 
authority and the bearing of one who respected himself, the 
merry expression of his face, aided by a slight upward turn of 
hia nose, showed that in other respects he was unchanged. He 
had learned with his weapons all that Leof could teach him. 
He could wield a light battle-aze, and with his sword could 
turn aside or sever an arrow however sharply shot at him, pro- 
vided that be had time to mark its Sight. With a quarter- 
staff be was a match for any youth on the estate, and he could 
hurl a dart with unerring aim. 

Osgod had sprung up into a powerful young fellow, taller 
than hie master by well-nigh a head, and his equal in exercises 
requiring strength rather than quickness and skill. His duties 
at table had been delegated to another, for there was a certain 
clumsiness in Osgod's strength that no teaching could correct; 
and in bis eagerness to serve his master he so frequently spilled 
the contents of a cup, or upset a platter, that even Egbert ac- 
knowledged that it was hopeless to attempt to make a skilful 
servitor of him. 

The earl's second letter contained only the words: 

" Come up to London as soon as you receive this. I^eave 
Egbert in charge of everything as before." 

Although the time had not seemed long, and his occupations 
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were so varied that he had never felt dull since he had come . 
dovn, Wolf was delighted to receive the aummons. He had, 
unconsciously to himself, begun to feel restless, and to wonder 
whether Earl Harold had altogether foi^tten his existence. 

"We are going back to London, Osgod," he shouted. 

" I am right glad of it," the young giant said, stretching bis 
arms lazily. "I am grievously tired of the country, and had it 
not been that nothing would induce me to leave your service, 
I have thought sometimes that I would gladly be back again 
in my father's smithy, hammering away on hot iron. I used 
to think it would be the grandest thing possible to have 
nothing to do, but I have found that one can have too much 
of a good thing. Certainly I am glad to be going back, but 
I am not sore whether it won't be worse at court than it is 
here." 

"Perhaps we may not be staying there," Wulf said en- 
couragingly. "Maybe the earl is going to start on some ex- 
pedition; though we have heard of no trouble, either in the 
North or in Wales. But even if I stay at court, Osgod, you 
will often be able to be away, and can spend some hours a 
day at the smithy, vhere, if yon like, you can take off your 
smock and belabour iron to your heart's content. I should 
say you would be a rare help to your father, for, as Leof 
says, for a downright solid blow there are not many men who 
could surpass yoa" 

O^od laughed. " Leof has not forgiven that blow I dealt 
him a month ago, when I flattened in his helmet with my 
blunted axe and stretched him senseless on the ground; in 
faith, I meant not to hit so hard, but he had been taunting me 
with my slowness, and seeing an opening for a blow at his 
head I could not resist it, and struck, as he was always telling 
me to do, quickly." 

"You well-nigb killed him," Wulf said, shaking his head; 
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"he has not taken an axe in his band since, at least not with 
either of ua. He saJcl to me the first time I invited him to a 
bout, it was high time a man shoald give op teaching when he 
came to be struck senseless by a boy." 

"Not much oE a boy," Osgod replied, "seeing that I stand 
over six feet high, and got my muscles hardened early at the 
forga However, he bears me no ill-will; all he ever said to me 
on the matter was, ' I am glad to see that yon can shake off 
yonr sluggishness sometimes, Oagod; I should have been less 
earnest in my advice to you to strike more quickly if I had 
thought that you were going to do it at my expense. Keep 
those blows for yonr master's enemies, lad. If you deal them 
to his friends you will lessen their number.'" 

" Have my horse brought round at once, Osgod, have the 
wallets packed, and be ready to start in an hour's time. I 
cannot go without riding over to say good-bye to the prior and 
some of the monks. Do you, when you have packed, follow 
me; it is not greatly out of the way, and I shall meet yon on 
the road. A short half-hour will snffice for me there." 

" So Harold has sent for you, Wulf t" the prior said, when 
the young thane told him that he was on the point of starting 
for London. "Tis aa well. Gome back when you may, you 
will now be fit to rule at Steyntng, and to rule well, but I 
foresee that we are likely to have you but seldom down here. 
You are in good train to rise high among Englishmen. You 
already possess the favour of Earl Harold, who is, in all respects 
but name. Ring of England. You possess far more learning than 
most young men of your rank, and as Harold rightly thinks 
much of such knowledge, you are likely, if you live, to learn 
more. But better than this, so far as your prospects are con- 
cerned in the troubled times that may be coming, you are quick- 
witted and ready. I hear that you are already very proficient 
in arms, and a match for most grown men. Best of all, so 
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far as your fntnre bappinesa is concerned, you have a kind 
beut and a good disposition. You could Karce be a page of 
Earl Harold's and not be a trae Englishman and patriot; there- 
fore, mj eon, I think that I can predict a bright and hononr- 
abla future for you if Harold lives and reigns King of England. 
Be steadfast and firm, lad. Act ever in That your heart tells 
you is the right; be neither hasty nor quarrelsome. But " — he 
broke off with a smile, "you have had one lesson that way 
already. Now I will detain yon no longer. Pax vobisaim, 
may God keep and guard you I IE opportunity offer, and a 
messenger comas this way, write me a few lines; news of you 
will be always welcome at Bramber." 

Leaving the prior, Wulf paid a hurried visit to the chambers 
where the monks were engaged in their various avocations, and 
then started at a canter and met Osgod coming along with a 
sumpter-horse carrying the wallets, a store of provisions for 
the way, and Wulf s arms and armour fastened to the crupper 
of his saddle. 

" You hare done well, Osgod," Wulf said as he turned hia 
horse, and at a quieter pace proceeded beside him. " I forgot 
to give you any directions or to speak about your bringing a 
pack-horse with you, but I am glad you tliought of it, for our 
steeds would have been heavily burdened had all that baggage 
been divided between them." 

"We go back more heavily laden than we came," Osgod 
remarked. " My wardrobe was then of the scantiest, and 
yonr own has been considerably added to since we came here. 
Truly, Wulf, I feel that I have changed mightily in this year, 
and can scarce believe that it is but a twelvemonth back since 
I flnng down my hammer and started on my tramp to Guild- 
ford with a change of clothes dangling from the end of my 
cudgel I was glad when yon and your party overtook me, 
for I was badly scared once or twice when I met & rough 
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fellow or two on the way, though, fortunately, they did not 
deem me worth robbing. We could give a good account of 
four or five of such knaves now." 

"There has been a change indeed, Osgod, and in me as 
much as in you, though I have not shot up into such huge 
proportions. I was a page then, and had learned but to obey. 
I am a boy stUl, but I have begun to learn to rule; at any 
rate, to rule mjselL I have not conquered my fault of hasti- 
ness altogether." 

Osgod smiled broadly. 

" You are quick in temper still, Wul£ You remember it 
was but yesterday that you rated me soundly because I had 
fed your hawks early, and they were too la:^ to fly when you 
wanted them." 

"Well, it was annoying," WuU laughed; "and you deserved 
rating, since you have been told over and over again that the 
hawks were not to be fed early in the morning. Besides, the 
rating did you no faarm." 

"None at all, master. I know that you mean not what you 
say, and hard words break no bones. I should have thought 
no more of it had you yourself not remarked that you were 
still somewhat hasty of temper." 

"I was wrong Osgod," Wulf said, holding out his hand, 
" but you know that I love you, and that though your care- 
lessness and forgetfulness chafe me sorely at times, I mean 
not what I say." 

"I know it, master, and I would not have you other than 
yon are. I suppose it is the thickness of my skull that pre- 
vents me from taking iu all that I am told, and perhaps if I 
had more to do I might do it bettor. I shall be able to play 
my part when it comes to hard blows, and you must re- 
member that no one can excel in all things. A staghound is 
trusty and sure when on the chase, but he could not be taught 
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to fetch and to c&rrf and to perform all sorts of tricks such as 
were done by the little mongrel cur that danced to the order 
of the mountebank the other evening. My father always laid 
I was a fool, and that, though for a piece of rough hammering 
I was by no means amiss, I should never learn the real 
intricacies of repuring fine armour. Everything has its good, 
you see. Master Wnlf ; for had my father thought better of me 
in his trade, I doubt if he would ever have given me leave to 
quit it and go as your man." 

"I have no doubt that is so, Osgod, and heartily glad am I 
that you showed no genius for smith's work. Nature evidently 
intended you to damage casques and armour rather than to 
repair them. You have not got a]l my clothes with you," he 
added, as he looked round at the led hone. 

" No indeed, Wulf," Osgod said, " nor a quarter of them, for 
in truth your wardrobe has grown prodigiously since we came 
here. I had to talk it over with Egbert, having but little 
faith in my own wits. He advised me to take the two suits 
that were most fitted for court, saying that if he heard you 
were going to remain there he would send on the rest in charge 
of a, conple of well-armed men." 

"That is the best plan, doubtless," Wulf agreed. "My 
hawking suit and some of the others would be nseless to me at 
court, and it would have been foUy to have burdened our- 
selves with them if we are likely to return hither shortly." 

"Where shall we stop to-night t" Osgod asked. 

"At the monastery of the Grey Friars, where we put up on 
our way from London. It will not be a long ride, but we 
started late. To-morrow we shall of course make a long day's 
journey to Guildford. I don't know what travellers would do 
were it not for the priories." 

" Sleep in the woods, Wulf, and be none the worse for it 
For myself, I would rather lie on the sward with a blazing 
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fire and the greenwood overhead, than aleep on the cold stones 
in a monk's kitchen, especially if it happened to be a fast-day 
and one bad gone to rest on a well-nigh empty etomach." 

"It is never so bad as that," Wulf laughed; "as a rule, 
however much the monks may fast, they entertain their guests 
well." 

" If it is an English monastery they do," Osgod admitted, 
"but not where there ia a Norman prior, with his new-fangled 
notions, and hia vigils and faste and flagellations. If I ever 
become a monk, which I trust is not likely, I will take care to 
enter a Saxon house, where a man may laugh wibhont ite being 
held lo be a deadly sin, and can sleep honestly without being 
wakened up half a dozen times by the chapel belL" 

" You would assuredly make but a bad monk, Osgod, and 
come what will I do not think you will ever take to that 
vocatioa But let us urge on onr horses to a better pace, or 
the kitchen will be closed, and there will be but a poor chance 
of supper whan we reach the priory." 

" Well, Osgod," Wulf asked the next morning as they rode 
on their way, " how did you fare last nightV 

"Well enough as to the eating, there was a haunch of cold 
venison that a king needn't have grumbled at, but truly my 
bones ache now with the hardness of my couch. Couch I there 
was but the barest handful of rushes on the cold stone floor, 
and I woke a score of times feeling as if my bones were 
coming through the skin." 

" You have been spoilt, Osgod, by a year of sleeping softly. 
I marked more than once how thickly the rushes were strewn 
in that comer in which you always slept. How will it be when 
you have to stand the hardships of a soldier's life!" 

"I can sleep well on the ground with my cloak ronnd me," 
Osgod said steadily, "and if the place be hard you have bnt to 
take up a sod under your hip-bone and another under your 
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ebooldQr, and you need not envy one who sleeps on a straw 
bed. As to cold and wet, I have never tried sleeping out of 
doora, bat I doubt not that I can stand it as well as another. 
As to eating and drinking, they say that Earl Harold always 
looks closely aft«r his men, and holds that if soldiers are to 
fight well tfaey must be fed well At any rate, Master Wnl^ 
I shall be better off than you will, for I have never been accus- 
tomed, as you have, to such luxuries as a straw bed ; and I doubt 
whether you ever went hungry to bed as 1 have done many 
and many a time, for in the days when my fattier hoped to 
make an armoorer of me I was sent off supperless whenever 
I bungled a job or neglected his instructtons. 1 wonder what 
the earl can want you for in encb hastet" 

"I do not sappose he wants me in any haste at all. He may 
hare spoken to the king about me, and when Edward again 
■poke of my returning he would simply send for me to come 
at once." 

Such indeed proved to be the cose. When he waited on 
Harold as soon as he arrived the latter held out his hand; 
" I am glad to see you back again, Wulf. A year of country air 
and exercise has done wonders for you, and though you are 
not as tall as you might be, you have truly widened out into 
fair proportions, and should be able to swing a battle-axe of 
full weight Thinking it was time for you to return here, I 
spoke to the Idng, who was in high good-humour, for he had been 
mighrily pleased that morning at soma of the figured the monks 
have wrought in stone for the adornment of his Church of St 
Peter; therefore he not only consented to your return, but chided 
me gently for not having called you up to town before. ' The 
matter had altogether slipped my mind,' he said; 'I told you that 
he might return directly it was shown that it was the bishop's 
pHp;e who was in fault, and from that day I have never thought 
of it' 
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"I told the king that I had purposely kept Bi1enc«, for I 
thoDght the day had come when you should learn your duties 
down there instead of dawdling away your time at court 
You need not put on a page's attire any more. You will 
remain here as my ward, and I have had so good an account 
from the good prior of Bramber that in a short time I shall be 
able to receive your oath as Thane of Steyning. You will attend 
me to court this evening as one of my gentlemen, and I will 
then present you to the king, whom it is well that you should 
thank for having pardoned you. I hear from the prior that 
the varlet you took down with you has grown into a big man, 
and is well nigh as tall as I am already. He must have lodging 
with my followers while you are here." 

Finding that he was to remain for the present at Westmin- 
ster, Wulf sent off a messenger at once to request Egbert to 
forward the rest of his clothes immediately, That evening the 
earl took him into a chamber, where the king was seated sur- 
rounded by a few of his favourites. 

"This is Wulf of Steyning, my lord Ung," Harold said, "the 
youth who was unfortunate enough to incur your royal dis- 
pleasure a year since, and who has upon your order returned 
from his estates. I hare had excellent accounts of him from my 
good friend the prior of Bramber, who speaks well alike of his 
love of study and his attention to the stFairs of his estate. I 
have also heard from other hands of his progress in military 
exercises, and that he bids fair to become a valiant and skil- 
ful soldier of your majesty. He has prayed me to express 
his thanks to your majesty for having pardoned him, and 
having authorized me to enrol him again in the ranks of my 
folio were here." 

The king nodded pleasantly in answer to the deep bow that 
Wulf made. "I was somewhat hasty in your matter," he said 
graciously, " and dealt out somewhat hard measure to you, but 
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doubtless, as Ear) Harold eaid, your stay in the country has 
been for your good, and I am glad to hear that the worthy 
prior of Bnunber speaks so well of you." 

The earl gave a little nod to Wtilf, and the latter, gathering 
that his case was concluded, and that he could now go at once, 
retired with au other deep obeisance. 

Leaving the palace he made his way to the armourer's, 
whither he had sent Osgod as soon as they arrived. The smith 
defied his cap as he entered. "I am right glad to see you 
back again, young master. My son gave me a rare surprise, for 
truly when he walked in I did not know him again, not having 
had him in my thoughts or having heard of his arrival. The 
varlet saw that I did not know him, and said, ' Canst mend 
me a broken da^^er, master armourer!' 

" ' That can I,' I answered, and wonld have said more, when a 
laugh came from his great mouth that well-nigh shook the house, 
and I knew that it was my sou, though the note was deeper 
than his used to be, and was, ae I told him, more like the bellow 
of a bull than the laugh of a young fellow of eighteen. His 
mother looked in from behind the shop and said, ' Surely that 
must have been Oagod's laugh.' 'It was,' I said, 'and there he 
stands before you. The impudent rascal has topped me by over 
half a head, though I am a fair height myself.' Then she carried 
him away, and I saw no more of him until I had finished my 
work. Since supper he has been telling me somewhat of what 
he has been doing down with you, which, as far as I can learn, 
amounts to nothing, save the exercising of his arms and the 
devouring of victuals." 

" He did all there was to do, Ulred, except that he could not 
bring that long body and those loose arms of his to offer me cup 
or platter without risk to my garments, and even Egbert was 
forced to agree that he should never be able to make a courtly 
servant of him; but save in that matter Osgod has got on right 
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well H« has always been ready when I wsnted him, and 
prepared at once to start with me either on foot or horeeback 
whenever I wished to go out. He is growing into a mighty 
man-at-arms, and well-nigh broke the skull as well as the casque 
of the captain and teacher of my house-carls. Another two 
years, if he goes on as he has done and we go into battle again, 
no thane in the land will have a stouter body-guard." 

"Are you going to stay in London, Master Wulfl" 

"Yes; that is, while the earl is here. When he is away 
hunting or attending to the affairs of the atate I suppose I 
shall go with him. Osgod of couise will go with me. While 
here I shall have but little use for hie services, and he can be 
at home most part of the day." 

" Then I trust you will soon be off," the smith said bluntly, 
" for to have a youth eix feet and a hand in height hanging 
about doing nothing would set all the men thinking it well 
that they too should be idia Osgod was always ready enough 
for a talk, though I do not say he could not work when it 
was necessary, but now that he is in your worship's service and 
under no orders of mine, his tongue will never cease wagging" 

" Oh, I am ready to work a bit, father. I know how long 
it took me to hammer out a bar before, and I shall be curious 
to find out in what time I can do it now." 

"I doubt you will spoil more than you make, Osgod. Still, 
I too shall be curious to see how many strokes you can give 
with the big hammer, and how quickly you can beat a bar into 
a blade." 

The stay in town was, however, of short duration, for four 
daya later the earl told him that he was going down to his 
house at Bosham, and that he was to accompany him. 

"'Tis three months since I was away from London," he said. 
" The king is going down into Hereford to hunt, and I am 
therefore free for a while, aa there are no matters of state that 
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press ftt present, though I fear that ere very long the Welsh 
will be np again. I he&r that their King GrrifBth, not content 
with the beating he had a short time since, is again preparing 
for var. Still it may be some time before the storm bunte, 
and I am longing to be down again among the green woods or 
afloat on the water." 

Harold took with him a laige party of personal friends, his 
brother WnUnoth, and his nephew Hakon. Among the party 
was Beom, a young thane, who also was a ward of the earL 
He was two years older than Wulf, bat there had been a close 
friendship between them at Edward's court Shortly after 
Wulfs departure Beorn had also been sent by the earl to bis 
estates in Hampshire, and had been recalled at the same time. 

Beom was far less strong and active than Wulf, having been 
very weakly during the early years of his life, nor had he had 
the same advantages of education, as he only became Harold's 
ward a year after Wulf was installed as a page at Westminster. 
He was a youth of good and generous disposition, and looked 
with feelings of admiration upon the strength and skill in 
arms of the younger lad, and especially at his power of 
reading. 

" I can never be like you there, Wulf," he would say, "but I 
hope I may some day grow as strong as you and as skilful in 

Beorn's stay in the country had done much for him, his thin 
tall frame had filled out and there was a healthy colour on 
his cheek. He had practised diligently at military exercises, 
and although he found when, on the first day after WulFs 
arrival in London, he challenged him to a trial in arms, he was 
still very greatly his inferior in skill and strength, he bade fair 
to become a galluit fighter. 

" It is a disappointment to me, Wulf," he said as he picked 
up the battle-axe that had been struck from bis hand and sent 
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fiying across the hall by a sweeping blow of WuIFh weapon. 
"I have really worked very hard, and I did think that I ought to 
have caught you up, seeing that I am two years the elder. But 
you have gained more than I have. I did as well as the other 
youths who were taught with me by the house-carl Harold sent 
down with me, bnt I am sure I shall never he as quick or hit 
as strongly as you do." 

" Oh yes, you will, Beom. Age ia nothing. You see you 
were sick and ailing till yon were fifteen years old, so those 
years counted for nothing, and instead of being two years older 
than I am you are many years younger. In another four or 
five years yon will come to your full strength, and will be 
able to strike a far heavier blow than I can now; although I 
do not say heavier than I may he able to do then, as you are 
neither so wide nor so deep chested as I am. But what does it 
matter, one only fights sometimes. You have other advantages, 
you are gentler in s[>eech and manner and have a handsome face. 
When we were pages together the bower-maidens of the queen 
always made much of you, while they called me impudent; 
and would give me many a slap on the cheek." 

" Well, you deserved it richly, Wulf, for you were always 
playing tricks upon thetn — hiding their distalTs or tangling their 
thread, and giving them pert answers when they wanted you 
to do their errands. Well, I hope we shall be always great 
friends, Wulf. Your estates lie not far from mine, and though 
we can scarce be called neighbours we shall be within a day's 
ride of each other, and I trust that we shall fight together under 
the good earl, and often spend our time at each other's houses, 
and hunt and feast together." 

" I hope we shall he much together, Beom," Wulf said 
warmly, "and that we shall be sworn friendsj bnt as for feast- 
ing, I care but little for it We Saxon tbanes are too fond 
both of food and wine-cup, and though I am no monk I 
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would that onr costomB conld be altered. I hate foreigners, 
their ways are in many respects hetter than onrs. The Norniana, 
it is true, may not be much better than we are, but then they 
are bat Northmen a little civilized; but I have heard the eaii 
Bay that the French, and still more the Italians, are vastly ahead 
of us in all arts, and bear themselves with a courtesy and gentle- 
ness to each other that puts to shame our rough manners." 

" We should be neither happier nor better that I can see, 
Wul^ did we adopt the manners of these Italians you speak 
instead of our own." 

"Perhaps not, Beoro, but we should be able to make the 
people happier and better if we conld raise them." 

" I will not even grant that, Wulf. Think you that the smith 
and the shepherd, the bowmaker and the weaver, would be any 
the happier could they read or even write than they are as 
they Bing Saxon Bongs over their work ) I should like to be able 
to read, because Harold thinks much of it, but except for that 
I Bee not that it would do me much good. If the king makes me 
any farther grant of land it will be doubtless properly made out, 
and I can get a clerk or a monk to read it to me. My steward 
will keep the tallies of the tenante' payments. I can leai-n the 
history of our forefathers as well from the songs and tales of 
the gleemen as from books." 

"You are as bad as my man Osgod," Wulf said indig- 
nantly. 

" Well, you need not get hot about it, good Wulf," Beom 
laughed. "When you come to see me I will have gleemen 
to sing the deeds of our fathers to you. When I come to 
yon I will sit as mum as a mouse while you read to me from 
some monk's miEsal. I will force you neither to eat nor to drink 
more than it pleases you, and you shall give me as much to eat 
and drink as it pleases me, then we shall be both well satisfied. 
As for your man Osgod, I wish I had such a fellow. lie will be 
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irell-nigh a giant od« of these days, and in strength may come 
to rival the earl, who is said to be the strongest man on 
English soil." 

"He is a good fellow, Beorn, and I could wish for no better 
to hold a shield over me in the day of battle or to stand back 
to back with me in a hand-to-hand fight" 

"Yon should get him to stand in front of yon," Beom 
laughed. "He woold be a rare screen against arrows and 
javelins." 

The friends were well pleased when they heard they were 
bo^ to accompany Harold to Bosham, which was one of the 
favourite abodes of the Earls of Wessez. It had originally 
been built as a hunting-seat, but Godwin had grown to love 
the place, with its woods extending for miles back and its quiet 
landlocked hartwur, and additions had been made until it had 
grown to be, in point of size at least, a residence worthy of the 
great earls, and Harold preferred it to any of the many 
mansions belonging to him. It was a laige and gay party 
that rode down the road through the quiet woods of Surrey 
and Sussex. They put up each night at the houses of thanee, 
where, as notice had been sent of their coming, they were 
royally entertained, and those selected were proud to afford 
hospitality to the earL 

For a week they stayed at Bosham, hunting in the forests, 
going off in parties under the guidance of the foresters, some 
who cared not for hard labour, hunting in the woods between 
Bosham and the hills, while others went far inland into the 
weald, which was for the most part covered by a great forest, 
with but a few scattered hamlets here and there. Smoke rising 
among the trees showed where the charcoal-burners were at 
work, or where the furnaces were glowing, converting the ore 
into the tough iron that furnished arms and armour for the 
greater portion of the men of the south. At the end of the 
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w«ek the earl umotmced to liis guests that he had provided 
a new diversion for them. 

" Yon see thoae three ships in the harbour," he said. "They 
were bronght here last night, and three hundred men have 
been at work all day preparing them for our reception. I 
propose that we all embark with our dogs and servants, and sail 
along the coast, landing where we please and taking our sport 
As we sail eastward there are abundant forests, and the game 
is far more plentiful than here, and our bip will partake of 
the character of an adventure in thus dropping upon unknown 
places. Tenta have been stored on board the vessels, witJi 
abundance of good cheer of all kinds, so that we can establish 
ourselves where we will, and sleep on shore instead of rocking 
uneasily on the waves." 

The proposal was received with acclamation, and the follow- 
ing morning the whole party embarked upon the three ships. 
The largest was occupied by Harold himself, his brother and 
nephew, and six or seven of his principal thanes. In this craft 
too went Wulf and Beom with their mea On issuing from 
the harbour the ships' heads were tamed to the east The 
wind was light and litful, the sails therefore were not loosed, 
and they proceeded under oars. There was but little tide until 
they reached the extremity of the long point of Seleea, past 
which they were hurried at great speed by the rapid current 
Rowing closer inshore they got into quieter water, and con- 
tinued their way until tide turned, when they anchored, and 
landing with their dogs hunted in the woods for some hours. 

On their return to the Hea-shore they found the tenta erected 
and supper prepared, and the sport having been good they 
remtuned another day. The tide took them the next day 
past the shore of Wulfs estate, and be begged the earl to land 
there and to pass a day or two with his company at Steyning; 
but all were bent upon the chase, and they kept on until they 
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reached the point where the white cliffs began to rise from the 
edge of the water. Here they landed i^in, and spent two or 
three days in hunting. Neither Wulf nor Beom had been to 
sea before, and the quiet motion of the ships with their bellying 
sails and banks of sturdy oarsmen delighted them. There had 
been scarcely any motion, and neither had felt the qualms 
which they had been warned were generally experienced for a 
while by those who went upon the sea for the first time. 

When the journey was resumed Wulf was struck with sur- 
prise and almost awe by the mighty clifTa that rose up from the 
water's edge. Neither he nor Beom had seen anything like 
this, for although both their estates bordered the sea, the shores 
were flat, and vessels, if needs be, could be hauled up on shore. 

"What would happen if a gale were to burst upon us here!" 
Wulf said to his companion. "If the waves were to dash us 
against those white rocks the ships would he broken up like 
^^■shells." 

"Vonr question is answered," Beom said, as a hay suddeuly 
opened to their sight " You see we are going in here, and 
shall anchor snugly somewhere up this river in front of us, 
which is truly the best haven we have seen since we left 
Bosham." Half an hour later the vessels were moored to the 
bank, close to a wooden bridge which spanned the little river. 



CHAPTER IV. 
A STORM. 

AFTER hunting for two days in the forests lying behind 
Newhaven, and in the valley in which Lewes lies, tbey 
again embuked. The master of Harold's ship had expressed 
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some doubts as to the weather, but as he stated that it was but 
some eight miles round the great cliff that they saw to the 
east, and that beyond this the rocks ceased and there was a 
bay in which they could ride at anchor, or if necessary beach 
their Teasels, it was detennined to proceed, as Harold had the 
day before been visited by a thane whose house lay but two 
miles from the shore, and had accepted his invitation for the 
party to take up their abode there tor a few days, as he 
promised them good sport in the forest The clifia rose higher 
as they proceeded. They kept closer inshore, and although they 
could see that the clouds were flying rapidly overhead they 
felt no breeze whatever, being protected from the wind by the 
lofty cliffs. The master was evidently uneasy, for he urged the 
rowers to exert themselves to the utmost. Wulf and Beorn 
stood looking with amazement at the cliffs towering up beside 
them. 

" Is it not strange that they should rise like this — like a wall 
from the water)" Wulf said. "Had they been built up by 
human hands they could scarcely have been more erect and 
T^nlar. I have never seen anything at all like it on land." 

"Then it must be something formed by the sea, Wulf. Do 
you see those caverns at the foot of the cliff, and in some places 
you see there is a mound of rocks as if newly formed) It may 
be that this white stone is soft, and that the sea beating against 
the foot wears it away in time, and then the rock overhead 
gives way by its weight and so leaves an upright wall Per- 
haps, long back, these hills were like other hills, sloping gradu- 
ally down into the sea; but in time, perhaps many, many years 
before the Romans landed here, the sea began to eat them 
away, and has continued to do so ever since, until they are as 
we see them." 

"That may be so, Beom. My father has told me that he 
could remember when our estates stretched a good half-mile 
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farther Be&v&rd, but had siDce beeo eateo &waj by the waves, 
and he says that his father had told him the same thing; there- 
fore, as you say, in many hundreds of years even hills, if the 
stone were soft, might also bo worn away. There we are round- 
ing the point, and beyond there are no more cliffs; doubtless it 
is in this bay that the Shipmaster Edred thinks to anchor." 

At that moment their couTersation was cut short by a tre- 
mendous gust of wind rushing down the sloping hill into the 
hay striking them with such terrible force that the ship heeled 
oTer until the water rushed above the bulwark. The men were 
thrown against each other, and several fell down to leeward. 
The confusion was heightened by the fact that the great smI, 
which was but loosely furled to its yard, burst the ropes, and 
the wind catching it buried the craft Btill further, and she 
would have filled and sunk had not the ship-master seized the 
tiller, and aided by the two sailors there pushed it up, and so 
the boat's head payed off from the wind and ran before it. 

The master shouted to the men to lower the sail, which was 
bellying and flapping violently, but before his orders could be 
obeyed there was a crash. The mast snapped off at the slings 
of the yard, and the wreck fell over the bow of the boat All 
hands were employed for some minutes in getting the sail on 
board and furling it to its yard, which was laid lengthways 
along the thwarts. It was found that three men Standing in 
the bows had been killed, and several others badly hurt The 
vessel was by this time some distance from shore. Nothing 
could be done until she was freed of the water, with which 
she was nigh half-full, and all hands were employed in bailing 
it out. 

The squall had increased rather than lessened in fury, and 
by the time the water was cleared out they were two miles 
from the headland Orders were then given to man the oars 
again but it was found that several of these bad been lost, 
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hsving been vuhed way when the men leapt op, believing that 
l^e boat would capsize, or had slipped from the rowlocks un- 
noticed while they were engaged in getting in the saii This 
was a serious misfortuDe, for every oar waa needed to force her 
through the water in the teeth of the wind, which was blowing 
direcdy off shore. The remaining oars were all doable-banked, 
Harold himself and his thanes taking their places among the 
rowers. 

For an hoar they laboured their hardest, but at the end of 
that time they were farther from shore than when they began, 
the force of the wind actdng on the poop and broad hull driving 
her seaward faster than the rowers could force her shorewud. 
The sea, too, was now getting up, and the motion of the vessel 
rendered it increasingly difficult to row. Edred left his place 
at the tiller and went forward to Harold. 

"My lord," he said, "it is Qseless, Id spite of yonr efforts 
we are drifting fartlier and farther out, and from the look of 
the sky I fear that we are going to have a great gale, and there 
is nothing to do but to set a little sail and to run before it. 
Maybe tjiere will presently be a shift of wind, which may 
enable us to make for shore. At present you are but exhaust- 
ing yourselves in vain, and the sea will soon get up so much 
that it will be impossible to use the oars." 

"So be it," Harold replied; and at the master's orders the oars 
were laid in, and the men prepared to get sail upon her. A 
sailor climbed up the mast and fastened the stays close to the 
point which was broken o£ Then another joined him, and a 
block was lashed to Uie mast just below Uie stays, and the 
halliards were rove through it; then Edred brought out a small 
sail, and tiiis was hoisted, and the vessel, which had before 
been rolling heavily, began to glide swiftly through the water. 
They had had the satisfaction of seeing that their consorts, 
although like themselves nearly capsized by the squall, had 
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suffered no damage, bot after lowering their Bails and yards to 
the deck, had succeeded in rowing into the bay, their lighter 
bull and dnmght enabling the oars to drive them through the 
water in the teeth of the wind. 

" She is going along finely now," Wulf said. 

"Yes," Beom agreed; "but before night there is like to 
be a sea that will try her." 

Harold held a consultation with the master, and presently all 
the men were called to work. The great sail was unrolled from 
its yard and a portion cut off, somewhat wider than the beam 
of the boat, and in length reaching from the bow to the mast. 
Nails and hammers were brought up from the little cabin, and 
the canvas was stretched from bulwark Co bulwark and strongly 
nailed to the wood on either side, oars being first lashed across 
at short intervals to support it. 

"I suppose that is for us to lie under. Master Wulf)" Osgod 
said. " It is a pity it was not erected before, for there is not 
a man on board who is not drenched to the skm." 

" It is not put there to keep you dry, Osgod, but to keep the 
waves from coming into the ship. But she goes over them 
well The wind is getting up, Osgod, and we shall have a 
great sea presently." 

"Then why don't we turn and saU back agiunt It seems 
to me to be folly to be running away from the land if such is 
going to be the weather." 

"How can we sail back again T Do you not see that it is 
the wind that is blowing us off, and the vessel must go as the 
wind takes her. One can go a little this way or that, but no 
man ever yet stuled in the teeth of the wind" 

"This is the first time I have ever been to sea," Osgod said, 
" and I trust it will be the last. The tossing of the ship makes 
me strangely giddy, and many of the servants are downright 
ill with it. Why men should go on the water when they cao 
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walk opon the l&nd is more than I can say. I think I will go 
and lie down nnder the shelter of the sail, for indeed I feel as 
if I were about to die." 

Wolf himself was feeling strangely uncomfortable. As long 
as they had been at work he had not felt unwell, for the neces- 
sity of holding on to the bulwarks or ropes, and the excitement 
of their strange position, had saved him from experiencing many 
qualms; but both he and Beom were soon glad to follow Osgod's 
example, and to lie down on the hoards under the rowers' 
benches. Fiercer and fiercer blew the wind, more and more 
violent became the motion of the ship; masses of water fell on 
the canvas forward, as she plunged into the waves, and would 
have soon beaten it in had it not been for the support of the 
oars. By evening most of the men were lying under the 
shelter, while Harold's brother and friends had retired to the 
little cabin in the stem. The earl himself remained by the 
ude of the ship-master, who had taken his place close to the 
tiller, which was worked by four men. 

" Think yon that she will weather it, Edredt" 

" I have little fear about that, my lord. She is a staunch 
boat, and I have been aboard her in seas as heavy as this. 
Besides, that thought of yours of stretching the canvas across 
her how has greatly improved her chances. The water runs 
off aa fast as it falls od it, and none comes on board. Had it 
not been for this every man would have had to bail all 
night No, I have no fear of her weathering the gale. What 
I am afraid of is, that if this wind continues to blow we shall 
assuredly be lost on the coast of Normandy." 

"That would be an ill fortune, indeed, for I know that the 
Normans count all that are cast on their shores as lawful prey; 
and even if we reach the land in safety and escape murder at 
the hands of the lord of the soil and his people, I may fall into 
the hands of Duke William, who is assuredly no friend of mine, 
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seeing that I stand in the way of his dssigns apon the throne of 
England. Truly it was an evil moment when the thought of 
taking to the sea occurred to me, and I would give a broad 
slice of my earldom to be back at Bosham." 

Hoar by hour the waves increased in size and violence, and 
often poured tn over the sides. The number of men on board 
was too great for all to work effectively. They therefore were 
divided into two parties, one being engaged in bailing while the 
other lay under cover, the change being made every hour. 
Wulf preferred working to lying still, for as the craft rolled the 
water washed over them, while the din of the waves striking the 
ship's side, and the cataracts of spray faUing on to the canvas 
above were deafening, and it was impossible to get a moment's 
sleep. All were glad when morning broke, although the scene 
that met their eyes was the reverse of comforting. Small as 
was the amount of sail die vessel tore through the water under 
the pressure of the following wind Great waves with white 
crests pursued her, and as they neared her stem it seemed to 
Wulf that they must inevitably fall over and crush her. The 
ipray torn from the crest by the wind filled the air. The wind 
shrieked in the cordage, and the vessel creaked and groaned as 
she rolled from side to side. 

" I would not have believed if I had not seen it, that the 
sea could be so violent and ill-behaved," Wulf shouted to Osgod, 
who was then standing beside him. 

" If my clothes were bat dry and my stomach full I would 
not mind so much," Osgod replied; "but to be drenched in 
water all night and to have nought to eat in the moraing, takes 
the courage out of one mightily. How long, think yoo, will 
this go on)" 

"That no one can say. It may last two or three days." 

"And no food all that time!" Osgod exclaimed in dismay. 

"We could stand that well enough, Osgod; but I do not 
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tfajnt there ia much chance of oar being called npon to do so, 
for I heard one of the sailors say that unless the storm abates 
marvellously we are likely to be cast upon the French coast 
before nightfalL" 

" I should bo glad to be cast anywhere so it were ont of this. 
At least) whether it be France or Euglaud, there must be food 
to be had on shore." 

" You do not understand, Osgod. Unless we happen to be 
cast upon a shelving coast with sand or gravel the craft may 
be dashed to pieces, and all lose their lives; for assuredly 
none could swim long in such a sea as this." 

"Well, we must hope that we shall find a shore such as 
you speak of," Osgod said tranquilly; "but for my part, I am 
content to take the risk rather than wait another three days 
before getting anything to eat" 

" And I would rather fast for a week than run the risk of 
the ship being broken up on the rocks," Wulf replied. " I can 
swim but little even in calm water, and I am sura that I could 
do nothing among Uiose waves." 

"I can swim, and will look aitm you," Osgod said confi- 
dently. " I used to swim every day in the Thames." 

Wulf shook his head. " I daresay you might look after me 
if I fell into the Thames, Osgod, but it is a veiy different thing 
in a sea like this. These waves would dash a swimmer hither 
and thither as U he were but a chip of wood; besides, the spray 
would smother him. Even at this height above the water it 
is difficult to breathe when one turns round and faces the wind. 
I think that our only hope lies in running npon a fiat shore, 
where the waves will wash the vessel up so high that we may 
bo able to leap out from the bow on to the land beyond the 
reach of their fory." 

Late in the afternoon one of the sailors on the poop astern 
shouted out that land was visible, and it was not long before 
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it could be seen from the deck. All eyes were directed anxi- 
ously tow&rds it. 

"It is a rocky coast," Edred said, "but the rocks are not high, 
and if we can manage to direct the vessel between two of them 
WB may escape. At present it is needful that most of the crew 
should keep in the stem, but when we are about to strike they 
must all run suddenly forward, so as to leap out as soon as she 
toucbee the ground. There will be but little time given to 
them, for assuredly the seas will batter her to pieces the 
moment she falls among the rocks," 

Harold issued the order. All were to remain at their posts 
until he gave the word, and were then t« run forward. The 
master scanned the shore anxiously. 

"See you, my lord, that opening right ahead of us? It 
seems to me barely the widtb of the ship, but if I can direct 
her truly between the rocks methink; that most of the crew 
will gain the land. I shall myself take the belm. That is my 
duty and my right, and should I not succeed in making the 
shore, I shall at least die well conteoted with the thought that 
you who are the hope of England will be saved." 

" I would fain stay with you, Edred." 

"That cannot be, my lord. As it is my duty to stay by the 
ship to the last, so it is your first duty to save your life for 
England. I need no aid, for the vessel 8t«erB well, and by the 
help of a rope round the tiller I can manage her alone. Fare- 
well, my lord, if we are not to meet again on earth. A very 
few minutes will decide our fate." 

"Swimming will he of no use there, Osgod," Wulf said. 
"Look how the spray daahee itself against the black rocks." 

" I thought not that it would be so bad," Osgod replied. 
"I wonder the master does not cast anchor." 

" The ropes would not hold for a moment," Wulf said, " and 
when they broke we might drift broadside on to the rocks. 
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whidi would mean destruction for alL The master is steering 
for that narrow opening between these two great rocks ahead. 
It will be but two or three minutes now before our fate is 
decided." 

At this moment Harold shouted : 

"Let each man make his peace with God." And baring 
his head he stood silently for a minute or two, imitated by all 
on board. Then Harold again reused his voice in a shout that 
was heard above the storm: 

"Move forward now all of you, but not further forward than 
the mast; for if her head were too far down the master could 
not hold her straight Moreover, the mast will assuredly 
fall forward and crush those in front of iL Therefore, let no 
man go forward of it until the ship strikes." 

The sailors had already cut away the canvas stretched across 
the bow, and all on board clustered just aft the mast^ Wulf 
looked back, and saw the master standing alone on the poop, 
with his eyes fixed in front of him and a look of grim resolve 
on his face. Then he turned again to look ahead. The scene 
was terrible. On either side extended a long line of white foam. 
Great masses of water were hurled against the rocks with a 
thundering crash, and the spray flew high up into the air, and 
then, caught by the wind, was carried far inland. The rocks 
were now but a few lengths ahead, and the passage between 
them looked terribly narrow, so narrow that he doubted if the 
ship could possibly pass through them. Not a word was 
spoken on board as the ship neared the opening. Now she 
swerved a little to one side, now a little to tlie other, as the 
waves lifted her stem and swept her along, but the hand of the 
mast«r checked her immediately, and brought her head hack 
to the Una 

She was but a length away from the pass^e when there was 
a crash that shook her from stem to stem; then another great 
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wave lifted her, and WuU saw a black wall of took gleaming 
with the water tbaX etreamed down it. Th« wall of rock fiashed 
past the bulwarks so closely that he could have touched it 
A moment later the ship struck again, this time with a force 
that threw many off their feet, while the mast felt over the 
bow. Then once more she lifted, shot a few feet further, then 
struck with tremendous force and remained stationary. 

There was a grinding and spUntering of planka, as the men 
rushed forward, and then a wave swept oyer the vessel, carry- 
ing all on deck before it into the cove beyond the rock, rolling 
them over and over Up a sandy shore behind. Some managed 
to dig their hands and feet into the sand and to scramble out; 
more were sucked back again by the receding waters. As Wulf 
found himself in the water he felt hia arm clutched, and Osgod 
shouted in his ear: "Do not struggle, I can keep you npl" 

"^hen thrown up on the sand Wulf tried in vain to resist 
the backward rush of the water; he and Osgod were home 
out again. When the next wave again swept them up Wulf 
saw the earl standing knee^eep in the water, and as he was 
swept past, Harold seized him and Osgod, and with tremendous 
strength lifted them right out of the water. "Keep still!" he 
shouted; "your weight will help me to keep my feet" Wulf 
felt bis supporter quiver as the water rushed out, for he was 
waist-deep now; but directly afterwards he set them both 
down on their feet, saying, "Bun before the next wave comes." 
Ten yards farther and they were beyond the reach of the sea. 
Harold was with them, and directed those who had got ashore 
to form lines, taking hold of each other's hands, and so to ad- 
vance far into the surf and grasp their comrades as they were 
swept up. Many were saved in this way, although some of the 
rescuers were badly hurt by floadng pieces of wreckage, for the 
vessel had entirely broken up immediately after her course had 
been arrested. 
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As BOOS as all who could be seen wera brought uhore it waa 
found that ten men were nuBaing, among whom was the maater 
of the ship, most of them having probably been struck by float- 
ing timbers. Ab soon as it was certain that no more would 
come ashore alive Harold called the men together. Bough 
litters were made of oars and pieces of saU, for the conveyance 
of those who bad broken limbs or were too much injured to walk, 
and the party prepared for a start; By this time several men, 
apparently of the fishing class, had approached, but stood a 
short distance away, evidently waiting for the departure of the 
party before beginning the work of collecting whatever the 
sea might cast up^ Harold went over to them, and asked in 
the Norman tongue ; 

" What shore is this, and how far is it to the nearest town 
where we can obtain shelter and asBistancel" 

"Yon are in Fouthieu, in the territories of Count Conrad. 
The town of St Valery is but two miles along the coast. There 
you can obtain all you need." 

Betuming to his men, Harold ordered the wounded to be 
raised, and the party at once set out. Harold had already 
taken off his gold chain and rings, and had told his companions 
to do the same, in order that the cupidity of the natives might 
not be excited nor their rank guessed at; As soon as they 
started Wolf went up to him. 

" My lord," he said, " I fear that yon have already been 
recognized by one of the fishermen. I saw him looking ear- 
nestly at yoo, and then whisper to one of his companions. 
After doing so he hurried away." 

"That is bad news, Wulf; but I conld hardly expect that I 
should be long unrecii^ized. There are many vessels come 
and go between the northern ports and our own, and in St. 
Valery there must be nnmbere of sailors and fishermen who 
have seen me in London. Besides, we are sure to be questioned 
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by tlie count as to our rank and condition, and even conld we 
conceal it for a while, the news is certain to be brought ere 
long from England of our having been blown off the ooaat, and 
when it was known it would be speedily guessed that we were 
the missing party. Hark you, Wulf ; I have never heard aught 
good of Count Conrad, and one cannot say what steps he may 
take to force us to pay a heavy ransom, but it is like enough 
that he will do all he can to prevent the news of my being in 
his hands from reaching the ears of Uie dnka It is likely ^lat 
you and Beom, being but lads, will be watched less rigorously 
than the rest of us. Should this be so, try, if you find an 
opportunity, to send the news to the duke that we are all held 
prisoners hera I shall, of course, endeavour to communicate 
with him, but some chance may occur by which you can do so 
more readily than I can." 

"I will try to do so, my lord; but I trust this Norman count 
will treat you with all due honour and courtesy." 

Wulf then fell back to Beoru's side, and half an hour later 
the shipwrecked party entered the gates of St Valery. The 
townspeople flocked round them, and as soon as they learned 
that they were a party of shipwrecked Saxons who bad been 
blown by the gale from England, they were led to the house of 
the officer in command of the town. He asked them a few 
questions, saying, "I must refer the matter to the count. 
By the usages of our land all who are cast upon it become hie 
prisoners, to be put to ransom or otherwise as he may decida 
However, food shall be supplied you at once, bat you must be 
content to remain under guard until his pleasure is known." 

They were accordingly at once placed in a disused granary, 
under the charge of a strong guard. Food was brought to 
them, and as soon as they had consumed this, most of the men 
threw themselves on the ground, worn out by theirlong exertions. 

" This is a sorry welcome, Wulf, after our escape from the 
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sea," Beom stud. " Truly the land seems as inhoepJtabte as 
the ocean." 

"It is not pleasaat, Beom, bat at present I feel so thankful 
for mj escape from those terrible wavae that even the thought 
that we are aU prisoners to this petty noble does not greatly 
concern ma Doubtless William of Normandy, who is the liege 
lord of the land, will speedily take us out of bis hands. Were 
ve alone it may be that we should suffer a long stay in his 
dungeons, but Harold and his brother are far too important 
personages to be allowed to remain in the hands at one of the 
duke's TasB&ls." 

"It is shameful," Beom said indignantly. "I do not say 
that those who are cast on our shores may not be often pillaged 
and ill-treated by the common folk, but surely none of gentle 
blood would fail to show them kindness and hospitality." 

"That is so OD onr coast of Susse^c, but I have heard that 
further west, and certainly among the Danes of Northumbria, 
vessels cast on the coast are considered as gifts from the sea, 
and even the lives of those who gain the shore are not often 
respected. I regret much that Harold should be with ns. It is 
true that hie being here will doubtless shorten the term of our 
imprisonment^ bat it is unfortunate that he should fall into the 
hands of WUliam, who is as famous for ci'aft and subtlety as he 
is for bravery and skill as a leader." 

"Bot what can he gain from Haroldl" Beom asked. "Oar 
earl is well-nigh as much known throughout Europe as William 
of Normandy, and all Christendom would cry out with shame 
were he treated with ought but courtesy by the duke." 

" I doubt not that he vrill treat him with courtesy, Beorn, 
bnt he may well wring soma concessions from him before he 
lete him depart. He may bargain that the Normans may be 
again allowed to hold land in England, and to build their castles, 
as they did before Godwin and his sons returned from exile. 
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uid the Normans bad to Qy tho Und, aav« tha» urouDd tlie 
peraon of the king. He may beg so many biabopricB for Nor- 
man priests. There ii no saying what concessions he may 
extort Of aU princes in Eorope I had rather Harold had 
fallen into the hands of any other than into those of WiUiam 
of Normandy." 

"Truly I hare never troubled my head about such matters, 
Wulf, and tbonght that it would be time to do so when I 
became a thane, and had a vote at the Witaa" 

" I have heard much of them from the prior of Bramber, 
who is a true Englishman, and though a priest, learned in all 
matters that appertain to the history of times past and of our 
own ; he impressed upon me that just as a boy must practaae 
arms if he is to bear them worthily as a man, so he should 
study the story of our kings, and learn what is passing, not 
only in our own country but in others, if he is ever to r^se 
his voice in council" 

Harold and his thanes sat apart discussing the position, their 
conclusion being very similar to that arrived at by Wulf. 
Chivalry had but shght influence as yet in the Weat of Europe. 
Kings and princes cared little as to the means by which they 
attained an end. Rivals to a throne were put out of the way 
without scruple; the profession of arms was a business like 
any other, carried on for gain; a captured foe was valued 
chiefly for the amount of ransom that could be obtained for 
him; petty barons and powerful nobles alike levied ezactJons 
on those who might fall into their hands, unless previously 
provided with a safe-conduct Years later, when King Bichard 
was made a prisoner on bis return from the Holy Land, it 
was only because of his great exploits for the recapture of die 
Holy Sepulchre that any feeling of reprobation was excited 
against hie captors. Thus then, although Normandy was at 
peace with England, it did not seem an unnatural thing to 
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Harold and his oomp&nioDS that the noble into vhose hands 
they had faUen should demand a heavy raDsom, or that the 
Dnke of Normandy himself should utilise the opportunity for 
his advantage. 

On the following morning they heard a large body of hone- 
men ride up. A minute later the governor accompanied by a 
Nonnao noble entered. Tfaey va» foUotred by a number of 
men-at-arms, among whom was a fishennao. 

" Now, fellow," the count said to this man, " which is the 
Saion Harold 1" 

" I am," Harold said, advancing a step before his companions. 
" I am Harold, Karl of Wessex. I have with my companions 
been cast on your shores. I expect honourable treatment, and 
am willing to pay any reasonable ransom should you demand 
one." 

"We will talk of that afterwards," the coant said roughly; 
" for the present yon go with me to my castle at Beanraia But 
first do you and your men hand over all valuables that you may 
possess; they are forfeited to me, being cast up on my land." 

Without a word Harold produced his chain of office and other 
ornaments, and dropped them into a helmet which a soldier at 
the orders of the count held out for them. His companions did 
the same, the thanes first and then the two lads. 

"That will do," the count said to ^e soldiers "That is 
my share, yoa can search the rest yourselves." 

"I protest against this robbery," Harold said haughtily, 
■'and will proclaim you in all the courts of Europe as one who 
is false to his station, and who condescends to pillsge those 
whom fortune has cast on hie shores." 

" You can wait until you get an opportunity to do so," the 
count sneered; "it is not likely to come for some time. You 
can do as you like to the others," he went on to the governor, 
"I want not to be cumbered with them. Yon can doubtless 
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find work for them on the fortifications, but if you can put 
them to Qo use or thej aie troublesome, cut their throate and 
throw them iuto &e sea." 

The Saxons fingered their knives, but Harold said in their 
own tongue, "Resistance would be folly, the time may ceme 
when we may turn the tables on this fellow." The soldiers 
now closed round Harold and the thanes and led them oat of the 
house. Here they were ordered to meant each behind a soldier, 
and as soon as they had done eo they rode out from St Valery, 
and crossing the river Somme at Abbeville, and the Anthie 
by a ford near Crecy, reached the fortress of Eeaurain on the 
river Canche near the town of Hesdin before nightfall. On the 
road Wulf watched anxiously for a chance to escape, but none 
offered itself. Soldiers rode on both sides of the captives, and 
had he slipped from the horse he could not have hoped to 
make hia escape across an open country. As soon as they 
entered the fortress Harold and the thanes were all consigned 
to dungeons, but the count, learning that the two lads bad 
been Harold's pt^es, said they should wait on himself. "And 
see," he said to them, " that your service is good, if yon do not 
wish to dangle over the moat at the end of a rofie." 

"It is a shame that such a man should be a nobleman," 
Beom exclaimed indignantly to Wnlf, as he saw that the soldiers 
were placing chains upon Harold before they led him away. 

" He is a hateful-looking villain," Wulf said. " It is but 
lately that he revolted against William. I heard of it from the 
prior. His brother, the last Count of Ponthieu, joined France 
in an invasion of Normandy. He fell in an ambush at St 
Aubin, and this man became count. For a time he was held 
prisoner by the duke, but afterwards he was freed, and re- 
ceived back his dominions as a vassal. Hia face is at once 
cruel and base. I told you the instructions Harold gave me, 
Beorn; the need for carrying them out has arrived, and I will 
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try to make my escape without loss of time from this fortress 
to bear the tidings to the duke." 

" I will escape with you, Wulf ; two can get on better than 

" That is BO, Beorn, and I wonld gladly have yoa with me, but 
maybe I shall be detected in attempting to escape and be slain, 
or I may fall into the hands of peasants and be brought back 
here, and if ve were together all hope of letting the duke 
know of our lord's captivity would be at an end. Therefore it 
were beet that I made the attempt first. If I fail, which is 
like enough, then do you in turn try to get away and bear the 
news to the duke." 

Beom did not like to stay behind, but he saw that Wulfs 
plan was best, and accordingly fell in with it 

"Will you go at oncet" he asked. 

" No ; I will stay for a day or two to lull suspicion. They 
may watch us just at first, but if they see that we do as we 
are ordered with good-will they will cease to regard us so 
narrowly; moreover, it will be needful to know the place well 
before I devise a plan of escape." 



ROUEN. 



FB the next two days the lives of the two young Saxons 
were well-nigh unbearable. At meals the count by turns 
abused and jeered at them, and his companions, following his 
example, lost no opportunity of insulting them in every way, 

"If this goes on, Wulf," Beom said as they threw them- 
selves down on the ground late that night, when the carousal 
IWS' ' 
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wu ended, "I shall snatch the count's dEtgger from his belt and 
bury it in his heart, though they pat me to death by torture 
afterwards " 

"I thought of doing bo myself, Beom, to-night, when he 
threw a cup of vine over me. But I said to myself my life is 
net my own, Harold's rescue depends on it We are bound 
as his men to suffer in patience whatever may befaU us. In 
another hour I shall tij to make my escape. When it was your 
turn to wait this evening I stole away for a time, and went to 
the abed where they keep the war-engines and took thence a 
coU of rope, which I have hidden in the court-yard. You know 
that we noticed last night where the sentries were placed, and 
decided where I might best drop from the wall unobserved. 
Fortunately the moat is dry at present, though they can turn 
water into it from the stream, at will, so that once down I 
shall have no difficulty in getting away. Now I want you to 
go to sleep directly, I shall not stir until you do ao, then when 
you are questioned in the morning you can say that I was by 
your side when you went to sleep, and that when you woke in 
the morning the place was vacant Yon can say that I told 
you daring the day that I could not suffer these insults much 
longer, and that you snppose that after you had gone to sleep 
I must have got up and either killed myself or in some way 
made my escape." 

Beom lay quiet for a time and then Wulf said suddenly, 
"I have changed my mind, Beom; we will go together. I feel 
it is likely that in his wrath at my escape the count may slay 
you, and thus the object with which you remained behind 
would come to nothing, therefore it is best that you go with 
m&" 

"I was thinking so myself, Wulf, though I would not say it; 
but in truth I think the risks we may run in making our way to 
Souen are small compared to those of staying here." 
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"We must lose no time, Beorn. The castle is quiet now, 
and we must be miuiy miles aw&y hum here hefore morning, for 
you may be sore the count's horsemen will scour iJie country 
far and wide in pursuit of us." 

They had that morning, before the count was np and their 
services were required, wandered about the fortress, apparently 
paying no attention to anything, but really closely observing 
the approaches to the walls and the general features of the 
country ontdde. They now stole out, keeping in tie shadow 
of the building, until they reached the staircase leading up to 
the battlements, dose to the point Wulf had fixed upon for 
making their descent This had been chosen chiefly because no 
sentry was placed on that part of the wall, the watch generally 
being careless, as Normandy was at present a.t peace with its 
neighbours. When they reached the top of the steps they 
listened for a short time, but everything was silent. Then they 
stepped out on to the narrow pathway along the battlements, 
fastened one end of the rope round a piece of stonework and 
let the other end drop down into the fossa 

"Shall we both go down together, the rope is strong enoughV 
Beom asked. 

"It is strong enough, but we had better go separately, 
Beom ; we are neither of ns accustomed to climb ropes, and if 
the upper one were to slip down too fast he might knock the 
oUier off the rope. It makes no matter who goes first I will if 
you Uke, only mind if yon hear a footstep approaching let your- 
self down at once whether I am off the rope or not Be sore 
and twist your l^s tightly round it, or it will run through 
your fingers." 

Taking hold of the rope he at once swung himself over, and 
without much difficulty reached the bottom in safety. He had 
scarcely done so when Beom came down beside him with a 
rush. 
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"What made you come down like that, ;ou narrowly noiased 
coming on my headt" 

"I believe I have out my fingers to the boue," Beorn 
groaned; "I feel aa if I were holding a bar of hot iron. You 
had scarcely efarted before I heard voices; they were evi- 
dently those of men going their rounds, so I caught hold of 
the rope and swung myself off, but before I got my legs fairly 
round the rope I began to slip, and though I gripped it as 
hard as I conld I could not stop myself, hut slid down like 
lightning." 

"HushI" Wulf whispered, "they are coming along above." 
The voices came nearer until they sounded directly overhead. 
Wulf knew that it was very unlikely they would notice the 
rope in the dark, but he felt much relieved as he heard them 
pass oa He waited until they could no longer be heard. 

"Now, Beorn, we can safely be off." 

It was muddy at the bottom of the fosse, but not so deep as 
they thought it would be, and they scrambled up the opposite 
aids and then struck across the country south. Presently they 
came upon a road, which they followed, until after three hours' 
walking they reached the Authie river, at a spot where the 
bank was broken down. 

"This must be a ford, we had best try to wade across. Any- 
how there cannot be very many yards to swim, and we can 
both manage that" 

They found that the bottom was pebbly, and that even in the 
middle the water waa not much above their waists. 

"That is something done, at any rate," Beorn stud. "Now 
which way shall we got This road we are on seems to lead 
Booth and we cannot do better than follow it, the stars give 
us light enough, now that our eyes are accustomed to the dark- 
ness." 

" Ves, we can keep this road, which is no doubt that by which 
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we tnvelled before, as far as the village which I heard them 
call Noyelle, then we shall have to strike off to the left, for that 
place was not far from Abbeville, and shall have to follow the 
Somme up some distance, unless we caa find means of crossing 
it." 

" I should think we had better leave the road before we get 
to the vill^e, so as to be well away from it If any peasant were 
going to work early and caught sight of as he would be sure to 
mention it to any horseman who might come along searching 
for US. I noticed that there were several woods on our right as 
we rode along." 

" That would be the safest way, no doubt," Wulf agreed. 
"Fortunately we can4o without food for to-morrow" — for both 
had managed to get some supper after they had fiuiahed in the 
hall, — "and having made tip my mind to escape to-night I hid 
away a large piece of bread under my emock. We can manage 
very well on that." 

Accordingly after an hour's walking they left the road and 
bore to the south-west But little of the land was cultivated, and 
they were fortunate in not coming upon any woodland until 
h'ght b^ian to break in the sky. Then they made their way to 
the nearest wood, went in for some distance and then tjirew 
themselves down, and in a few minutes were fast asleep. 
Accustomed to judge time by the position of the sun, they saw 
when they awoke that it was already past noon, and after eat- 
ing a few mouthfals of bread they continued their journey. 
For the most part their coarse lay among woods, and they did 
not venture across an open piece of country until after a careful 
examination to see that no one was in sight. 

Shortly after starting they caught sight of a village in the 
distance, which they afterwards learned was St. Biguier, but 
with these exceptions saw no human habitation. Late in the 
afternoon they came down on the bank of the Somme. This 
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was thickly covered with long reeds and rushes, and among 
these they sat down and ate the rest of their bread, confident 
that however vigilant the search thej would not be traced. 

"This ia a very different matter to the last crossing," Beom 
said. "This ia a wide river, and I fear that I could not swim 
across it" 

"Nor should I like to try. But fortunately there is no 
occasion for us to trust to ewimming; for we can pull up or 
break off a number of these great rushes and make them into 
two bnnchea; these will give us ample support for our 
passage." 

" So they will, Wulf ; I should never have thought of that" 

Two large bundles were soon made, the reeds being tied to- 
gether by a tough climber that wreathed itself everywhere 
among them, and as soon as it was quite dark they went down 
to the water's edge, and found to their aatisfaction that the 
reeds possessed ample buoyancy for their purpose. Wading 
in they startled swimming, resting their chests on the reeds and 
striking out with their legs, and in a few minutes were on the 
southern bank of the river. 

" Now we must make to the east of south," Waif said. " I 
should say if we walk steadily all night we shall be beyond the 
territory of this vile count I hope before long we shall strike 
on some road leading in the right direction, for if we get among 
the woods again we shall be able to make no progress. But any 
road we may come upon going at all in the right direction is 
likely to lead to Rouen." 

"How far is it, do you thinkt" 

"I have a very vague idea. The prior had a map of Nor- 
mandy, and on this he pointed ont to me how the duchy bad 
grown since William came as a boy to be ite duke. I can 
remember the general position of the town, but not more than 
that I should think from the Somme to Rouen most be over 
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seventy miles and less t^an a hundred, but mere closely than 
tliat I cannot gneas." 

They came upon no road before morning, but as the country 
was open they made good progress, and when they lay down 
in a thicket as the day was breaking they calculated that they 
must be nearly thirty miles south of the Sonun& 

"I feel that I want sleep," Beom said, "but still more that 
I want food. If it is another sixty miles to Houen I know 
not how we are going to travel the distance fasting" 

"No, we must get some food to-morrow or rather to-day, 
Beom. We have nothing of any value to offer for it. 
They searched us too closely for anything to escape them. 
We dare not go into any town or village until we are quits 
sura that we are beyond the count's territories, but we might 
enter some solitary hat and pray for a piece of bread for 
charity, or we can walk all day, by which time we shall surely 
be well beyond the Count of Ponthieu's territory, and could 
boldly go into a town. If we are seized, we can demand to bo 
sent to Rouen, saying ws are bearers of an important message 
to Duke William, and even if they do not send us straight on, 
they would hardly keep ns without food." 

After sleeping for four or five hours they again Started, 
and after walking some miles came upon a herdsman's cottage. 
The man was out, and his wife looked with surprise at the 
two lads, whose garments, though stained by sea-water and 
travel, were evidently those of youths of a class above the 
common. Beom addressed her in her own language, and told 
her that they were wayfarers who had lost their road and 
were grievously in need of food. She at once invited them to 
come in, and set before them some black bread and some 
cheese made from goats' milk. They learned to their satis 
faction that they had long passed the Umits of Ponthieu, and 
that Rouen was distant about fifty miles. 
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"The road from Amiens lies five miles to the e&st," she 
said; "but it would be shorter for you to keep due aouth, for 
it inclines in that direction. Yon will strike it after seven 
miles' WBlking and after that yon cannot miss your way," 

After warmly thanking the woman for her hospitality the 
lads again started, feeling greatly strengthened and refreshed by 
their meal; but want of sleep told upon them, and when they 
got within sight of the road they again lay down, and slept 
until the Hon was setting. Resuming their journey they 
followed the road, and before morning crossed orer a range of 
hills, and presently arrived at a small hamlet close to which 
was a monastery. Towards this they directed their steps, and 
seating themselves on the ground near the door, waited until 
it was unbarred. 

"You are early wayfarers, my sons," the monk who opened 
the gates said as they went up, "and you seem to have 
travelled far." 

" That have we, father, and are sorely in need of food." 

The hospitality of the monasteries was unbounded, and the 
monk at once led them into the kitchen, where bread, meat, and 
wine were placed before them. 

" Truly yon were hungry," the monk said smilingly as he 
watched their onslaught upon the joint 

"We were well-nigh starving, father. For two days we 
have had nought to eat save a crust of bread we had brought 
vrith us, and some that a shepherd's wife bestowed upon us 
out of oharity, and we have walked from near Hesdin." 

" I do not ask out of curiosity, my sons," the monk said 
after a pause, "and you know it is not our custom to question 
wayfarers who come in to ask our hospitality ; but it is strange 
to see two youths, who by their dress and manner seem to 
belong to a superior station, in so pitiable a state as you are, 
and wandering alone, as it would seem, penniless through the 
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country. I ask not 3four confidenco, bat it you chose to give 
it^ maybe we might aid or advise yoo. Our prior is a kindly 
man, and very gentle with the faults of others." 

" We are Saxons, father. We were wrecked four days 
since near St, Valery, and are now bonnd on an errand of 
high importance to Dake William, to whom it is urgent we 
should arrive as soon as possible. We have run sore peril on 
the way, and have been stripped of onr money and valuables." 

" Is your mission of importance to the duke as well as to 
yourselves^" the monk asked gravely. 

" It is of great importance to him. I am sure that he would 
consider that any one who assisted us on our way bad done 
him good service." 

The monk look earnestly at them. "I will speak to the 
prior," he said. He returned in a few minutes and bade them 
follow him. 

The prior was a tall, gentle old man. "I have heard your 
story from brother Gregory," he aaid, " and I wished to see you 
that I might judge for myself whether so strange a tale, as that 
two shipwrecked boys should have important business with 
our duke, could be believed, before I did aught to help yon 
forward. You look to me honest of purpose and of gentle 
blood, and not, I am sure, belonging to the class of wayfarer 
who will trump up any story for the purpose of gaining alms. 
Whether your errand with the duke b of the importance you 
deem it I cannot say, but if yon give me your word that yon 
consider it an urgent matter, I will aid you to proceed at once." 

" We do indeed consider it most urgent, father, and we are 
sure that the duke will so regard it We should not have 
walked well-nigb a hundred miles in two days and nights, 
and that almost without food, had we not deemed it so." 

"Brother Gregory," the prior said, "bid lay-brother Philip 
at once prepare three palfreys, and tell him he is to ride him- 
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Belf with these two Saxon yontbs to Eouen. Th« distance is 
thirty miles," be went on as the monk left the room. " It is not 
yet six o'clock, and though onr palfreys are not accustomed to 
travel at rapid speed, you will be there this afternoon in time 
to have audience with the duke." 

The lads returned their warm thanks to the prior. " We 
would gladly tell you the purport of our mission," Beom said, 
"but we are only the bearers of news, and the duke might be 
displeased did he know that we had confided to any before it 
reached his own ear." 

" I wish not to learn it, my son. It is sufficient for me that 
yon haye a mission to onr duke, and that I am possibly 
furthering his interest by aiding you to reach him. But, in 
sooth, I am more moved by the desire to aid two stranger 
youths, whom the sea and man alike eeem to have treated 
hardly. Is it long since you left England!" 

" We have well-nigb lost account of time, father, so much 
has taken place in a few daya Tis but a week since we were 
sailing along the English coast with a large company in three 
ships, when a sudden tempest arose, earned away our sail, 
blew us off the shore, and then increasing in fury drove us 
before it until we were wrecked on the coast of Ponthieu, near 
St. Valery. Since then we have been prisoners, have escaped, 
and have journeyed here on foot" 

" Truly a bad week's work for you," the prior said. " Were 
all your ships wrecked I" 

" No; our two consorts, being lighter and more easily rowed, 
regained the land when we were blown off it" 

"Conrad of Ponthieu is an evil man," the prior said. 
" Had yoQ come ashore twenty miles farther south you would 
have been beyond hia jurisdiction. I fear that all the sea- 
coast people view the goods obtained from vessels cast ashore 
as a lawful prey, but your company would assuredly have 
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reMired f&ir hospitality if caflt on the shores of Normandy 
itMlf. Bat now methinks I hear the patter of the palfreys' 
hoofs. Farewell, my sons, and may God who has protected 
you through these dangers give yon his blessing." 

The lads knelt before him as he placed his hands on their 
heads and gave them his benediction. As they rose brother 
Gregoiy entered to say that the horses were ready, and with 
renewed thanks to the prior they followed him to the court- 
yard, mounted, and rode off with the lay-brother, glad indeed 
to find their jonniey on foot thus abridged. Impatient as 
they were to reach Rouen, the gentle pace at which the 
palfreys ambled along fretted them very much. Brother Philip 
kept up a constant string of talk on the monastery, its 
estates, the kindness of the prior, the strictness of the sub- 
prior, and other matters of great interest to himself, but of 
none to the boys, whose thoughts were with Harold, chained and 
in prison. The palfreys, however, made veiy fair progress, 
and it was but three o'clock when they rode into the streets of 
Bouen, whose size and grandeur would at any other time have 
impressed them mnch, for it was an incomparably finer city 
than London. 

"That is the duke's palace," brother Philip said, as they 
approached a stately building. " I will put up the horses at 
the convent at the farther comer of this square, and will then 
go with yon to the palace, as I have orders to tell any officer 
who may make a difBculty about you entering, that I am bid 
by the prior of Forges to say that you are here on ui^nt busi- 
ness with the duke, and to pray that you may have immediate 
audience with him." 

In those days great men were easy accessible, and one of the 
Qshers, on receiving the message from the prior, at once led the 
boys to an apartment in which the duke was sitting. He 
looked up in some surprise on seeing the two lads standing 
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bareheaded at the door, while the asber repeated the message 
he had received. 

"Advance," be said. "What ie this buainees of which the 
prior of Forges has eeut me wordi" 

The two boys advanced and knelt before the duke. He 
was a man of about the same age as Harold, with dark hair 
and complexion, less tall than the earl, but of a powerful figure, 
and a stem, resolute face. The boys had discussed among 
themselves which should be the speaker. Wulf had deaired 
that Beom, being the elder, should deliver the message, hot 
Beom insisted that as Wulf himself bad received it from 
Harold, it was be who should be the one to deliver it to the duke. 

" My Lord Duke," Wulf said, " we are Saxons, pages of Earl 
Harold, and we bring you by his orders the news that the 
vessel in which he was sailing along hia coast had been blown 
off by a tempest and cast on the shore of Ponthien, near StJ 
Valery, and that he and bis companions have been villainously^ 
ill-treated by Conrad, Count of Ponthieu, who baa seized tbem, 
and cast them into dungeons in his fortress of Beaurain, Harold 
and his companions being fettered like malefactors." 

The duke was astounded at the news. No greater piece of 
good fortune could have befallen him, for he had it in his 
power to lay his great rival under an obligation to bim, to show 
himself a generous prince, and at the same time to obtain sub- 
stantial benefits. He rose at once to his feet 

" By the Host," he exclaimed, " but this is fonl treatment 
indeed of the noble earl, and brings disgrace alike upon the 
Count of Ponthieu and upon me, his liege lord. This wrong 
shall be remedied, and speedily. You shall see that I waste 
no moment in rescuing your lord from this unmannerly 
count" He struck his hand on the table, and an attendant 
entered. " Pray the knights Fitz-Osbemo and Warren to come 
hither at once. And how is it^ boys," he went on, as the 
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attend&nt hurried away, " that you were enabled to bear thU 
meisage to met" 

"While Harold and his thanes were cast into prison," Wulf 
said, "the count kept ns to wait npon him; not for our ser- 
vices, but that he might flout and ill-treat us. We obtained 
possession of a rope, and let ourselves down at night from 
the battlements, and made our way on foot as far as Forges, 
where the good prior, learning from as that we bad a message 
of importance to you, though nothing of its import, sent us 
forward on palfreys, so that no time might be lost" 

" When did you leave BeaurainI" 

" It will be three days come midnight^" Wulf said. 

"And how did you live by the wayl" 

"We took a piece of bread with us, and once obt^ued food 
at a shepherd's hut, and this morning we were well entertained 
at the convent of Forges." 

"You have proved yourselves good and trusty messengers," 
the duke said. " Would I were always as weU served. As 
yon are the earl's pages you are of course oif gentle blood!" 

" We are both his wards, my lord, and shall be thanes when 
we come of age." 

" And how is it that you, young sir, who seem to be younger 
than your companion, are the spokesman I" 

" It happened thus," Wulf said modestly. " Some fishermen 
came up just after we had gained the shore with the loss of 
many of our company. I marked that one of them started on 
seeing Earl Harold, and whispered to a companion, and feeling 
Bure that he had recognized my lord, I told the earl of it as we 
walked towards St Valery. He then charged me if he was 
taken prisoner by the count to endeavour to bear the news to 
you, and to give the same orders to my comrade Beom, saying 
it was likely that we might not be so strictly watched as the 
men of the company, and might therefore succeed tn sUpping 
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away, as iodeed Carnad oat to be the case. I wu desirous that 
Beoru should tell you the tale, being older and more accus- 
touted to the speech of the court than I was, but he held that 
the mesBage, being first given to me^ it was I who should 
deliver it" 

"He judged rightly," the dnke said, "and deserres credit 
for thus standing asida" 

At this moment two knighte entered. "Fitz-Osbeme, 
Warren," the dnke said, " a foul wrong has been done by Conrad 
of Fouthieu to Earl Harold of Wessex, the foremost of English- 
men next to the king himself, who haa, with a company of 
his thanes, been cast ashore near St Valery. Instead of 
receiving honourable treatment, as was his due, he has been 
most foully seized, chained, and with his friends thrown into 
prison by the count, who has sent no intimation of what has 
taken place to me, his lord, and had it not been for these two 
brave and futhful youths, who effected their escape over the 
battlements of Beanrain in order to bring me the news, the 
earl might have lingered in shameful captivity. I pray yon 
take horse at once, with twenty chosen spears, and ride at the 
top of your speed to Beanrain. There express in fitting terms 
to Conrad my indignation at his foul treatment of one who 
should have been received as a most honoured guest. Say 
that the earl and his company must at once be released, and 
be accorded the treatment due not only to themselves, but to 
them as my guests, and bid the count mount with them and ride 
to my fortress of Eu, to which I myself will at once journey to 
receive theuL Tell Conrad that I will account to him for any 
fair ransom he may claim, and if he demur to obey my orders, 
warn him that the whole force of Normandy shall at once be 
set on foot against him. After having been for two years my 
prisoner, methinks he will not care to run the risk of again 
being shut up within my walls." 
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" We will use all haste," Fitz-Osbeme said. " Conrad's cod- 
doct is a disgrace to every Norman noble, for all Europe will 
cry shame when the news of the earl's treatment gets abroad. 
That Conrad should hold him to ransom is only in accordance 
with his strict rights, but that he should imprison and chain 
him is, by the saints, almost beyond beliel" 

As soon as the knights had left, the duke sent for his 
chamberlain, and ordered him to conduct Beorn and Wulf to 
an apartment and to see that they were at once furnished 
with garments befittdng young nobles, together with a purse 
of money for their immediate wants. Then taking a long and 
heavy gold chain from his neck he placed it on the table, and 
with a blow with his dagger cut it in sunder, and handed half 
to each of the lads. 

" Take this," he said, " in token of my thanks for having 
brought me this news, and remember, that if at any time you 
should have a boon to ask that it is within my power to grant, 
I swear to you upon my ducal honour that it shall be yours. 
Never have I received more joyful news than that the great 
Earl of Wessex will shortly be my guest" 

The lads bowed deeply, aod then followed the chamberlain 
from the apartment. 

" Well, what think you of it, Beom 1 " Wulf said, when they 
found tliemselvee alone in a handsome chamber. 

"So far as rescuing Harold from the power of the Count of 
Ponthieu we have surely succeeded even beyond our hopes 
Aa to the rest, I know not As you were speaking I marked 
the satisfaction and joy on the duke's face, and I said to my- 
self that it waa greater than need have been caused by the 
thought that Earl Harold was to be his guest" 

" So I thought myself, Beora. There can be no doubt that^ 
as he said, he deemed it the best news he had ever received, 
and I fear greatly that Harold will but exchange one captivity 
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for aaother. It will doubtless be a. more pleasant one, but me- 
thinks Harold will find himself as much a prisoner, although 
treated as an honoored guest by William, as he was while lying 
ia the dungeon of Conrad. It is a bad business, and I greatly 
fear indeed that Harold will long rue the unfortunate scheme 
of hunting along the coast that has brought him to this 
pass." 

In a short time an attendant arrived with ewers, water, and 
four suits of handsome garments, belts embroidered with gold 
thread, and diners, together with two plumed caps and purses, 
each containing ten gold pieces; he informed them that two 
horses had been provided for their use, and that they were 
to take their meals with the duke's household, and to consider 
themselves in all respects as his guests. 

" We look finer birds than we did when we rode in with 
brother Philip," Beom laughed when they had attired them- 
selves in their new garments. "The more sober of these suits 
are a good deal gayer than those we wore at home even at court 
ceremonies." 

" Ring Edward objects to show," Wulf s<ud, " and his own 
pages are so sober in their attire that the earl likes not that we 
should outshine them, and we usually cut a poor figure beside 
those of William of London and the other Normans of his court." 

In a short time the chamberlain came in and informed them 
that supper was served, and conducted them to the hall, where 
he presented them to the duke's gentlemen and pages as 
William's guests, and wards and pages of the Earl of Wessex. 
The news of Harold's shipwreck and imprisonment travelled 
quickly, for orders had already been issued for the court to 
prepare to start early the next morning to accompany the 
duke to Eu, in order to receive with due honour William's 
guest and friend, Harold of England; and while the meal 
went on many questions were asked as to the shipwreck and 
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imprisonment of the earl, and the liveliest indignation was 
expressed at the conduct of Conrad of Ponthieo. 

"Truly all Normans will be reckoned churls," one of the 
gentlemen exclaimed indignantly. " The fame of Harold's 
bravery, wisdom, and courtesy to all men is known in every 
court in Europe, and that die duke's vaasal should have dared 
to imprison and chain him will excite universal indignation. 
Why, the rudest of our own Norse ancestors would not have 
80 foully treated one so noble whom fate had cast into his hands. 
Had we been at war with England it would be shameful, but 
being at peace there are no words that can fitly describe the 
outrage." 

When the meal was over, one of the duke's pages who was 
about the same age as Beom asked him what ihay were going 
to do with themselves. 

" If you have nothing better," he swd, " will you ride with 
me to my father's castle, it is but five miles away) My name 
is De Bni^. I can promise you a hearty welooma My 
father was one of the knights who accompanied the duke when 
he paid his visit to England some fifteen years ago, and he 
liked the country much, and has ever since spoken of the 
princely hospltahty with which they were received by your 
king. He did not meet Earl Harold then." 

"No, the eart with his father and brothers was away in 
exile," Wulf siud rather shortly, for that visit had been a 
moet unpleasant one to Englishmen. It had happened when 
the Norman influence waa altogether in the ascendant. The 
king was filling the chief places at court and in the church with 
Normans, bad bestowed wide domains upon them, and their 
castles were everywhere rising to dominate the land. English- 
men then regarded with hostility this visit of the young 
Norman dnke with hie great train of knights, and although at 
the return of Godwin and his sons the greater portion of the 
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iDtruden bad been driven ont, their infinence still remained 
at court, and it was eveo siud that Edward had promised the 
doke that he ehonld be his Bucceasor. 

It was true th&t Englishmen laughed at the promisa The 
King of England was choBen by the nation, and Edward 
had no shadow of right to bequeath the throne even to 
one of his eons much less to a foreign prince, who, although 
related to himself by marriage, had no drop of English blood 
in bis veins. Still, that the promise should ever have bean 
made rankled in the minds of the English people, the more so 
as the power of Normandy increased, and the ambition as well 
sa the valour of its duke became more and more manifest. 
According to English law the promise was but an empty breath, 
absolutely without effect or value. According to Norman law 
it constituted a powerful claim, and Duke WUliam was assuredly 
not a man to let such a claim drop unpreesed. 

Wulf had heard all this again and again, aud the prior of 
Bramber had explained it to him in all ite beariugs, showing 
him that little as Englishmen might think of the promise given 
by Edward so long ago, it would be likely to bring grievous 
trouble on the land at his death. He might perhaps have said 
more in reference to William's visit had not Beom at once 
accepted the invitation to ride with young De Burg to his 
father's castle. 



F 



CHAPTER VI 

BBLBA3B OF THE BARL. 

a few minutes the three horses were brought out Wulf 

and Beom were much pleased with the animals that had 

placed at their service. They were powerful horses, 
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which could carry a knight in his full armour with ease, 
and Bcemed full of spirit and fire. They were handsomely 
caparisoned, and the lads felt &a they sprang on to their backs 
that they had never been bo well mounted before. 

" Yon would have made the journey more quickly and easily 
if you had had these horses three days ago," yonug De Burg 
laughed. 

"Yes, indeed. There would have been no occasion to bide 
in the woods then. With our light weight on their backs they 
would have made nothing of the journey." 

" You must not expect to see a castle," Ce But^ said presently, 
" though I call it ona In his early days the duke set himself 
to destroy the great majority of castles throughout Normandy, 
for as you know he had no little trouble with his nobles, and 
held that while the strength of these fortreeseB disposes men to 
engage either in civil war or in pdvate feuds with each other, 
the; were of no avaU against the enemies of the country. My 
father, who is just the age of the duke, was his loyal follower 
from the first, and of his free will levelled his walls as did many 
others of the duke's friends, iu the first place because it gave 
the duke pleasure, and in the second because, had only the castles 
of those opposed to the duke been destroyed, there would have 
been such jealousy and animosity on the part of their owners 
that matters would never have quieted down in the country. 
Thus it is that throughout the land you will find but few 
castles remaining. The nobles felt it strange at first to be thus 
dwelling in houses andefended against attack, but they soon 
learnt that it was far more convenient than to be shut up 
within massive walls, and the present dwellings are much larger 
and more comfortable than those of former days. The duke 
said rightly that the abolition of fortresses well-nigh doubled his 
fighting power, for that so many men were required to garrison 
them as to greatly diminish the number their lords could take 
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with them into the field. You do not have castles in England, 
do yon J" 

" No, we live in open houses, and hold that it is far better 
and more pleasant to do ea There is no fighting between 
neighbours with us. The great earls may quarrel and lead 
their forces into the field, or may gather them against Danish 
and Norwegian pirates, but except on these occasions, which 
are rare, all dwell peaceably in their homee." 

The horses were fresh, and the five miles quickly passed 
over. 

"There is the house," De Burg said, pointing to a laige 
building standing on an eminence. It was castellated in 
form, and much of the old building had been incorporated with 
the additions, hut the outer wall had been pulled down and 
the moat filled up. Broad casements had replaced the narrow 
loopholes, and thoagh the flag of the De Bui^s atill waved over 
the keep, which stood a little apart from the rest, the family no 
longer dwelt in it. 

"It is chiefly used aa a storehouse now," Guy De Burg 
explained; "but there, as you see, the old loopholes still remain, 
and in case of trouble it might be held for a time. But of that, 
however, there is little chuice; the duke's hand is a heavy one, 
and he has shown himself a great leader. He has raised Nor- 
mandy well-nigh level with France, and so long as he lives and 
reigns there is no fear of domestic trouble." 

The gate stood open and they rode into a courtyard, when 
several men came out and took the horses. Guy de Burg ran up 
a broad staircase to the entrance of the house itself, and passed 
beneath a noble entrance with a lofty pointed arch supported 
by clustered pillars. Inside was a spacious hall paved with 
stone, and from this De Burg turned into an apartment whose 
walls were covered with rich hangings. Here a lady was at 
work embroidering, surrounded by several of her maids simi- 
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larly engaged. A girl some foorteen yeare old was reading 
a missal, while the master of the castle was sitting in a chair 
with low anna, and was playing with the ears of a hound 
whose head was lying on his knee, 

" Well, Guy, what isyour newel" he asked as his son entered. 
" Half an hour since I received a mess^e from the duke 
desiring me to appear with ten men-at-arms in their best trap- 
pings to ride with him to Eu. Is Conrad of Ponthieu giving 
trouble ^ain, and who are these yonng gentlemen with yonl" 

Guy went down on one knee to kiss his father's hand, and 
then did the same to his mother, then he said, "I will with 
your pennission answer the lut question first, father. My 
friends are yonng Saxon thanes, pages to Earl Harold, and at 
present guests of the duke." 

" Yon are bearers, doubtless, of some message from the king 
to our dukel" 

" No, my lord," Beorn said, " we were bearers of a message 
from Earl Harold." 

" It is to meet him, father, that we are to ride to Eu to-mor- 
row. He has been wrecked on the shores of Ponthieu, and has 
been foully imprisoned and even fettered by Count Conrad. 
Beom and Wulf escaped from the prison and brought the news 
b) the duke, who this afternoon dispatched Fitz-Osbeme and 
Warren at full speed to bid the count at once free his prisoners, 
and deliver them over to him at £u under pain of his direst 
displeasure." 

"Harold in Nonnandy and a prisonerl This is strange 
news indeed. We shall surely make him welcome, for he is in 
all respects a great man, and save our own duke has a reputa- 
tion second to none in Europe." 

Wulf thought as he looked at the speaker that at least he 
had no second thought in his mind. It was a frank honest 
face, martial in its outline, but softened by a pleasant smile. 
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He had spoken in a genial tone of affection to his son, and 
Wulf thought, that although no doubt he was ready to take 
the field at the summons of his lord, he preferrod a quiet life 
in this stately home. 

" This is news for you, wife," he went oa " You will have 
to furbish up your gayest attire, for we shall be having grand 
doings in honour of thia great English earl, and our dames 
will have to look their best in order that he may carry home 
a fair report of them to the Saxon ladies. And how did you 
manage to escape, young sirs, and when did you arrive with 
the news)" 

Beom, who as the elder was specially addressed, shortly 
related the story of their escape and journey. 

"You have done well," the baron said when he had con- 
cluded. " Guy, you may learn from these yonng Saxons that 
even pages may be called upon to do work of more importance 
than handing wine-cups and standing behind their lord on state 
occasions. Had it not been for their readiness and courage 
Harold might have lain weeks in prison, maybe months, while 
the count was striving to wring the utmost ransom from him. 
The lads would doubtless have been slain had they been de- 
tected in making their escape or overtaken on the way, and 
the attempt was therefore one that required courage as well as 
devotion to their lord. I doubt not that you would exhibit 
both qualities did opportunity offer, but I question whether 
you could have walked the distance they did, and that on 
such scanty fare. We Normans are too apt to trust wholly to 
our horses' legs to the neglect of our own, and although I have 
no doubt that you could ride as far as a horse could carry you, 
I warrant that you could hardly have performed on foot the 
journey from Beaurain in twice the time in which they did it 
They must have exercised their legs as well as their arras, and 
although in a campaign a Nonnan noble depends upon his war- 
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horsQ both on the march and on the day of battle, there may 
often be times when it is well that a knight should be able 
to march as far u any of the footmen in the army. Well, 
Agnes, and what have yoa to say U> these Saxon youths I 
Methinks your eyes are paying more attention to them than to 
yoar missal." 

" I can read my missal at any hoar, father, but this is the 
first time that I have seen young Saxon nobles. I thought 
there would have been more difference between them and us. 
Their hair is fairer and more golden and their eyes bluer, but 
their dress differs in no way from our owa" She spoke in a 
matter-of-fact and serious air, as if it were a horse or a dog that 
she was commenting upon, and both Beom and Wulf smiled, 
while Guy laughed outright. 

" It is little wonder that their attire is like ours, Agnes," he 
said, " seeing that they were famished with it by the duke's 
orders. You do not suppose that after being tossed about on 
the sea and well-nigh drowned in landing, and being made 
prisoners, and then travelling through the country and sleep- 
ing in the woods, Beom and Wulf would arrive here with their 
garments new and spotless. That would indeed have been a 
miracle." 

" But, indeed," Beom said, " our garments differ not greatly 
from those we now have on, for Norman fashions are prevalent 
at King Edward's court, and we had no choice but to conform 
to them. Your language is always spoken there, and methinks 
that were you to visit Westminster you would see but little 
difference between King Edward's court and that of your own 
duke." 

"And your sisters, do they too dress like usi" 

" Queen Edith's ladies dress like her in Norman fashion, but 
away from the court the attire is different and more simple. 
Sisters, Wulf and I have none; we are orphans both, and 
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w»rds of Earl H&rold, who holdB our estates nntil we are of 
age to take the oal^ to him and to lead onr men in battle." 

" And will yoa he harons like my father, or counts, or simple 
knights!" 

" We shall bo none of these things, Lady Agnes. We have 
our great earls as in France yon have yonr great dukes, bnt 
below that we have no titles. We are thanes, that is land- 
owners, who hold their land direct from our earls. Some have 
wider lands than others, but as free thanes we are all equaL 
As to knighte, we have not in England the titles and ceremonies 
which are so much thought of in France and in other courts." 

" That is a pity," the girl said gravely, " for the vows of 
knighthood make a knight courteous and gentle to enemies and 
friends alike." 

"Or rather, Agnes," her mother put in, "they should do so; 
but in truth, looking round at the cruel wars we have had in 
Normuidy, I do not see that men have been more gentle or 
courteous than they would have been had they never taken the 
TOWS or had knightly spurs buckled on; and in truth it seems 
to me from the news of what baa taken place beyond the sea, 
that in the civil troubles they have had in England men are 
much more gentle with each other, and foes are far more easily 
reconciled than with us tu Normandy, who are supposed to be 
bound by the laws of chivalry. Had our duke been cast upon 
the shores of England as Harold has been cast upon that of 
Ponthieu, I think that he would not have been bo dishonourably 
treated by one of the English thanes as Harold has been by 
Count Conrad. When Godwin and his sons returned from the 
exile into which they had been driven, and agiun became all 
powerful, there was not, as I have heud from your father, a 
single drop of blood shed, nor any vengeance taken upon the 
men who had brought about their eicila It would have been 
very different had such things happened here." 
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" Yoa apeak rightly, wife. The Engliah are of a more gentle 
disposition than we are, though nowiae backward tn battle. 
But now, Guy, it ia time that you were returning. You have 
already made a longer atay than usual. I shall see you again 
to-morrow when we start for Eu. Young aira, I hope that on 
your return you will often ride over here when your lord does 
not require you. We shall alwaya be pleaaed to see you, and 
although the foreat Ilea aome miles away, Guy can show you good 
hunting, though not so good as that which, aa I hear, you can 
get in England, where the population is not ao thick as it is 
in thia part of Normandy." 

The horaea were brought round, and the three lads rode into 
Ronen just as night waa falling. 

Long before daybreak there was a stir in the streets of the 
city, aa parties of knights and nobles rode in with bodies of 
their retainers in obedience to the orders of the duke. All in 
the palace were awake early. A haaty breakfast was eaten, 
while just as the aun rose the duke mounted his horse, and at 
the head of an array, composed of some twenty barons and 
knights and four hundred mon-at-arms, rode out of the city. 

"There is a good deal more pomp and show here than there 
was when we rode with Harold from London," Wulf aaid, 
" In truth these Norman noblea make a far braver appearance 
in their armour and robes, and with their banners car- 
ried behind them, than we do. Were the king himself to 
ride in state through London he would acarce be so gaily 
attended." 

"Duke William doea not look aa if he cared for show," 
Beom said. 

" Nor does he," Guy, who waa riding beaide them, put in. 
"For faimaelf he is simple in his tastes, but he knowa that the 
people are impressed by pomp, and love to see a brave cavalcade, 
therefore he insists on the obaervance of outward forma; and hie 
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court here on state occaaions vies, aa they tell me, with that of 
Henry of JFnmce." 

"Where shall we rest to-nightl" Wulf asked. "Methinks 
from the t^pearance of the sky that we shall have rain, and 
unless we sleep under shelter, many of these fine robes that we 
see are like to be as much dabbled in mud as were those in 
which we arrived." 

" We shall sleep in no town, for there is no place on the road 
between this and £u that could receive so large a party ; but 
soon after we rode out yesterday a train of waggons with tents 
and all else needful started from Rouen, and half-way to Eu 
we shall find the camp erected and everything in readiness for 
our reception." 

This was indeed the case. The camp had been erected in a 
sheltered valley, through which ran a stream that supplied the 
needs of man and horses. The tents were placed in regular 
order, that of the duke in the centre, those of his chief nobles 
in order of rank on either side. Behind was a line for the use 
of the court officials, pages, and kn^hts of less degree, while 
the soldiers would sleep in the open. As the party rode up a 
chamberlain with three or four assistants met them. Each 
was provided with lists containing the names of all the duke's 
following, and these were at once conducted to the tents 
alloted to them, so that in a few minutes all were housed with- 
ont the slightest confusion or trouble. The squires of the 
knights and nobles and the attendants of the officers and pages 
at once took the horses and picketed them in lines behind the 
tents, rubbing them down and cleaning them with the greatest 
care, and then supplying them with forage from the piles that 
had that morning been brought in from the neighbouring 
farma Fuel in abundance bad also been stacked. A number 
of cooks had come on with the tent equipage, and supper 
was already prepared for the duke and his party, while animals 
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had been sluightered and cut np, and the men-at-arms soon 
had the jointa hanging over their bivouac fires. 

"This is all wonderfully well managed, Beoni," Wulf said. 
"I doubt whether it could be done so well and orderly with 
us at home." 

"What does it mattert" Beom sud contemptnonsly. "It 
makes no diflTerence whether one sups five minutee after arrival 
or an hour." 

" It matters nothing, Beom ; but what is but a qnestion of an 
hour's waiting in a small party is one of going altogether snpper- 
les« to bed when it is a large ona The Normans have been 
constantly fighting for the last twenty years, and you see they 
have learned how important it is that everything should be 
regular and orderly. If they manage matters with a large 
force as well as they do with a small one, as it is probable 
that they do, see what an advantage it gives to them. Were 
two armies to arrive near each other with the intention of 
fighting in the morning, and one knew exactly what to do, and 
could get their food in comfort and then lie down to rest, 
while the other was all in confusion, no one knowing where he 
should go or where to bestow himself, and, being unable to 
obtain food, forced to lie down snpperless, the first army would 
obtain a great advantage when they met the next morning, 
especially if it had breakfasted well while the other went into 
the fight still fasting. Look at ourselves how weak we were that 
morning when we had lain down hungry and got np fasting, 
while on the morning when the woman gave us that food, 
simple as it was, we stepped out boldly and in spirits." 

" That is true enough, Wulf, but yoo know that among us 
it is said that Earl Harold is always most careful for the com- 
fort of his soldiers." 

" Yes, the earl always thinks of those around him. As I 
have never been in the field 1 know not what the arrangemente 
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ire, bat I cannot think they woold ba ao well ordered in a 
great gathering of Englishmen, or that we should manage 
matters as well as the Nonnans with all their experience have 
learnt to do," 

"Well, Wnlf," Beorn laughed, "you had best study the 
matter, and then ask the earl to appoint you to take charge of 
the arrangements when he takes the field." 

"One could hardly have a more useful office," Wnlf said 
earnestly; " but it would need a man of experience and of high 
rank and position, for our Saxon thanes are not accustomed to 
discipline as are these Norman barons, and only one of great 
authority could induce them to observe regulations and carry 
out any plan in due order." 

Beorn nodded. "That is true enough, Wulf, and it is there- 
fore clear that a good many years must pass before you can 
properly fill the poet of chief chamberlain to the army. For 
myself, I shall be well content to do what fighting is required, 
and to leave all these matters in your handa" 

" Yea; but it can't be left in the hands of one officer," Wulf 
eaid warmly, " unless all give their aid willingly to carry out 
his plans." 

" Well, you need not be angry about it, Wulf. There will 
be time enough for that when yon get to be grand chamberlain. 
You know what the Saxon thanes are — how ease-loving, and 
averse to trouble themselves with aught save the chase. I 
would as soon marshal a flock of sheep in military order and 
teach each to keep its place as get the thanes to conform to 
strict orders and regulations." 

" And yet, Beorn," said Baron De Burg, who had just entered 
the tent unnoticed by them in order to speak to his son, who 
with another page shared it with them, " unless all will conform 
to strict orders and regulations an army is but a mere gather- 
ing of armed men, animated not by one will, but by as many 
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wills u it contains mea Such au army may be valiant; every 
man may be a hero, and yet it may be shattered to pieces by 
another which gives itself up wholly to the direction of one 
wilL That is why we Normans have ao badly beaten the 
French. Every man has his place in battle. He charges 
when be is ordered to charge, or he is held in reserve the 
whole day, and the battle ended without his ever striking a 
blow. We may fret under inaction, we may see what we 
think chances of falling upon the enemy wasted, but we know 
that our duke is a great leader, that be has a plan for the battle 
and will carry it through, and that disobedience to his orders 
would be an offence as great as tb^ of riding from the field. 
Hence we have learned to obey, and consequently we have 
always been victorious against men as brave as oorselves, but 
each obeying his own feudal lord, and so fighting in detached 
bodies rather than as a whole. Your young companion is in 
the right In a duel between two men strength and skill is 
everything; in a stru^le between two armies obedience to 
orders is a virtue even higher than bravery and skill at anna 
Where is Guy)" 

" He is in attendance on the duke, my lord," Beom said. 
"We presented ourselves also at his tent, but he told us that 
he required no duty from us." 

"Let hira come tomy tent when he returns," the baron said; 
" that is as soon as he has finished supper. I shall be glad if 
you will also come, unless the duke sends for you, which me- 
thinka he is not likely to do. He is in thoughtful mood to-day, 
and will probably be alone." 

Two or three other knights were assembled in Baron de 
Bui^s tent when the three lads went in. De Burg said a few 
words to hia companions, explaining who they were, and then 
continued his conversation with the others. Beorn and Wulf, 
as they Mood behind the chairs and listened to the talk, could 
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not help being struck witii the difference between it and the 
coDversations they had heard at the houBea of Saxon thanes. 

With Harold they had been accustomed to hear matters of 
Btat« touched oa The church and the etru^le going on be- 
tween the Norman prelates and monks on the one band and 
the English clergy on the other was one that was frequently 
talked over, aa were also the projects Harold had at heart for 
encouraging the spread of education and raising the condition 
of people generally. At the houses of the thanes, however, 
the evenings were passed in feasting and song, and it was 
seldom that there was anything like discusaion upon general 
affairs. Indeed, between men heated with wine and accus- 
tomed to state their opinions bluntly anything like friendly 
argument was well nigh impossible. De Bnig and his com- 
panions made no allusion at all to public affairs, but discussed 
gravely and calmly, and with a courteous respect for each 
other's opinions, questions connected with the art of war, hunt- 
ing, the changed conditions brought about by the demolition 
of castles, the improvements gradually being introduced in 
armour, and other kindred,topics. The other nobles were men 
of about the same age as De Burg, and although the latter's 
page from time to time carried round wine the goblets were 
rarely emptied. 

Certain topics were toDched upon only to be dropped at 
once, and Wulf saw that subjects upon which thero was any 
disagreement among them were carefully avoided. 

When the boys returned to their tent Wulf said, "Their 
talk reminds me of the evenings I spent with the prior, his 
almoner, and two or three other monks, rather than of those 
at the houses of Saxon thanes." 

Beorn nodded. " I am not so much against our customs of 
feasting and merriment as you arc, Wulf, and should not care 
to spend my evenings often in Usteoing to anch grave talk, 
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but truly these Norman baroiu wid knights are far more cour- 
teoDB in their speech than onr own thanes, and seem to care 
but little for the wine cup. I admit that such men must be 
far wiser advisers for a king than are our Saxons, saving of 
course Harold and his brothers." 

"The Noimans are not all so abstemious as my father and 
those you eaw with him," Guy laughed. "Listen. You can 
hear songs and loud laughter from many of the tents, ay, and 
might hear quarrels too did you listen long enongh. But those 
jou saw were all man high in the confidence of the duka They 
have fought tc^ther under his banner in many a field, and are 
all powerful barons. They are content to hold their own, and 
have nothing to gain at the expense of others. Their value is 
well established, and I believe that all of them would be well 
pleased were they never called upon to set lance in rest again, 
Methinks this evening they avoided all pnblic questions chiefly 
because we were present; and yon see no word was spoken of 
the unexpected accident that has thrown Harold on our shores, 
although it must have been in all their minds; and doubtless 
they talked it over as they rode hither to-day. I should not 
be surprised if my father had us in his tent for the very reason 
that your being there would prevent more being said about it 
I do not suppose any of them know exactly what is in the 
duke'i mind — possibly he has not even made it up himself; and 
it is assuredly wise here in Normandy to express no strong 
opinion until the duke's own mind is manifest." 

"I daresay joo are right, Guy. I rather wondered why 
your father had asked us as well as you to his tent when he had 
others with him; but it is like enough that he thought onr 
presence would prevent any discussion on delicate topics." 

The next morning the cavalcade mounted early, and in the 
afternoon rode into the fortress of Eu. It stood upon the 
river Bresle, and had, previous to the conquest of Ponthieu, been 
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the frontier guard of Normuid)' on the Dortb. It lajr only 
some ten miles from the spot where the Saxon galley had been 
wrecked, A messenger had arrived there early in the day from 
Fitz-Osbeme saying that Conrad of Pontbieu had assented to 
the demand of the duke for the surrender of bis captives, that 
these had been at once released from their confinement, and 
were now honourably entertained. They would start on the 
following morning from Beauraio, and would be accompanied 
by Conrad, who desired to come to Eu to pay his respects to 
the duke. 

Although it had been certain that Conrad would not venture 
to refuse the command of his powerful over-lord, Wulf and 
Beom were greatly delighted to hear that Harold and his com- 
panione had at once been released from their imprisonment, and 
that they would so speedily arrive at Eu. In the afternoon of 
the following day a messenger arrived stating that the caval- 
cade was but an hour's ride away, and preparations were at 
once made to receive it with all honour. The garrison of 
the castle in their bravest attire lined the courtyard, hangings 
brought from Rouen were disposed round the walls of the 
great hall, two chairs of state were placed on the dais, the 
menat-arms who had come from Rouen were drawn up 
on either side of the great entrance, and here William with 
' his nobles assembled when the cavalcade approached the 
castle. 

The procession was headed by the Norman men-at-arms of 
Fitz-Osbeme and Warren. After them rode Conrad of Ponthieu 
with Harold by his side. Both carried hawks on their wrists, 
and were, apparently, on the most amiable terma Behind them 
rode Harold's brother and nephew and the two Norman 
barons; they were followed by the Saxon thanes and the 
officers of the count's household. Behind these came on foot 
the Saxons of inferior degree who had been left at &L Valery, 
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and vho had by Conrad's orders been sent to join the cavalcade 
where it croesed the Somme at Abbeville; the procession was 
closed by a strong body of the connt's men-at-arms. They 
rode through the double line of apeannan until they reached 
the entrance. Then as Harold dismounted, the duke descended 
the Btepb and embraced him with the warmest expressions 
of satisfaction at thus meeting the most illuBtrious of English- 
men. 

Harold replied in suitable terms, and the dnke then turned 
to Conrad and thanked him warmly for having acceded to 
his request. 

Ponthien was but newly conquered, and might yet be a thorn 
in the side of Normandy in the event of a reneval of war with 
France. It was therefore to William's interest to treat Conrad's 
obedience to his orders as if it had been a voluntary submission, 
and to ignore his discourteous treatment of Lis captives. 
In order to eradicate all sense of injury on the part of his 
vassal, he not only paid him the ransom for Harold but gave 
him a considerable grant of territory. The duke now pre- 
sented his nobles and principal officers to Harold, and then 
with his arm placed familiarly on his guest's shoulder led him 
into the hall, and placed him in the chair of state beside his 
own, other seats being placed for Wulfnoth and Hakon and 
for some of the principal Norman barons, while the rest 
mingled with the Saxon thanes in the body of the hall. As 
Boon as the reception was over Wulf hurried out into the 
courtyard to speak to Osgod. 

"Bight glad am I to see you again, Osgod; I have been 
troubled as to how you were faring." 

"In truth we have fared badly enough, master; we have 
been working like beasts of burden, without having food that 
would BufEce for an ass. However, it was not for long, and will 
do us no harm, though there are more than one of those fellows 
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at St. Valery with whom I would gladly have ten minutes play 
with cudgel or quarter-BtaS You may guess how surprised we 
were yesterday evening when we vere suddenly called out from 
the shed where we were aleeping, and with many professions 
of regret and apology for our treatment conducted to bett«r 
quarters, where a good honest meal was set before us, and we 
were then told that the duke himself had just arrived at Eu, 
and that Harold and all bis following were there to be given up 
to him. We had fresh rushes for our beds, and a hearty bresJc- 
fast this morning, and were then placed in boats and taken up 
to Abbeville. We had been there but an hour when the earl 
arrived with the thanes, and glad were we, as you may imagine, 
to see his face again. They stopped there for an hour to rest 
their steeds and to dine, and then we marched hither as you 
saw. I had missed you and Beom from Harold's party, and 
made shift to approach the earl and humbly ask him what 
had become of yoa 'No harm has befallen your master and 
his friend, good fellow,' the earl said. 'They have indeed done 
me good service, for they made their escape from Beaurain and 
carried the news of our detention to Duke William, and it is 
thus that we have all obtained our liberty.' You seem to have 
fared bravely, Wulf, judging from your attir&" 

"Yes, we were in sore plight when we arrived at Rouen, but 
the duke saw that we were provided with clothes and with 
horses for our journey here." 

At this moment an attendant came out from the hall and in- 
formed Wulf that the duke desired speech with him. Beom 
was already at the entrance, and they were conducted on to 
the daia 

" Here are your two pages," the duko said to Harold "I 
hold myself to be greatly their debtor for having carried me the 
news that has brought about this meeting, and given me the 
pleasure of having you as my guest. They are faithful lads 
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and quick-witted, for no men could have carried out the 
miesion better or more promptly than they did." 

" Still more ara I indebted to them," Harold said as he held 
out bis hand to the two lads, who bent on ooe knee while they 
kisBed it. "I knew not of their going until I learnt from 
yoar barous that they had reached Kouen with the nawa. . 
Tbey are wards of mine, and although at one time my pages 
they have ceased to be so for more than a year, and have 
both been down upon their estates learning the duties of their 
station, which I deemed better for them than wasting their time 
and getting into mischief at court" 

The duke nodded. "The result shows that your course 
was a wise ona At court youths learn but little good. The 
atmosphere is not healthy for men still less for boys, and these 
youths will shortly ba of an age when they will be fit to render 
men's service, as indeed they have already done." The lads now 
retired from the daia 

"It has been a fortunate week's work for us," Beoro said. 
"We have obtained the freedom of our lord and have gained 
his approbation and that of Duke William ; though, indeed, it 
matters not greatly as to the duke." 

" I don't know, Beom ; one cannot look into the future, and 
there is no saying what may happen. Anyhow, even now it may 
be of advantage to us. flonourably as the duke is treating 
Harold, the earl is still wholly in his power, and until we 
hear something of his intentions we are all just as much 
prisoners as we were to Conrad, although I admit the captivity 
is a very much mare pleasant ona" 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



TTEOM Eu the party travelled back to Rouen where there 
-L were feastingB and entertainmente in honour of Harold 
Nothing could be more courteous than the duke'e manner to his 
guest He profeeeed an almost fraternal affection for him, and 
handsome lodgings were assigned in the town to his thanes. A 
solemn court was held, at which Harold was knighted by 
William himself with much state and ceremonial, according to 
the rites of chivalry, which had then been but recently intro- 
duced, and had not as yet extended into England. There 
were great hunting parties in the forest, and to all outward 
appearance the friendship between William and Harold was 
of the warmest and most sincere nature. Harold himself was 
really gratified at the pains that William took to show the 
esteem in which he held him, and his thanes were all well 
satisfied with the attentions bestowed upon them by the 
Norman barons. 

Beom and Wulf had nothing to do save to make friends 
with young Normans of their own age, to visit their castles 
and to join in the hunting parties. The duke lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing the sincerity of the feelings of gratitude be 
had expressed to them for bringing him the news of Harold's 
presence in his dominions, and they were always specially 
invited to all court ceremonials, enjoying themselves exceed- ' 
ingly. Wulf occasionally expressed his surprise to his com- 
panion that no word was said as to their return to England, bnt 
Beom's answer always silenced him. 

"The earl himself seems well satisfied, Wulf. Why should 
you be more anxious for him than he is for himselfl" 
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Ooce indeed he replied, "Harold is of bo open and geDerons 
a nature, Beom, that he would be the last person to suspect 
another of dishonourable motives. Moreover, it is not be- 
caose he is apparently well content here that we must judge 
him to be without aneasiness. Whatever he felt it would be 
impolitic to show it, and we see but little of him now save 
when in company of the Normans. He cannot but know that 
bis presence is required in England." 

It was a matter of satisfaction to Wulf that Walter Fitz-Urse 
was not at the court, he havii^ a few weeks before returned 
to England, where he was again in the suite of the Norman 
bishop of London. He himself had become finn friends with 
Guy de Burg, and often rode over with him to hia father's 
residence, where they bunted in the forest together or rode out 
with falcons on their wrists, Agnes de Burg often accompanying 
tbem on her pony. 

Three weeks after their arrival at Rouen the Bretons broke 
out in insurrection, and the duke invited Harold to accompany 
him on an expedition to subdue them, courteously saying that 
he should obtain great advantage from the military experience 
of his guest. 

Harold accepted the invitation, and with bis tbanes set out 
with the duke. Against the disciplined forces of Normandy 
the Breton peasants had no chance whatever in the open 
field, but their wild and broken country, well-nigh covered 
with forest, afforded them an opportunity for the display of their 
own method of fighting by sudden surprises and attacks, and 
they defended their rough but formidable intrenchments with 
desperate valour. Harold's experience gained in his warfare 
with the Welsh was of much utility, and the duke committed 
to hia hands the formal command of the troops engaged, 
averring that he himself knew comparatively little of warfare 
such as this. 
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Harold conducted the operations with equal vigour and pru- 
dence. Stronghold after Btronghold was attacked and captured, 
ft small portion of the force only being engaged in active opera- 
tions, vrhilst the rest were posted so as to repel the attempts of 
the Bretons to aid the besieged. By bis advice clemency was 
was always shown to the garrisons when the fortresses were 
stormed, and they were permitted to return unharmed to their 
people, bearing the news that the duke bore no ill-will towards 
them, and was ready to show mercy to all who laid dcTwn 
their arms. Wulf and Beom were permitted to share in the 
assaults, and with the Saxon thanes followed Harold, as be led 
the way on foot up to the intrenchments at one point, while 
the duke with a party of bis barons attacked at another. 
More than once the English banner was carried into the heart 
of the Breton fortress before the Normans had fought their way 
in, and on each of these occasions the dake warmly expressed 
his admiration for the courage of his English allies. At last 
there remained but one fonnidable stronghold to be captured, 
and BO strong was this by nature, and so desperately defended, 
that for some time the efforts of the besiegers were fruitless. 

One evening Guy de Bui^ had been with Wulf in his tent 
Beom was out spending the evening with some of his Norman 
friends. When Guy rose to go Wulf said that he would 
walk with him to his father's tent, which was situated some 
little distance away. As there had been strict regulations that 
none were to move about without arms, he buckled on his 
sword and put on his helmet before starting. Osgod, who 
was lying outside the tent, rose when they issued out and 
followed them at a short distance. They went along at the 
rear of the tents, when Wulf suddenly said: 

" It seems to me that I hear sounds in the forest, Guy." 

"De Launey's men are posted behind us," Guy said care- 
lessly; " there is no fear of an attack." 
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" Not if they are vigflaat," Wulf agreed. " But the Bretons 
have for eome time abetained from night surprises, and De 
Launey's men may be keeping a poor watch." 

Suddenly there was a loud cry, followed immediately by the 
Breton war-shout, and by a confusion of shouts, cries, and the 
sound of the clashing of arms. 

The lads drew their swords and ran towards the scene of 
conflict, when, from some bushes a short distance from them, a 
number of wild figures sprung out It was a party of the 
enemy who had made their way through De Laune/s sleeping 
men unobserved, and who now, knowing that further conceal- 
ment was useless, were rushing forward towards the tente. 
Wulfs first impulse was to turn back, but young de Burg, 
shouting his father's battle-cry, ran forward, and without hesita- 
tion Wulf followed hiuL A moment later they were engaged 
with the Bretons. 

"Back to back, Guy!" Wulf exclaimed, as he ran hia sword 
through the first man who attacked him. 

He had scarcely spoken when Osgod ran np and joined 
them, and wielding the heavy axe he carried as if it had been 
a featherweight, struck down several of the Bretons who 
ventured within its swing. 

Wulf defeuded himself as firmly, but had to shift his ground 
continually to avoid the blows of the heavy spiked cluba with 
which his assailants were armed. Presently he heard his name 
shouted, and an instant later a crash, as Guy de Burg was 
struck down. 

"Stand over him, Osgodl" he shouted, and with a bound 
was beside bis companion, cutting down a Breton who was 
about to thrust his spear into him. At the same moment a 
club descended on his helmet, bringing him for a moment to 
his knee. He sprang up again, Osgod striking his opponent to 
the ground before he could repeat his blow. 
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For two or three minutes the fight went on. Waif received 
more than one stab from the Breton knivea, as two or three of 
them often nished in upon him at once, but each time when he 
was hard pressed Osgod's axe freed him from bis assailants, for 
so terrible were the blows dealt by the tall Saxon that the 
Bretons shrank from assailing him, and thus left him free at 
times to render assistance to Wulf. But the combat was too 
unequal to last long. A pike-thrust disabled Wulf for a 
moment, and as his arm fell a blow from a club stretched bim 
beside Guy. Osgod had also received several wonnds, but furious 
at his master's fall he still defended himself with such vigour 
that the Bretons again fell back. They were on the point of 
attacking him anew, when there was a shout, and William and 
Harold, bareheaded as they had leapt from the table, and fol- 
lowed by a score or two of Norman barons and soldiers, fell 
upon the Bretons. The latter with cries of alarm at once fled. 

By this time the Norman trumpeta were everywhere sound- 
ing, and the troops hastening out to repel the attack, which a 
few minutes later ceased as suddenly as it began, the Bretons 
flying into the forest, where pursuit by the heavily-armed Nor- 
mans was hopeless. Returning to the tents, the duke and Harold 
paused where Osgod, who bad sunk to the ground as soon as 
the Breton attack bad ceased, was sitting by the side of his 
master. 

"Whom have we here?" the duke asked. "Whoever they 
are we owe our safety to them, Harold, for had it not been for 
the resistance they made, the Bretons would have been among 
onr tents before we had time to catch up our arms. Bring a 
torch here!" he shouted; and two or three soldiers came nin- 
ning np from the tents with lights. 

" Methinks it is one of my men," Harold said, and repeated 
the duke's question in Saxoa 

" I am Osgod, my lord, the servant of Wulf of Steyning, who 
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with hia friend, Guy de Bu^ lies here iMside me, I fear done 
to death." 

"I trust not, indeed," Harold said, stooping over the 
bodies. 

At this moment the men came np with the lighta. " By the 
rood," William ezclfumed, " but they fought stoutly, whoever 
they are. The ground round them is covered with the bodies 
of these Breton rascals. There must be at least a score of them, 
while so far as I can see there are but three of oar men. 
Who are they, Harold?" 

"One is Guy, sou of the Baron de Burg," Harold replied. 
"Another is young Wulf, and this stout fellow is hia man." 

"Eight gallantly have they done," the duke exclaimed, 
"and I bust that their lives are not spent Let someone 
summon De Burg here qnickljr. Carry his sou to his tent, aud 
bid my leech attend at once to his wounds and to those of 
these brave Saxona" 

"I will cany Wulf to his tent myself," Harold said, raising 
the lad and canying him off, while four soldiers followed bear- 
ing Osgod. They were laid down together in Wulf s tent As 
the young thane's helmet was removed, he opened his eyes and 
looked round in bewilderment as he saw, by the light of the 
torches, Harold and several others standing beside him. 

"What has happened)" he asked faintly. 

" The best thing that has happened is that you have come to 
yourself and are able to speak, AVulf," Harold said. "But do 
not try to talk, lad, until the leech comes and examines your 
wounds. You have done us all a rare service to-night, for thanks 
to the carelessness of De Launey's men, most of whom have 
paid for their error with their lives, we should all have been 
taken by surprise had it not been for the brave stand you mada 
Now we will take off your garments and see where you are 
wounded. They seem to be soaked everywhere with blood." 
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*' I received three or four gashes with their kmve^" Wulf said 
feebly, "and I think a spear wound. How are the others 1" 

" I know not about Gny," Harold said, " but your man is 
able to speak, and has not, I hope, received mortal injuries." 

" Don't trouble yourself about me, Master Wulf," Osgod put 
in. " I have got a few pricks with the knaves' knives, and a 
spear-thrust or two, but as I was able to keep on my feet 
until the earl arrived with help, I think the wounds are of no 
great consequence." 

"If aught happens to me," Wulf said to Harold, "I pray 
you to see to him, my lord, and to take him as one of your 
own mea Had it not been for him the Bretons would have 
made short work of ua" 

He could barely utter the words, and again became ioBensible 
from loss of blood. 

When he recovered the leech was kneeling beside him, 
pouring oil into his wounds and applying bandages. 

"Do not try to talk," he said quietly, as Wulf opened hia 
eyes. "Lie quite still, the least movement might cause your 
wounds to break out afresh. They are serious, bub I think 
not of a mortal natura" 

"Guyl" Wulf whispered. 

"He is in a more periloos condition than you are, but it is 
possible that he too may live. As for your man here, I have 
as yet but glanced at his wounds; but though cut sorely, I have 
no fear for hia lifa Now drink this potion, and then go off to 
sleep if you can." 

Wulf drank off the contents of the goblet placed to his lips, 
taid in a few minutes was fast asleep. When he woke it was 
broad daylight, and Beom was sitting by his side. The latter 
put his hnger to hia lips. 

"You are not to talk, Wulf. The leech gave me the 
strictest orders when he was here a short time since, and said 
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tbat you seemed to be doing well Oagod he aaya will surely 
recover, and be none the worse for the letting out of soma of 
his blood. The Bretons were too hasty with their strokes, 
and although he has a dozen wounds none of them are serious. 
Quy de Burg is alive, but as yet the leech can say nothing. It 
has been a bad business. It seems that De Laune/s men 
were most of Idiem killed whilst they were asleep. The bodies 
of the sentries were found at their posts, but whether they 
were asleep, or whether, aa is thought more likely, their foes 
stole up and killed them before they had time to utter a cry, 
we know not The Bretons attacked at two or three other 
points, but nowhere with such success, though many Normans 
have fallen. Everyone says that the party which passed 
through De Launey's men would have reached the tents and 
probably killed most of those in them had they not stopped 
while soma of their number attacked you and Guy de Burg. 
The duke and Harold have both said that your bravery saved 
us from a great disaster. I would that I had been with you, 
hut the tent I was in was the farthest along the line, and the 
Bretons were in full flight before we came upon the scene." 

Presently the Baron de Burg came to the side of the pallet 
on which Wulf was lying. "I cannot say that I owe you the 
life of ray son," ho said, laying his hand gently upon Wulfs, 
"for I know not as yet whether he will live, but he was 
sensible when we brought him to my tent, and he told me that 
you had stood over him and defended him from the Bretons 
until you too fell. He was sensible all the time, though unable 
to move." 

" It was Oigod who did most of the fighting, my lord," Wulf 
said. 

" He did much, Wulf, and it will be my pleasure to reward 
him, but the duke, who is full of admiration at the slaughter 
done by three alone, has caused the bodies to be examined. 
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Twelve of them vera killed with axe wounds, nine by eword 
wounds. Guy tells me that he knows that only two fell to his 
Bword, therefore you must have slain seven. Truly a feat that 
any man might be proud of, to say nothing of a lad of your aga 
Gay is anxioas to have you with him, and the leech said that 
if you keep quiet to-day, and none of your wounds break out 
afresh, it will do you no harm to be carried to my tent" 

Accordingly the next day Wulf was carried across to Lord 
de Burg's, and his pallet set down by the side of Guy'a The 
latter was a little better, and the leech had faint hopes of his 
recovery. His right ann had been broken by a blow with a club, 
and so badly fractured that it had already been taken off near 
the shoulder. His most dangerous wound was a pike-thrust on 
the left side, which had penetrated his lungs. He smiled faintly 
as Wulf was placed by hia side. Wnlf tried to smile back again, 
but he was too much shocked at the change in his friend's appear- 
ance. His cheeks had fallen in, and his face was deadly pale. 
His lips were almost colourless, and his eyes seemed unnaturally 
large. Wulf made an effort to speak cheerfully. 

" We did not expect to come to this so soon, Guy," he said. 
" We have often talked about fighting, but we never thought 
that our first serious fight would end like this." 

" You have nothing to regret," Baron de Burg said. " Yon 
have both done your duty nobly, and one of gentle blood can 
wish for no better end than to die doing his duty against great 
odds. God grant that you may both be sparad, but if it be 
otherwise, death could not come to you more gloriously than 
in giving your lives to save your lords from surprise." 

Wulfs recovery was comparatively rapid. He was greatly 
pleased when, a week after his removal, Osgod was brought 
into the tent by Harold. He was still pale and feeble, but was 
able to walk, and assured his young lord that he should soon 
be ready for another fight with the Bretons. 
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" There will be do mora fighting," Harold said. " Yesterday 
their chiefs came ia to make their BubmiBsion and aak for 
mercy, and on this being granted their fortress has surrendered 
this morning. They will pay a heavy fine in cattle, and their 
two strongest fortresses are to be garrisoned by Norman 
troops. A considerable slice of their territory is to be taken 
from them. In a week I hope we shall all be on our way back 
to Bouen." 

Guy was mending very slowly. Even yet the leech could 
not eay with certainty that hia life would be saved, and warned 
his father that in any case he wonld for a very long time he an 
invalid. In another week the camp was broken up, Wulf 
declared that he was well enough to sit a horse, but the leech 
insisted that he should be carried on a litter. 

"In another fortnight," he said, "you may be able to ride, 
but it would not be safe to attempt to do so now. You are 
going on aa well as could be wished, and it wonld be madness 
to risk everything by haste." 

Accordingly he and Guy wore transported in litters to the 
baron's residence, where Wulf steadily recovered his health 
and strength. Osgod, who had received a heavy purse of gold 
from the baron, had at the end of that time entirely recovered; 
Guy still lay pale and feeble on hie couch. 

"I scarcely wish to live," he said one day to his father. 
"I can never be a, warrior now. What have I got to live 
fort" 

"You have much to live for, Guy," his father said, "even if 
you never bestride a war-horse. You have made a name for 
yourself for bravery, and will always be held in respect. It is 
not as if you had been from your birth weak and feeble. Yon 
will in time, I hope, come to be lord of our estates and to look 
after our people, and be beloved by them; and, if you cannot 
yourself lead them in the field, you can see that they go well 
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equipped, and do honour to yaar banner. There are other 
things besides fighting to live for," 

"I would that you had had another son, father, and that 
Wulf had been vay brother. I should not ao much have minded 
then that I could not myself varry the banner of De Burg into 
the field." 

" Had he been one of ourselves, Quy, that might have come 
about," his father said, "for if I have no other son I have a 
daughter. But this young Saxon has his own estates in his own 
country. He would not settle down here as a Norman baron, 
and I would not lose Agnes nor be willing that she should go 
from us to dwell in a foreign land. But no one can say what 
the future will bring about. The duke has promised one 
of his daughters to Harold, and should the marriage come off 
it will bind the two peoples more closely together. Besides, you 
know, Edward of England has promised to Duke William that 
he should succeed him." 

" I was speaking to Wulf about that one day, father, and 
he said that Edward had no power to make the gift, for that 
the people of England chose their king themselves, and that 
Edward's promise would go for nothing with them. It is not 
with them as it is with us, where a prince can name his suc- 
cessor." 

" That may be Saxon opinion, Guy, but it is not Norman, 
and assuredly it is not the duke's; and friendly as are the rela- 
tions between him and Harold, it is clear that until this question 
is settled no permanent friendship can be looked for between 
the two nationa" 

Wulf was sorry when the time came that he could no longer 
linger at Baron de Burg's chateau. The earl had more than 
once sent over to say that hia presence was looked for at court 
as soon as ho was suilicientiy recovered to attend there, but he 
stayed on until he felt so thoroughly strong and well that he 
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could not make his health any longer an excuB& On leaving, 
De But^ and hb wife both pressed him to come over whenerer 
he could spare time. 

" You know, Wulf," the fonner said, " how warm is the affec- 
tion Guy has for yon, and he will look very eagerly for your 
visits Jnst at present he has very few pleasures in life, and 
chief among them will be your comings. We are all dull here, 
lad, and Agnes will miss you sorely." 

" I will ride over whenever I can. I should be ungrateful 
indeed did I not do so, after the great kindness you and Lady 
de Burg have shown me; but even putting this aside I will 
come every day if I can, if only for half an hour's talk with 
Guy." 

"I am glad to see you back again, Wiilf," Earl Harold said 
as the lad entered his room. "Yon look strong and well 
again, and might, methinks, have come to us before now." 

"I could have done so, doubtless, my lord, but it pained me 
to leave Ony, who is still on his conch, and will, I fear, never 
be strong and well again." 

"We heard but a poor account of him from the duke's 
leech," Harold said. " It is a sad thing; for one, who as a lad 
has shown such bravery, would have turned out a gallant 
knights I should have let you linger there for some time yet, 
but the duke has frequently asked after you, and I thought 
it were beet that you came over; though, in truth, there will 
be little for yon to do here, and you will be able to ride and 
see your friend when you will" 

"Are we likely to go back to England soon, my lordl" 

"I trust it will not be long. I have spoken of it more than 
once to the duke, but he chides me for being weary of his com- 
pany; which indeed I am not, for no man could have treated 
another better than he has done me. Still," he said, walking 
up and down tfie room, " I am impatient to be off, but I uiu 
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no more free to choose my time here that I wm at BeaaraJn. 
It is a velvet glovo that ts placed on my shoulder, but there is 
an iron hand in it, I know right velL" 

"Is there no possibility of escaping, my lordl' 

Harold looked keenly at th» boy. " No, Wulf, treated as I 
am as a guest I cannot dy without incurring the reproach of 
the basest ingratitude, nor even if I wished it could I escape. 
Under the excuse of doing me honour, there are Norman 
soldiers at the gate, and a Norman sentry stands at my door. 
I must go through with it now, and if need be promise all that 
William asks. This time there is nowhere to send you to fetch 
aid for ma You have heard, I suppose, that William has pro- 
mised me bis daughter in marriage}" 

" Yes, my lord, I have heard it. la the marriage to take 
place soon t" 

Harold smiled. "The duke will not wish it to take place 
until he sees that he can secure my services by the marriage. 
If that time should never come I shall probably hear no more 
of it Engagements have been broken off before now many a 
time, and absolution for a broken promise of that kind is not 
hard to obtain. You must attend the court this evening, 
Wulf." 

Wulf bowed and withdrew, and in the evening attended the 
court in the suite of Harold. A^ soon as the duke's eye fell 
upon him he called him up. 

" Messieurs," he said to the barona present, " this lad is Wulf, 
Thane of Steyning, and a follower of Earl Harold. He it 
was who, with the young Guy de Burg, and aided only by a 
Saxon nianat-arms, withstood the -first rush of the Bretons, 
and so gained time by which I myaelf and my barons were able 
to prepare ourselves to resist the attack. Had it not been for 
them we should all have been taken by surprise, and maybe 
slain. The Saxon and the two lads, Wulf and De Burg, all 
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fell wounded well-nigh to death, bat not b«fore twentf-one 
Bretona lay dead around them. Thia waa indeed a feat of 
arms that any of you, valiant knights and barons as you are, 
might have been proud to perform. 

"Already I bad promised him any boon that in reason he 
may aak for having borne to me the news that Earl Harold, 
my honoui-ed guest and brother-in-arms, had been cost on onr 
shores, and I promise him now, that should at any time it 
happen that I have any power or influence in England, hia 
eatatee shall remain to him and to his heirs free from all ser- 
vice or dues, even though he has withstood me in arms; — nay, 
more, that tbey shall be largely added to Should such issue 
never arise, and aught occur to render him desirous of crossing 
the seas hither, I promise him a baron's feu as a token of my 
gratitude for the great service he rendered me ; and I am well 
assured that, whether to a King of England or to a Duke of 
Normandy, he will prove himself a true and faithful follower. 
I call on you all here to witness this promise that I have made, 
and should there be need, to recall it to my memory." 

The Normana above all things admired valour, and when 
Wulf, aftor kneeling and kisaing the duke'a hand, retired 
shamefacedly to a comer of the room, where he was joined by 
Beom, one after another came up to him and said a few words 
of approbation. 

" You have done well, young sir," Fitz-Osbeme, one of the 
duke's rooat trusted councillors said to hinL " Ilie duke is not 
given to overpraise, and assuredly no one of your age has ever 
won snch commendation from Ms lips. After making so fair 
a commencement, it will be your own fault indeed if yon do 
not make a great name for yourself iu the future. There is 
not one of us who was in the duke's camp that evening but 
feels that he owes you much for the few minutes' delay that 
saved us from being taken altogether by surprise. You are 
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youDg, and may think but little of the promise the duke has 
given you this evening, but the day may come when you will 
find it stand you in good stead." 

Harold said nearly the same thing to Wulf when he taw him 
the next morning. 

" Bat there is no chance of the duke ever having power in 
England, my lord," Wulf said. 

"I trust not, Wulf, but there is no doubt that hie whole 
mind is bent upon obtaining the throne of England. He has 
spoken to me openly about it, and has more than hinted to me 
that I, if married to his daughter, would still, as Earl of Wessex, 
be the foremost man in the land next to its sovereign should 
he ever gain the kingdom." 

"And what said you, my lord, if I may be so bold as to 
askl" 

"I said but little, lad. I am a prisoner, and I am weU as- 
sured that I shall never return to England until William thinks 
that he can depend upon me. It is needful that I should 
return, and that quickly, for I hear that there is fresh 
trouble in Wales, and I have received an urgent message from 
the king to hasten to his side. It is hard to see what it is best 
to do," 

Four days later a grand ceremony was announced to take 
place, but few knew what its nature was to be. That it was 
something beyond the ordinary was certain by the number of 
barons and knighta that were bidden to attend. A dais was 
erected in the courtyard of the palace, and on this a table covered 
with a cloth was placed. 

" I don't like this business," Wulf said to Beom, as with the 
other Saxons they took their place near the dais. "There is 
something very myaterions about it, and I believe that at last 
we are going to see what William's full intentions are." 

A religious ceremony was first held, and then the duke rose 
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to his feet and addressed the huonB. He first recalled to 
them the promise that Edw&rd of England had made to him, 
and then went on: "The saints have worked in my favour," 
he said, "by sending here as my guest my well-beloved 
brother-in-arms, the great Earl of Weasez. Between ns there 
is the closest friendship, and to cement and make even closer 
the bonds between na, he has become betrothed to my daughter, 
and through the lands I shall bestow upon her he will become 
a baron of Normandy. Belying upon his affection and friend- 
ship, I have called yon here together to hear him swear in 
public that which he has already told me privately — that he 
will be my faithful feudatory, and will in all ways aid me to 
gain my lawful rights." 

Harold changed colonr. The matter had come upon him as 
a Biirprise. Doubtless he had in a vague way when discussing 
his future relations as sou-in-law to the duke, expressed his 
warm friendship and a general wiUingness to be of service to 
him, but to be called upon to take an oath publicly was a dif- 
ferent matter. Most of those present had taken oaths of 
allegiance to William and had broken them again and again, 
and William himself had not less frequently broken his feudal 
oaths to his suzerain, the King of France. But Harold was a 
man with a deep sense of religion, and did not esteem as 
lightly as these Norman barons an oath thus sworn; but he felt 
that he had fallen into a trap, and that resistance would but 
consign him to a prison, if not a grave. 

He at once understood how hollow had been the pretended 
friendship of his host; but he was in William's power, and 
unless as a friend the duke would never permit bo fonnidable 
a rival to quit his shores. As he hesitated he saw a movement 
on the part of the Norman knights near the dais, and under- 
stood that they had been previously informed of William's 
intentions, and were there to enforce them. Their brows were 
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beut on him angrily ax ha hesitated, and more than one hand 
vent to the hilt of the wearer's eword. There was no drawing 
back, and placing his hand on the table he swore the oath 
William had dictated. When he concluded William snatched 
the cloth from the table, and below it were Been a Dumber of 
bones and sacred relics that had been brought from the 
cathedral. 

Enlightened as Harold was, ha was not altogether free from 
the superstitions of the age. For a moment he shuddered 
slightly and grew paler than before, then he drew himself up 
to his full height, and looked calmly into the exulting face of 
William. 

" 1 call you all to witness," the duke said in a loud voice, 
"that Harold, Earl of Wessex, has taken a solemn oath upon 
the holy relics to be my faithful feudatory," 

The shout that answered him was by no means universal, 
for there were many among the Korman nobles who were 
shocked at the base trick that the duke had played upon a 
guest for whom he bad professed the warmest friendship. The 
Saxon thanes could scarce contain their expressions of indigna- 
tion, bat Harold as he sat down among them made a gesture 
commanding silence. 

"We sail for England to-morrow night," he said in low 
tones. "The duke told me so as we came hither. The two 
ships will be in readiness for us to embark in the morning. I 
did not understand then the price I was to pay, Bestrain your- 
selves now; when we are free men we can talk this over." 

An hour later they returned to the palace, where there was 
a brief and formal interview between Harold and the duke. 
Both dissembled their real feelings. The duke said that he 
regretted that the King of England's wishes forced his guest 
to start so suddenly, and that he much regretted his departure. 
Harold thanked him for the hospitality he had shown him, but 
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neither made any allusion whatever to the scene that had taken 
place in the courtyard. Wulf rode over to say good-bys to 
Gny and his father. The latter was walking up and down 
the hall with a gloomy face. 

"I blush for what has taken place today, Wulf," be said, 
"Tell the earl that had we known what was going to occor 
there are few indeed who would have attended at the ceremony, 
and that I for one shall hold him in no way dishonoured if 
he breaks the tow that has thus been dishonourably extorted 
from him. It was a trick and a base one, and I would tell Duke 
William so to his face. What will men think of Norman faith 
when guests are thus tricked to their disadvantage 1" 

For an hour Wulf remained talking with the baron and his 
family. 

" I hope to see you again, Wulf," De Bui^ said, as the lad 
rose to take leave, "Guy regards you as a brother, and though 
assuredly no Saxon will set foot on Norman soil after to-day's 
doings, we may yet meet again." 

" I shall come over to England to see yon, Wulf, if you come 
not here," Guy said. "I begin to think that I shall get over 
this, although I may never be really strong again. We shall 
often think and talk of you, Agnes and 1 ; and I should like, 
of all things, to coroe and stay in your Saxon home." 

" No one would be so welcome, Guy. If we are never to be 
brothers-in-arma as we once talked of, we shall surely be 
brothers in heart, whether absent or present" 

A few more words and Wulf took leave of tbem aU and rode 
back Co Rouen. In the morning the duke accompanied Harold 
to the river bank and there took a courteous farewell of hiuL 
It is not probable that he thought for a moment that Harold 
would observe the oath, but be saw that its breach would be 
almost as useful to him as its fulfilment, for it would enable 
him to denounce his rival as a perjured and faithless man, and 
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to represent any expedition agiunst England as being a sorb of 
cnuade to puDish one who had broken the most solemn vows 
made on the holy relica Harold himself preserved his usual 
calmness of demeanour, and stood talking quietly to the duke 
while the latter's presents of hawks and hounds were taken on 
board the ship, and the Saxons, silent and sullen, hod passed 
over the gangway. Then an apparently affectionate embrace 
was exchanged between the two rirals. Harold crossed on to 
the ship, the great sails were l^oisted, and the two veasela pro- 
ceeded down the river. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TROUBLE WITH WAIiE9. 

HAKOLD took his place on the poop as the vessel started, 
and remsined looking fixedly at the duke, until the latter 
with the group of barons tamed and entered the town. 

"Farewell, William of Normandy," he said; "false friend 
and dishonoured host. How shall we meet next time, I wonder, 
and where!" 

Hitherto the presence of the Norman attendants had pre- 
vented any private converse between Harold and his followers, 
but having the poop to themselves they now broke out into 
angry exclamations against the duke. 

"It was an unworthy and unknightly trick," Harold said 
calmly; " but let us not talk of it now; it will be for the Eng- 
lish people to decide the question some day, and for English 
bishops to determine whether I am bound by a vow thus 
extorted. Better at all events that I should be held for all 
tiriio to have been false and perjured, than that the English 
people should fall under the Norman yoke. But maybe there 
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will bo no occasion for the oath ever to come in qtieetion, 
William of Normandy or I may die before the king, and then 
there will be an end of it. Let ub talk of other things. Thank 
God we are free men again, and our faces are set towards 
England, where, from what I hear, we may have to meet open 
foes instead of false friends, and may have to teach the Welsh, 
once and for all, that they and their king cannot with im- 
punity continually rise in rebellion against England. 

"Well, Wnlf, you are the only one among ua who has 
bronght back aught from Kormandy, at least you and Beom, 
for you have your horses and chains, and the promise of the 
dnke to grant you a boon. Bat these are small things. You 
hare gained great credit, and have shown yourself a gallant 
fighter, and have further promises from the duke." 

"I care not for hie promises," Wulf said hotly. "1 hold 
him to be a dishonoured noble, and I would take naught from 
his hands." 

" You are young yet, Wulf," Harold smiled, " and the duke's 
promise, made before his nobles, will be held binding by him if 
ever the time should come for you to claim it. Do not refuse 
benefits, lad, because you do not like the hands that grant them. 
You rendered him a service, and need feel no shame at receiving 
the reward for it. As soon as we return I shall take steps to 
raise you and Beom to the full dignity of thanes, with all 
righte and privileges. My brother and my friends here can all 
testify to the service you rendered to us, for much as I may 
have to complain of tiie ending of my visit, it has at least been 
vastly better than our lot would have been had we remained in 
the hands of Conrad of Ponthien. Yon are both very young 
to be placed in the position of rulers of your people, and in 
ordinary cases you would not have been sworn to thane's 
services for some years to come; but, as Earl of Wessex, I see 
good reason for departing from the rule on this occasion, and 
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I think that m^ thanes here will ftll be of that opinion." 
There was a warm expression of approval from the Saxons. 
" Then as soon aa we set foot on I^glish soil we will hold a 
court, and invest yon with your full rank." 

They started from the mouth of the Seine, and as there 
was no nearer port than that from which they had sailed, 
Harold directed the masters of the ships to make for Bosham. 

"It is like to be a fairer voyage than the last," he said, as 
with a light breeze blowing behind them they sailed out from 
the mouth of the Sein& " It will be longer, bnt assuredly more 
pleasant" 

No incident whatever marked the voyage. The Saxons gave 
a shout of joy when they first made out the outline of the 
hills of the Isle of Wight, some twelve hours after leaving the 
mouth of the rivers but it was not until eight hours afterwards 
that they entered the harbour of Bosham. As soon aa the two 
Norman vessels were seen saiUng up the quiet sheet of water, 
everywhere fringed with forest, boats put out to meet them, to 
ascertiun the reason of their coming and to inquire for news of 
Harold and his companions. As soon as his figure was made 
out standing on the poop, one of the boats rowed off with the 
news, and by the time the vessels dropped anchor off Bosham 
the whole of the inhabitants had gathered en the shore, with 
lend shouts of joy and welcome. 

As soon aa they landed Harold and his companions proceeded 
at once to the church, where a solemn service of thanksgiving 
was held for their preservation from the dangers of the sea and 
for their safe return to England. As soon as the service was over 
Harold sent off two horsemen to bear to the king the news of 
his return, and to state that he himself would ride to London 
on the following day. Then the earl bestowed handsome 
presents upon the masters and crews of the ships that ha<l 
brought them over, and gave into their charge hawks and 
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hounds, rich armour, and other presents for the Dnke of Nor- 
mandy, Mid jewelled cups and other gifts to the principal 
barons of his coilrt 

The gifts were indeed of royal magnificence; but Harold's 
wealth was vast, and, as he said to his brother, "We will at least 
show these Normans, that in point of generosity an English 
earl is not to be outdone by a Norman duke." As soon as these 
matters were attended to Harold held a court in the great hall 
of Bosham, and there received the oaths of fealty from Wulf 
and Beom, and confirmed to them the possessions held by their 
fathers, and invested them with the gold chains worn by 
thanes as the sign of their rank. He afterwards bestowed a 
purse of gold upon Osgod, equal in value to the one he bad re- 
ceived from the Duke of Normandy. 

" Should aught ever happen to your master," he said, " come 
you to me and you shall be one of my own men, and shall not 
lack advancement in my service." 

"In faith. Master Wulf," Osgod said after the ceremony, 
"my father warned me that the trade of a soldier was but a 
poor one, and that a good handicraftsman could gain far more 
money. He will open his eyes when I jingle these purses be- 
fore him, for I might have hammered armour for years before I 
gained as much as I have done in the three months since I left 
England. I have enough to buy a farm and settle down did it 
so please me, and I have clothes enough to last roe well-nigh a 
lifetime, and rings enough to set up a goldsmith's shop. For 
scarce one of the duke's barons uid knights but followed his 
example, and gave me a present for my share in that little fight 
with the Bratous." 

"As for the clothes, they will always be useful, Osgod; but 
were I you I would get a stout leathern bag and put the purses 
and rings into it, and bury tbem in some place known only to 
yourself, and where none are ever likely to light upon them. 
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You have no occuion for money now, and wa may hope that ere 
long all occasion for fighting wiU be over, tmd tb«n, as you aay, 
you can buy a farm and marry." 

" I am going always to remain your man," Osgod said la an 
aggrieved tone. 

"Certainly, Osgod, I should wish for nothing else. Yon will 

always be my friend, and ahall have any post on the estates or 

in the house that you may prefer. There will be no occasion 

for you to farm your land yourself, you cao let it, receiving the 

value of half the prodnce, and so taking rank as a landowner, 

for which you yourself may care nothing, but vhich will enable 

your wife to hold her head higher." 

"1 am not thinking of wives, my lord." 

" Nonsense, Osgod, I want not to be called my lord." 

"But you are a thane now and must be called so," Osgod 

said sternly; "and it would be ill-becoming indeed if I your 

man did not so address you. But I will take your advice about 

the gold, and when I get down to Steyning will bury it deeply 

nndet the roots of a tree. It will be safer there than if I 

buried it in my father's forge, for London is ever the centre 

of troubles, and might be sacked and burnt down should there 

ever be war between Mercia or Northumbria and Weasex." 

"Heaven forbid that we should have more civil wars, Osgod." 

"Amen to that, but there is never any saying. Assuredly 

Edwin and Morcar love not our earl, and as to Tostig though 

he is his brother, he is hot-headed and passionate enough to 

play any part And then there are the Normans, and there is 

no doubt the duke will have to be reckoned with. Altogether 

metbinks my money will be safer under an oak-tree down at 

Steyning than at Westminster." 

"You are right enough there, Osgod; by all means carry 
out your ideas. But there is the bell for supper, and I must 
go." 
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The next morning the party started at daybreak, and late 
that night arrived at Westminster. There were great re- 
joicings in London and throughout the south of England when 
it was known that the great earl had returned from Normandy. 
Much uneasiness had been felt at liis long absence, and 
although accounts had come from time to time of the honour 
with which he had been treated by Duke William, many felt 
that his prolonged stay was an enforced one, and that he was 
a prisoner rather than a guest of the duke. 

The king himself was as rejoiced as his subjects at Harold's 
return. Although in the early years of his reign he had been 
bitterly opposed to the powerful family of Earl Godwin, to 
whom he owed his throne, he had of late years learnt to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of Harold; and although still Norman in his 
tastes as in his language, he had become much more English 
at heart, and bitterly regretted the promise that he had years 
before rashly given to the Duke of Normandy. 

Harold too had relieved him of all the cares of government, 
which he hated, and had enabled him to give his whole time 
and thought to religious exerci^s, and to the rearing of the 
splendid abbey which was liis chief pleasure and pride. In his 
absence Edward had been obliged to attend to state business. 
He .was worried with the jealousies and demands of the Earl of 
Mercia, with the constant complaints of the Northumbrians 
against their harsh and imperious master Tostig, and by the 
fact t^at the Welsh were taking advantage of the absence of 
Harold to cause fresh troubles. It was just Christmas when 
Harold returned, and the enow fell heavily on the night of his 
arrival at Westminster. 

"It was lucky it did not come a few hours earlier. Boom," 
Wulf said, as he looked out of the casement "We had a long 
and heavy ride yesterday, and we could not have done it iu 
one day had the snow been on the ground. I suppose there 
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will be a number of court festivities over Harold's return. 
We have had enough of that sort of thing in Normandy, and I 
hope that Harold will let us return at once to our estates." 

" Speak for yourself, Wulf ; for myself I love the court, and 
now that I am a thane I shall enjoy it all the more." 

"And I all the less," Wulf said. "Fifteen months ago we 
were but pages and could at least have some fun, now we shall 
have to bear ourselves as men, aod the ladies of the court will 
be laughing at us and calling us the little thanes, and there 
will be no getting away and going round to the smithy to 
watch Osgod's father and men forging weapons. It will he 
all very stupid," 

In a short time an attendant summoned them to breakfast, 
and here they sat down with the other thanes, Harold's wing of 
the palace being distinct from that of the king. The earl sat at 
the head of the table, and talked in undertones to his brother 
Gurth and two or three of his principal thanes. The personal 
retainers of the nobles stood behind their seats and served 
them with food, while Harold's pages waited on him and those 
sitting next to him. 

"We were a merrier party in the pages' room," Beorn 
whispered to Wulf, for but few words were spoken as the meal 
went on. 

"I think there is something in the air," Wulf said, "the 
earl looks more serious than usual Generally the meals are 
cheerful enough." 

As soon as it was finished Harold said, "The king will 
receive you all in half an hour, he desires to express to you 
his pleasure at your return home. After that I beg that you 
will again gather here, as I have occasion to speak to you." 

The court was a more formal one than usual, the king's 
Norman functionaries were all present as were several ecclesi- 
astics. Among them the Bishop of London, behind whom 
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stood WulFs old adversary, Walter Fitz-Urae. Earl Harold 
introduced his companions in captivity, the king receiving them 
very graciously. 

"I am glad to see that you have all returned aafely," he 
said. "The earl tells me that you have all borne yourselveB veil 
in the battles you have fought under the banner of my friend 
and ally Dake William of Normandy, and that you have 
proved to his countrymen that the English are in no whit 
inferior to themselves in couraga The earl specially recom- 
mended to me his newly-made thanes, Wulf of Steyning and 
Beom of Fareham, who did him the greatest service by effect- 
ing their escape from the castle of Beaurain, and at great 
risk bearing the news of his imprisonment to Duke William. 
Wulf of Steyning, he tells me, gained the highest approval of 
the duke and bis knighto by a deed of bravery when their 
camp was surprised by the Bretons. The earl has informed 
me that in consideration of these services he has advanced 
them to the rank of thanes, and confirmed them in their 
father's possessionB, and as service rendered to him is service 
rendered to me, I thus bestow upon them a token of my 
approval;" and beckoning to the young thanes to advance, he 
took two heavy gold bracelets from his arm, and himself 
fastened them on those of the kneeling lads. 

When the ceremony was over, Harold's party returned to 
the room where they had breakfasted. It was an hour before 
the earl joined them. 

"I have been in council with the king," he said, "and have 
thus been forced to keep you waiting. We heard when 
abroad that the Welsh were again becoming troublesome, but 
I find that matters are much worse than I had supposed. 
Griffith has broken out into open rebellion; he has ravaged all 
the borders, has entered the diocese of Wulfstan, tho new 
Bishop of Worcester, aud carried his arms beyond the Severn, 
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laying waste part of my own earldom of Hereford. Edwin, 
who has juBt succeeded his father in tlie earldom of Worcester, 
ia young and new to his goremment, and, moreover, hia father 
was an ally of GrifSth'a In any case, he needs far larger forces 
than thoae at hts command to undertake a war with the Welsh. 
This time we must finish with them ; treaties are of no avail, 
they are ever broken on the first opportunity, and a blow must 
be dealt that will render them powerless for harm for genera- 
tions to come. 

"Therefore the king has commissioned me forthwith to act 
in the matter, not only as Lord of Hereford but as Earl of the 
West Saxons. Winter is upon us, and it will be impossible to 
undertake a regular campaign. Still a blow must be struck, 
uid that quickly and heavily in order to stop the depredation 
uid ruin they are spreading in the west counties. The pre- 
parations must be secret and the blow sudden. There is no 
tame for calling out levies, that must be done in the spring. I 
must act only with mounted mea I have already sent off 
a messenger to Bosham to bid my honsecarls mount and ride to 
Sahsbury. They will number two hundred. I pray you all 
to leave at once for your estates, or to send an order by a swift 
messenger for your housecarls to nde to Salisbury, whither I 
myself shall proceed in three days. Will each of you give me 
the tale of the number of armed men who can take horse at an 
hour's notica" 

Each of those present gave the number of housecarls in 
his service, and they all expressed their willingness to ride 
themselves, in order to get them ready the more speedily. The 
total mounted to three hundred and fifty men. 

"That with my own two hundred will be well-nigh sufficient," 
Harold said; "but I will send off messengers at onoe to some 
of the thaues of Dorset and Somerset to join us at Gloucester 
with their men, so that we shall be fully a thousand strong 
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which will be ample for my purpoea I need not impress npoa 
you all to preserve an absolute silence as to the object for 
which you are caUing out your men. News spreads fast, and 
an incautious word might ruin our enterprise There is no 
occasion for you all to accompany your men. Those of you who 
have been with me in Normandy will doubtless desire to stay 
for a while with your wives and families, and you may do 
equally good service by making preparations there for a more 
aeriouB campaign in the spring. I beg these t« send with their 
housecarls a trusted ofiBcer, and bid him place himself and his 
men under my orders." 

The meeting at once broke up. 

"I suppose yoa yooog warriors will bring your own men to . 
Salisbury t" Harold said, as Wolf and Beom came up to take 
their leave of him. 

" Certainly, my lord," Beom said. " We have neither family 
oor relations to keep us at home, and even if we had it would 
not suffice to keep us from following your banner." 

"It will be a warfare like that in which you have been 
engaged across the sea," Harold said. "The Bretons you 
there fought with are kinsfolk of the Welsh, speaking the 
same language, and being alike in customs and in fighting. 
They trust to surprises, and to their speed of foot and 
knowledge of their wild country, rather than to hard fighting 
in the open plain. They have few towns to capture, and it 
is therefore hard to execute reprisals upon them. Like the 
Bretons they are brave, and fight savagely until the last, 
neither giving nor asking for quarter. They believe that their 
country, which is so wild and hilly as to be a great natural 
fortress, is nnconqnerable, and certainly neither Saxon nor 
Dane has ever succeeded in getting any foothold there. 
But when the spring comet I hope to teach them that even 
their wild hills are no defence, and that their habits of savage 
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plundering must be abandoned or we will exterminate them 
altogether. But I have no thought of undertaking auch a cam- 
paign now. Of course you will take that tall follower of 
yours with you, Wulf." 

" I fear that he would not stay behind even if I ordered him 
to do 80," Wulf laughed. "He will be overjoyed when I tell 
him there is a )>rospect of fighting again, and all the more if 
it is against kinsmen of the Bretons, against whom he feels a 
special grudge." 

"The feeling would be more natural the other way," Harold ' 
said smiling, "seeing that he inflicted upon them far greater 
damage than he received. You will find fresh horses awaiting 
you. None of those that carried us from Bosham yesterday 
are fit for another such journey to-day,' 

Wulf had told Osgod the first thing in the morning that he 
could return to his family for a few days, only coming to the 
palace to serve bis meals, and he now hurried away to the 
armourer's shop, where he found that but little work was going 
on, the men being absorbed in listening to Osgod's account of 
his adventures. Ulred and the men rose and saluted respect- 
fully as Wulf entered. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Ulred," be said, " but 1 have 
come to fetch Osgod away again. That is if he would prefer 
riding with me to remaining quiet with you at home." 

" If you are going, master, assuredly I am going with you," 
Osgod said. "I am dry with talking already, and father 
must wait for the rest of my story until I come back again. 
Are we going down to Steyning, my lord)" 

"There first and afterwards elsewhere, but that is all I can 
tell you now. The horses are ready, and there is not a 
moment to lose. We must get as far on our way as possible 
before nightfall, for the matter is an urgent one." 

" 1 am ready," Osgod said, girding on his sword and putting 
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his cap on his head. " Good-bye, father. Tell mother I ahall be 
back when I am back, and that is all I can say aboat it" 

They reached Steyning at two o'clock on the following 
afternoon, and messeogers were instantly sent round to the 
farms, bidding the men who were bound as housecarls to 
appear on horseback and armed, with two days' food in their 
wallets, an hoar before daybreak next morning. Then a 
messenger was despatched with a letter to the prior of Bramber, 
telling him of Wulfs safe return, and begging him to excuse 
his coming over to see him, as he had ridden nigh a hundred 
and fifty miles in three days, and was forced to set out again 
at daybreak the next momiDg. As Wulf had hoped, the 
letter was answered by the prior in person, and to him Wolf 
related that evening the incidents of their stay in Nor- 
mandy. 

The prior shook his head. 

" I have feared ever since I heard that Harold had fallen 
into the clutches of the duke, that he would never get off 
scot free, but would either have to pay a heavy ransom or 
make some concessions that would be even worse for England. 
It is a bad business, Wnlf, a bad business. The church has 
ever been ready to grant absolution from oaths extracted by 
violence, but this affair of the relics makes it more serious, and 
you may be sure that William will make the most of the 
advantage he has gained. Harold is absolutely powerless to 
fulfil his oath. Neither he nor the king, nor any other man, 
can force a foreign monarch upon free England. And did 
Harold declare for the Duke of Normandy, powerful and 
beloved as he is, he would be driven into exile instantly. If he 
himself is elected king by the people, as there is no doubt 
whatever will be the case, he must needs obey their voice, 
and will have no choice between being King of England or an 
exile. Stall it is unfortunate. He wiU be branded as a perjurer. 
(BBS) s. 
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William's inllaence may even induce the pope to excommuni- 
cate him, and although ihe ban would go for but little here, 
it would serve as an ezonae for the other great earls to refuse 
to submit to his authority. Nov tell me, how is it that yon 
have to ride again bo suddenly when but just arrivedt" 

"I can tell you, f&ther, though I can tell 00 one else. 
Harold has ordered us to bring out our houaecarls, and with 
them he means to deal a blow against die Welsh, who have 
been devastating our western counties. The expedition is to 
be secret and sudden, although against what point and in 
what manner the blow is to be struck Harold has kept his own 
couDseL" 

"The Welsh are ever a thorn in our side," the prior said, 
" and treaties with them are useless. I trust that Harold will 
succeed in thoroughly reducing tjiem to obedience, for when- 
ever there is trouble in the kingdom they take advantage of 
it, and are ready to form aUiances with any ambitious earl 
who hoista the standard of revolt. And so you say Harold 
has already made you full thane t I am well pleased to hear it, 
if for no other reason than that it is good for people when they 
are ruled over by their own lord and &ot by a stranger; though 
I say nothing against %bert, Harold's steward. Still no man 
can rule like the master himselL" 

At the first dawn of day Wulf monnt«d, and rode away 
from the palace followed by Osgod. He was clad now in the 
ringed armour, a suit of which he had had made of lighter 
material than usual Only on the shoulders and over the chest 
was the leather of the usual thickness, elsewhere it was thin 
and extremely soft, and the rings did not overlap each other 
as much as usual The weight, therefore, was much less than 
that ordinarily worn by thanes, although it differed but little 
from it in appearanca The helmet, also, was of stout leather, 
thickly covered with metal rings, and the flap fell down over 
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die neck and ears, having a bar coming down in front to 
protect the nose. 

Osgod'a Boit wai thicker and heavier, and was aimiUr to 
that of the forty men who were drawn ap in two lines nnder 
the soldier whom Harold had sent down to train them. They 
were a stout set of young fellows, well mounted and armed, 
and as they broke into a cry of " Welcome to our thane," Wulf 
felt proud to command such a body. 

" Thanks, my friendB," he said heardly. " I am glad to see 
that not one is missing from your number, and feel, sure that 
you will do credit to my banner." 

They rode that day to Fareham, where they received a 
hearty welcome from Beom, and starting in the nonuDg with 
his troop of thirty men, reached Salisbury late that eveninf^ 
They were met at the entrance to the town by one of Harold's 
officers, who conducted them to a large bam, where straw had 
been thickly strewn for the men to sleep on. The horses were 
fastened outside. 

" Earl Harold arrived an hour since," the ofBcer said, " and 
bade me tell yon that he is lodged at the reeve's, where he 
expects you." 

Hiey found on arriving at the house that many of the thanes 
had already come in, and that some six hundred horsemen 
were bestowed in the town. On a great sideboard were pies, 
cold joints of meat, wine and ale, and each thane as he arrived 
helped himself to such food as he desired, and then joined the 
party gathered round Harold. 

"We shall pick up another hundred or two as we march 
along to-moTTQW," Harold was saying when the two young 
thanes joined the group, "and shall have a good nine hun- 
dred men by the time we reach Gloucester, where I expect to 
find four or five hundred more awaiting us. I hear that oar 
coming has made a great stir here in Salisbury, the citizens do 
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not know what to make of bo large a body of housecarls arriving 
in their midst. The reeve tella me that they were in some 
fear of being eaten out of hoas« and home until they heard 
that we were to march on in tdie morning; after that they did 
their beat for us, and have arranged that every man shall have 
his fill of meat and ale to-n^ht, and again before starting." 

Travelling as fast and as far as the horses conld carry them, 
the force reached Gloncester. Here they received an even warmer 
welcome than had greeted them elsewhere, for the citizens had 
been greatly alarmed at the Welsh forays, and as eoon as they 
knew that the great earl himself was with the troops they had 
no doubt that he had come to give them protection and to punish 
their enemies. The contingents from Somerset and Dorset 
had already arrived, and without the delay of a single day the 
troops again started. 

The housecarls, although mounted, were not trained to fight 
on horseback. Their steeds were valuable only as enabling 
them to move with greater celerity across the country than 
they conld do on foot, and to bring them fresh and in fighting 
condition to the scene of actioa Once there they dismounted, 
and a portion being told off to look after the horses, the main 
body advanced on foot against the enemy. 

There was yet a long ride before them. Following the 
Severn on its western ude so as to avoid the passage of the 
Avon, they rode to Worcester, and then up through Dudley 
and Shrewsbury. 

It would have been shorter to have passed through Hereford 
and Ludlow, but Harold feared that they might there come 
npon some marauding party of the Welsh, and any of these who 
escaped might cany the news across the border, when the fleet- 
footed mountaineers would quickly have conveyed it to the 
Welsh king at his castle at Rhnddlaw. Rhnddlaw, now a small 
village, is situated in Denbighshire, and was an important mili- 
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taiy position, situated &a it was at no great distance from the 
sea, and commanding the Vale of Clwyd, the most important 
avenue into Wales from the north. From Shrewsbury they 
pushed forward as rapidly ae possible to EhuddUw; but quickly 
as they had journeyed, the news of their coming was borne more 
rapidly. Griffith received the news an hour before their arrival, 
and mounting, rode down to the Avon and embarked on board 
ship. 

Great was the disappointment of the earl and his followers 
when they found that the object of their long march across 
England had failed, and that the capture of the Welsh king 
which would have put an end to the trouble, had been missed 
so narrowly. The castle was at once set on fire, the Welsh 
ships OD the Avon were also given to tho flames, and the very 
same day Harold led his troops away and by easy marches took 
them back to Gloucester. Here they halted. The houaecarla 
from the south, who had never been in contact with the Welsh, 
were inclined to murmur among themselves at having been led 
back without striking a blow, but the contingents from the 
western counties, who had had experience of this wild warfare, 
told them that they might consider themselves fortunate. 

" Vou know not what a war with these savages is," an old 
housecarl who had fought them f^ain and again said to a 
listening group of Wulfs men. " Vou might as well fight with 
the evil spirits of the air as with them. Fight! there is no 
fighting in it^ save when they have with them Danes from the 
North, or Norwegians: With these to bear the brunt of the 
battle the Welsh will fight valiantly in their fashion, but alone 
they know that they cannot withstand us for a moment I have 
been after them a score of times, and it is a night-mare. You 
go up hills and through foreste, you plunge into moraasea, you 
scramble np precipices ; yon are wet, you are hungry, you are 
worn out, but never do you catch sight of one of them. 
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" Now And then, as you wind along the face of a liil), rocks 
will come tbundericg down; in the woods and Bwampa you 
hear their mocking yella and laughter. At the end of the day 
yoa drop down where you halt, and then just as you fall off to 
Bleep there ia a wild yell, and in a moment they are swarming 
amoi^ yon, elashing and ripping with their long knives, crawl- 
ing on the ground and springing upon yon, getting among the 
horses and hamstringing or cutting them open. By the time 
those of you that are alive have get together they have gone, 
and all is so quiet that were it not for the scattered bodies you 
might believe that it was all a dream. Two or three times 
before morning the attack will be repeated, until yoa are 
forced to keep under arms in mUitary array. As soon as it is 
light you recommence your march, and so it goes on day after 
day, nntU at last, worn-oat and spent, and less in strength by 
hall than when you started, you gather under the shelter of the 
walls of one of the border towns. 

" I should have been glad indeed if we had caught their king, 
for if he had been held hostage in London 'we might have had 
peace; but well content am I that Harold has abstained from 
entering upon a campaign which, terrible as it Is even in 
sammer, would be beyond endurance of the strongest in 
winter." 

" Well, for my part," Osgod, who was one of the Hsteners, re- 
marked, " I would rather go on by myself and take the chance 
of getting a good blow at some of these wild men than ride all 
the way back to Steyiung to be laughed at by the women there, 
as brav« soldiers who have marched across England and back 
and never unsheathed their swords. Nor will I believe that 
Earl Harold can intend so to make a langhing-stock of na The 
Bretons were just as active as are these Welshmen, but he 
brought them to reason there, and I warrant me he will do the 
same here. At any rate, he seems in no hurry to mova We 
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have been here nigh a week already, and why should he keep 
OS here if we are not to be employed)" 

It was not very long before it became known that Harold 
had no intention of faarching away and leaving the Welsh un- 
punished, and that in the spring a campaign on a great scale was 
to be nndertakeQ against them. The thanes of all the western 
counties were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to join 
with their levies in the spring. The Somerset and Devon men 
were to gather at Bristol, and thence to be conveyed by ships 
to the southern coast of Wales; ttie troops at Gloucester were to 
mareh west, and Tostig was to bring down a body of North- 
umbrian horse, and to enter Wales from Chester. The house- 
carls, to their surprise, were ordered to lay aside their ringed 
armour and heavy helmets, in place of which leather jerkins 
and caps were served out to them; their heavy axes were to 
be left behind, and tiiey were to trust to the sword alone. 
They were to abandon the tactics in which they had heeo 
trained of fighting shoulder to shoulder, with shield overlapping 
shield, and were to exercise themselves in running and climb- 
ing, in skirmishing with an imaginary foe, and rapidly gather- 
ing in close formation to resist anticipated attack. Harold 
himself gave them these instructions. 

"Yon will have no foe to meet breast to breast," he said; 
"if we are to conquer and to root out these horuets it must 
be by showing ourselves even more active than they are. 
Speed and activity go for everything in a war like this, while 
our own methods of fighting are absolutely useless. Unless we 
make an end of this matter you may be called away from your 
homes once a year to repel these attacks, while if you conquer now 
there will be no Welsh foray again during your lifetime. There- 
fore it is worth while to make a great effort, and for once to 
lay aside our own method of fighting. Your commanders will 
see tbat all the exercises are well carried out, and will report 
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to me regarding those vho ehov meet seal and energy. Extra 
pay will be given to all, and I BhaJl knoir how to reward those 
who are reported to me as most deserving of it" 

The troops set to work with great energy, and soon recog- 
nized the advantage they gained by laying aside their heavy 
arms and armour. Swimming, ranning, and climbing were 
practised incessantly, and when May arrived, and with it the 
time for the commencement of the campaign, all felt con- 
fident of their ability to cope with the Welsh in their own 
methods of warfare. 



CHAPTER IX. 

IN THB WEUH VALLKTa 

TT7TTLF and Beom did not form part of the expedition 
* * which was to embark with Harold from Bristol, and to 
enter Wales by one of its sonthem valleys. It was necessary that 
the gathering of the levies at Gloacester should be strengthened 
by having as a nucleus three hundred trained soldiers. The 
levies were lightly armed, and accustomed to fight in the same 
irregular manner as their Welsh adversaries, whom they held 
in considerable dread, for the fierce hillmen had again and 
again proved themselves more than a match for the peaceable 
natives on the English side of the border. The addition then 
of three hundred housecarls was required to give them con- 
fidence. These had indeed abandoned for the time their 
armour, heavy weapons, and solid formation, but they could 
still were it necessary gather in a line, behind which the levies 
could rally, and which would be impregnable to the undisci- 
plined attacks of the Welsh. 
The young thanes were somewhat disappointed at finding 
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that they irere not to sccompaD^ the earl, but, as he told them, 
it was a mark of his confidence that he should post them with 
the force where the fighting was likely to be more severe and 
the risk greater than with that he himself led. 

" I shall penetrate into the heart of Wales," he said. " I shall 
have horsemen with me, a strong force of trained soldiers and 
the levies, and the enemy will, I feel sure, be unable to oppose us 
Buccesefully; but it is hkely enough that when the Welsh find 
that my force from the south and Tostig's from the north can- 
not be withstood, they will pour out on their eastern frontier, 
and try to tight such a flame in Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, that we should he obliged to abandon our work, 
and hurry back to stem the tide of their invasion. It is 
necessary therefore that from this side also there should be a 
forward movement My brother, Gurth, will command here. 
I have strongly recommended yon to him. Your experience in 
the Breton war will be of assistance to you, and I have told 
him that you can be far better trusted than many older than 
yourselves in carrying out expeditions among their hills and 
valleys. 

"I do not anticipate there will be any pitched battles; the 
Welsh know that they cannot withstand our trained soldiers. 
It will be a war of skinniahes, of detached fighting, of sur- 
prises, long marches, and great fatigues. Every valley in the 
country is to he harried with fire and sword. They are to be 
made to feel that even in their mountains they are not safe 
from us, and as they never take prisoners nor give quarter in 
the forays on our side of the border, so we will hunt them 
down tike wolves in their own forests. The work must be done 
so thoroughly that for a hundred years at least the lesson will 
not bo forgotten." 

In the last week of May Garth moved forward, marching 
first to Hereford as a more central point of attack, and then 
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crossing the border and entering Wales. The troops carried no 
heavy baggage. Meat they expected to find; flour iras carried 
on two hundred pack-horses. The force was about 4000 strong. 
The housecarls marched in a body, keeping solid order. Behind 
them came the pack animals, each led separately, so that they 
could the more easily make their way through forests or 
over broken ground. They marched in lines, forty abreast 
The hght-armed levies, led by their respective thanes, moved as 
they chose on the flanks of the trained troops or followed in 
the rear. 

When they halted on the first evening after crossing the 
frontier they lighted their fires and bivouacked. Wulf and 
Beorn walked together through the camp. 

" la spite of the fact that they are all dressed somewhat alike 
in leather jerkins, it is easy to see which are the trained soldiers," 
Wulf said. "The honsecarls are as merry over the food they 
have brought with them as if they were going upon a march of 
pleasure through the hills, while the border levies evidently 
regard the business as a serions one." 

" That ia no wonder," Beorn replied, " seeing how for years 
they have suffered at the hands of the Welsh. Look at those 
hills, Wulf, I can count a dozen beacons alight Of course, they 
have heard of the preparations for attack, and they are flashing 
the news from hill to hill of the advance of our forca It will 
not be long before they gather to oppose us." 

" It is like enough they may attack us to-night, Beorn. 
They may have had spies at Hereford, and will have known 
two days ago of our coming. They may reckon that we 
should anticipate no attack until farther among their hills, and 
that we shall in consequence be careless, as in truth we seem 
to be. 1 think it would be well to ofi'er Gurth our housecarls 
to stand sentry to-night" 

" He might laugh at us," Beorn said doubtfully. 
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" Well, let him laugh ; ho willlaugh good-humonredl; anyhow, 
for ho is of a kindly and light-hearted disposition. At any rate 
there cannot be any harm in proposing it, and after the sur- 
prise we got from the Bretons we cannot be too cautious," 

They walked to the fire where Gurth was sitting with four 
or five of his friends, all of whom had furnished bodies of 
hoosecarls. The border thanes had hj his orders each remained 
with his own following, so that at all times they shonld be iu 
readiness to give orders and lead them in case of surprisa 

"Where have you been, young thanes t" Gurth asked. "You 
slipped away as sood as our meal was finished, as if you were 
afraid of the wine-cup." 

"We care not much for drinking," Beom said, "and have 
been going through the force to see how it was disposed. We 
have come to offer that our men shall to-night famish gnards 
for the camp." 

"There is no occasion for it," Gurth said, "the Welshmen 
will not attack oi until we are entangled among tiieir hilla" 

" It depends npon how well they are led, my Lord Gurth," 
Wulf said. " If they are well led they may attack us to-night, 
for they must know of our approach, and will think it probable 
that we shall, being so near our own border, be at first careless. 
The Bretons gave us just such a lesson, and inflicted heavy loss 
upon the Norman army." 

" Well, post /our men as you like," Gurth said ; " though it 
seems to me that it would be better for them to husband their 
strength for to-morrow's march." 

"They shall have half a night's sleep each," Wutf said. 

" If I had not known how stoutly yon fought, and how your 
courage saved the Norman camp, I shonld have said you were 
over-cautious," Gurth laughed. " However I will not refuse 
your offer, young thanes, though methinks there is no chance 
whatever of the Welsh disturbing us here." 
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Having obtained the penniaaion, Beom and Wulf returned 
to the tiree of their mea 

" We are to have the honour of fumiahiDg the guards to-night, 
Osgod. Tell the men that Garth reliea npon out vatcbfulness. 
We don't want a repetition of the surprise we had from the 
Bretons. It will be but a short night's watch. Tis nine now, 
and by four it will be broad daylight Beom's men and ours 
will march a hundred yards out from the camp. Half can lie 
down to sleep at once, the other half we can post as aeatries 
and relieve them at half-past twelve. An attack if it comes 
wUl come from the front, therefore we will post the men twenty 
or thirty yards apart along there, and for some distance round 
the flanks. Oue of us will remain with the party that lies 
down, BO ae to be in readiness to lead them at once gainst any 
point attacked, the other will move round and round to see 
that the sentries are vigilant" 

"That is good news to me," Osgod sud. "Methinks that 
affair in the Breton wood has shaken my courage, for I have 
been looking at those trees in front of us, and wondering 
whether the Welsh are gathering there, and thinking how it 
would be with all these raw levies if they came dowu upon 
us to-night It went hard far a bit with the Normans, tried 
soldiers though they were, but I would not trust these levies to 
stand for a moment, for they hold the Welsh in mighty respect" 

The men cheerfully took their arms and fell in. They con- 
sidered it a compliment that they had been chosen to furnish 
the first guard. Beorn's men, with a portion of Wulf s, were 
to furnish the first line of sentries. The two young thanes, 
accompanied by Osgod, went round with them and posted 
them, after giving them strict injunctions to be watchful and 
vigilant 

"These savages," Beorn said, "will creep up through the 
grass as noiselessly as cats, so yon must keep your ears as 
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well as your eyes well open ; and if you hear but the breaking 
of a twig challenge at once. Then, if they ri»e, shout the alarm 
at the top of your voice, and do the whole of you run back to 
us here if the cry comes from the front, if from either Sank 
hurry to that spot, and we shall do the same from here; but 
be careful not to rouse the camp by a fslse alarm, for if you 
do, instead of gainmg credit we nhall become the jest of the 
whole force." 

When the sentries were placed, Beom, with the leader of his 
band, began to go the rounds, while Wulf and Osgod returned 
to their party. 

" You can sleep, master, white I watch beside you," Osgod 
said. " I could not sleep if I lay down, for I have got the yells 
of those BretoDB in my ears, and could not close an eye." 

"Tery well, Osgod; in that case I may as well take a nap." 

He was soon sound asleep, and remained so until Osgod 
touched him. He tat up in a moment 

" By the stars it is past midnight, my lord, and it is time for 
us to relieve Beom'e party," The men were at once called to 
their feet, and the relief effected. 

"If an attack comes," Wulf said, as with Osgod he pro- 
ceeded to walk backwards and forwards along the line of 
sentries, "I fancy it will be just before daybreak. Many of 
them may come from long distances, and their leader would 
wait until the last moment in order to gather as large a force 
together as possible. Besides, men sleep heaviest at that 
time, and they would reckon that hour as best for a surprise." 
As they walked they frequently paused to listen intently, and 
though once or twice they thought they heard distant sounds, 
these might bo caused by the passage of a wild animal through 
the bushes. The sentries were all vigilant It was the first 
time that the Sasaez lads had been in face of an enemy, 
and die stillness of the night, the sombre forest in front of 
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them, and the possibility of » uvage and onknown foe lurking 
there, kept them thoroughly on the alert. Once or tvice Wulf 
and Oagod went forward to examine mme buah that had 
seemed to the imitation of a sentry to have moved, bat in 
each case the alarm was groundless. 

" It mast be nearly thiee o'clock now, Osgod," Wulf sud at 
last " Another half hour will decide it. I ohall beglad when 
the morning comes, for this work is trying, and I keep on 
fancying I hear noises." 

" I fancy so too," Osgod eaid. " It seems to me like a sort 
of whisper or rustling of leaves." 

" That is just what it seems to me, Oegod. Let us stay where 
we are. We are just in the centre of the line now." 

"There are certainly sounds, my lord. I thought it was fancy 
before, but I am sure now." 

" I hear something," Wulf said. " It comes from the front 
Run round to the right and bring the sentries from that flank 
and post them in the intervals of thoee in front, while I do 
the same on the left" 

They had but just returned, when they heard a sharp sound 
like the cracking of a stick a short distance in fronL A dozen 
of the sentries at once challenge In an instant a number of 
figures sprang to their feet at a distance of some fifty yards in 
front of them. Then a wild yell was nused, and swarms of 
men came Tushing towards them, while a volley of arrows and 
javelins whiued through the air. 

"Fall back on the others, menl" Wulf shonted at the top of 
his voice, and the line of sentries rushed back to Boom's party, 
who leapt to their feet at the sound of the Welsh war-cry. 
They had scarce formed in line when the enemy were upon 
them. They received them with a volley of javelins, and then 
shield to shield they withstood the attack. They were fighting 
in their own way now, and numerous as the Welsh were, they 
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were UD&ble, u they ran np in scattered order, to break 
through the line. 

"Steady, men, steady I" Wulf shoated out from his post in 
the middle of the Una "Our friends will aoon be up. Show 
a stout fronts Do not gire way a foot." 

In Tain the Welshmen, with wild yells, strove to beat back 
the Saxon Una Their very numbers were a hindrance to them. 
Those in front pressed forward, so that those behind were unable 
to use their javelins or arrows. Many creeping between the 
legs of the fighters of the front rank leapt with a cat-like 
spring upon the Saxons, and strove to rip them with their 
knives, bnt the hght wicker-work shields covered wit^ leather, 
which had taken the place of tba solid and heavy ones generally 
carried by the housecarls, stood Wulf's followers in good stead; 
and although many of the shields were penetrated by the knivea 
of the Welsh, they in most cases effectually screened the bodies 
of the soldiers. 

The lightJy-armed Welsh, on the other hand, were hewn 
down by the long swords of the Saxons in the front rank, 
while the javelins of those behind them flew with terrible 
effect among their ass^ants.. There was, however, no pause 
in the fury of the attacks f^^.^he Welsh, until, witJi a great 
shout, the main body of the SaXona came up, and pressed for- 
ward in line with the little body who had hitherto borne the 
brunt of the battle, while on their flank the thane's levies 
poured in volley after volley of darta and arrows. The fight 
ceased as suddenly as it began. The sound of a deep-toned 
horn rose in the air, wheroupon the Welsh inatantly abandoned 
the struggle, and beforo the Saxons had time to realize that the 
fighting was over, they had disappeared in Uie forest. 

"By St. Peter, young thanes!" Earl Gurth exclaimed as he 
came up to Wulf s hand, who wero panting from their exertions, 
"you have saved us from a grievous mishap this night I take 
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ahame unto myself that I treated your suggestiou so lightly ; 
for, by the saints, we should have fared badly indeed had this 
wild foe taken us asleep. The thanks of the whole force are 
dne to you, and I will take care that my brother Harold knows 
how narrow an escape we have bad, and in telling the tale I 
shall not epare either myself or the older thanes, who were 
disposed to mock your proposal to keep guard over the camp, 
as showing an amount of caution altogether onnecessary. The 
attack has been a lesson to me that I shall not foiget, and 
henceforth I shall aelect you and your force for any special ser- 
vice requiring watchfulness and valour." 

In going among their men Wulf and Beom found that but 
six had fallen, for the most part under the shower of javelins 
with which the Welsh had heralded their attack. Many of 
the others had received wounds more or less severe, but few of 
them were so badly hurt as to render it necessary to leave them 
behind. Gnrth called the thanes at once to a council Fresh 
wood waa thrown on to his fire, and some twenty of the thanes 
took their places round it Wulf and Beom were specially asked 
by Gurth to attend. The attack of the Welsh had shown that 
they were by no means dismayed at the extent of the preparar 
tions for the invasion of their mountains, and that the advance 
must be conducted with the greatest caution and prudence. 

" It is well," Gurth said, " that in the absence of Griffith 
they have many leaders, and will therefore fight without any 
general plan. Did their whole force fall upon one or other of 
our columns it might go very hard with it; but we may be sure 
that each chief will desire to keep his followers by him, in order 
to defend his own valleys. Nevertheless, they have shown to- 
night that they can gather rapidly and in considerable force, 
and we shall have to root them out piecemeal, and shall not 
be able to scatter our force too widely. I am told that the 
valley at whose mouth we now are contains a lai^e number of 
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villages, and to this we must confine oarselveB until we have 
done the work there. I trast that they will oppose as stoutly. 
In that case we ahall have the less trouble with them when 
we come to undertake the more difficult task of pursuing them 
among their hills." 

The next morning the advance began, and they had proceeded 
but a short distance when the Welsh again poured down upon 
them. This time the force was prepared for the attack, and 
although the Welsh fought obstinately, they were driven back 
without much difficulty. As soon as the attack ceased Gurth 
gave the order for pursuit, and the housecarls held their course 
straight up the valley at full speed, while the levies swarmed up 
the hillsides to prevent the Welsh from rallying and attacking in 
flank. The troops now felt the benefit of the abandonment of 
their heavy armour and weapons, and pressed so hotly upon 
the flying Welsh that they entered the first village with them. 
For a time the natives turned and fought desperately in de- 
fence of their homes, but they were unable to withstand the 
skill and discipline of the Saxon troops, and the measure that 
they had so frequently dealt ont to the Saxon villagers now fell 
on them. No quarter was given. Every man, woman, and child 
was slaughtered, and the houses given to the flames. Village 
after village was captured and burnt, but the resistance became 
fainter and fainter, and the last three villages at the head of 
the valley were found to be entirely deserted. Then, just as 
the sun set, the force bivouacked for the night, the horns calling 
in the scattered levies, who gradually rejoined them. 

The next morning the force was broken up into five or six 
columns, each having a proportion of the regular soldiers and 
a body of the levies. These penetrated side valleys and climbed 
the hilla In many cases they encountered resistance, stones 
being rolled down upon them, and the Welsh defending strong 
barricades of felled trees. But everywhere the Saxons were 
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eucceseful, and day after day continned the work, until at the 
end of five days they were able to move where they would 
without enconntaring any resistance. The force now marched 
forward from the head of the valley, crossed a range of hills, 
and descended into another valley. They had now grown 
more confident in themselves, and while a third of the force 
proceeded to lay waste the valley, the rest, broken np into 
small columnB, ascended the hills on either aide, carrying fire 
and sword into every hamlet they came npon. 

Several of the fortalices of the Welsh chiefs, perched on 
almost inaccessible eminences, gave great trouble, and were 
only taken after serions loss. One day Beom and Wulf, with 
their own following and two hundred and fifty light-armed 
levies, were despatched by Gurth to Porthwyn, a stronghold 
belonging to a powerful chief named Llewellyn ap Rhys. 

"It ie, from all I hear," he said, "a very strong place, and 
will require all our force to capture it. Indeed it is reported 
to be so strong that it may be necessary to leave it unmolested 
until we form a junction with Harold, and can besiege it regu- 
larly. It would not do to make an unsuccessful attack, for that 
would raise the spirits of the Welsh. All that I wish of you is 
to obtain a view of the castle from all sides if possible, to bring 
me back an exact account of its defences, and to give me your 
opinion as to our chances of capturing it if we decide to lay 
siege to it" 

Porthwyn was forty miles distant, and Beom and Wulf 
determined to march some thirty of these, and then to pnsli 
forward at daybreak so as to obtain a view of the fortress in 
the early morning. They took with them a Welsh boy as a 
guide. He had been spared in the last village captured, and 
had been told that hie life depended upon his guiding them 
faithfully. The places of ten men who had fallen during the 
various fights had been filled up by an equal number of Gurth's 
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own honsecarls. The seventy Boldiere kept with their leaders - 
and the gaide, the leviea spreading out on either aide. 

Two of the IrregularB who spoke a little Welsh accompanied 
the yonng thanes to question the gaide if necessary. The 
march was a heavy one. At times they passed through thick 
forests in the valleys and on the lower hillsides, at times 
crossed over bare hills, on whose summits the ground was fre- 
quently so boggy that the men had to march with the greatest 
cantioa The guide, a sullen lad with matted hair, whose only 
attire was a sheep-skin, was several times questioned sharply 
as to whether he was certain of the way. He answered in mono- 
syllables, saying that he knew every foot of the road, and indeed 
he never hesitated for a moment. 

" I suppose he ia right," Wulf said, " although I thought it lay 
more to the west than we are going, but we have wound about 
so among these forests and hills that I am quite confused. There 
is one comfort^ Beorn, if the guide proves treacherous and 
we lose ourselves altc^ether, we have but to set our faces to 
the rising sun and ve shall find ourselves back on the border, 
for I am sure that we could not retrace our steps to Gurth's 
camp." 

The sun was just setting when they found themselves on a 
bare plateau on the crest of a range of hills higher than any 
they had before crossed. 

" Ask him how far we are from Forthwyn," Wulf said to the 
interpreter. 

" He says twelve miles, my lord." 

" Then when we get across this flat, which looks fuU two 
miles wide, we will camp in the first valley we come to." 

As they advanced the ground became more and more bo^;y, 
and the troops had to move carefully, stepping from one 
tussock of coarse grass to another, the intervals being filled 
with black slimy mud. 
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"Ask him if this gets deeper," Beora said angrily, "for if it 
does so we are like to be ail swallowed up. I believe he must 
be leading us wrong." 

Osgod had charge of the boy, and was walking dose beside 
him, Aa the question was pat by the interpreter the boy mut- 
tered that he knew the way. The man turned to translate his 
answer to Beom, when there was a sudden shout. At the 
moment that Osgod was making a long step from one tuft to 
another the boy stooped and caught his foot, and with a roar 
of surprise aud fury Osgod fell head-foremost into the morass. 
At the same moment the lad darted away with a yell of deliance, 
leaping from tuft to tuft with the agility of a hare. Several 
of the men started after him, but unaccustomed to the treacher- 
ous bog four or five were immersed in it to their waist before 
they had gone a dozen paces. 

"ShootI shoot!" Beom shouted, and a dozen javelins were 
thrown, but the boy was almost beyond distance, and his rapid 
and irregular movements rendered it well-nigh impossible to 
take aim with any accuracy. Moat of the javelins flew wide of 
him, and he was soon beyond reach. Osgod was well-nigh 
smAered before he could be rescued, and some of the other 
men were only hauled out with the greatest difficulty. Three 
or four of the most active men were sent forward, but pre- 
sently returned with the news that the bog became worsa 

"The sun has already set," Wulf said, "and if darkness 
catches us here our plight will be a bad one. Let ua retrace 
our steps at once, Beom." 

It was with great difficulty that they made their way back 
to lirm ground. By the time they did bo darkness had fallen. 

"This is a bod business altogether, Beom," Wulf said. "In 
the first place we have lost our guide; in the second place we 
have no idea where we are, for we may for aught we know 
have been going in the wrong direction all the time; aud, he- 
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rides this, tbe hoy will raise the country against us, and in the 
morning we may be attacked by an overwhelming force." 

"What do you think we had better do, Wulf t" 

"Well, I should say we had better, in the first place, retrace 
our steps to the valley, there we will light fires and cook the 
meat we have brought with us. Then I should say we had 
best march for some hours. It matters not in what direction 
so that we get as far as possible from here." 

As Beom could suggest nothing better, Wulf's counsel was 
carried out Supper was cooked and eaten in the forest, and 
after two hours for rest, for the march had been a very fatiguing 
one, they started. The night was moonless, and in the shadow 
of the trees the darkness waa intense. The housecarls kept 
together, moving as closely aa possible to each other. The 
levies were ordered to follow theuL 

After proceeding for two hours, Wulf said, " Let us halt and 
see if we are all together." The housecarls baited, but when he 
went to the rear Wulf could see no signs of the irregulars. 

"Let no man speak or move," he said, "I want to listen." 

But no sound broke the stillness of the wood. 

"How foolish of Oswald and Edred," he said to Beom. 
"We told them to follow with their levies close behind us, 
and they most have allowed them to fall to the rear. However, 
they can't be far behind." 

They waited for half an hour, but the silence continued un- 
broken. 

"Do yon shout, Osgod," Wulf said; "they ought to hear 
milea away on a still night like this." 

Osgod— who had scarcely spoken since his fall, so furious 
was he at having been outwitted by a boy, and having not only 
allowed him to escape, but being himself rolled in the mire 
— raised his voice in a tremendous Ehout All listened intently, 
but no answering sound came back. 
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" They muat have gone altogether wrong," Wulf Boid. " You 
know that we crossed a Btreomlet that ran into this brook soon 
after we started. They must have followed that up, thinking 
we had done so, and have gone up some other valley. What is 
to be done, Beom?" 

" We croesed that streamlet half an hour after starting," Beom 
said, " and as we have spent half an hour here they most have 
by this time marched up it two-hours' journey, and if we re- 
trace our Bteps to that point they will hare got an honr and 
a half farther away; besides, Uiey may have gone back when 
they missed ub. There is no saying which way to look for 
thenL I think we had better go on as before. In the morning 
we shall be able to see the nature of the country, but to look 
for people who may be miles and miles away, when one cannot 
see one's own hand, would be but lost time and labour, and 
methinks we shall have need to husband all our strength before 
we get out of the scrape into which we have fallen. If the two 
thanea had obeyed orders and kept closer this would not have 
happened. They have lost ub by their own carelessness, and 
must manage as they can. We shall have all our work to do 
to look out for ourselves. Seventy men lost in the heart of these 
savage bills, which by to-morrow morning will swarm with Welsh, 
hare but a poor chance of overseeing the English border again." 

" It is not BO bad as that, Beorn. I do not say that wo are 
not in an onpleasant position, but at any rate we are a great 
deal better off than we were when we were driving headlong 
on to the coast of Normandy, or when there were but three of us 
in the midst of the Bretons. They have to find us in the first 
place, and it will need a good many of them to overcome us 
when they do. I fancy that we are very near the head of this 
valley, the ground is rising rapidly. 1 propose that we push 
on now till the trees cease, and lie down there till morning 
breaks, and then cross the next hill so as to find shelter in some 
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other valley before the sun is fairly up. From the top of the 
hill we may get a general viev of the country, and shall hare 
some idea as to the course to take. We must first of all try to 
find a native who can tell us which is the direction of Porth- 
wyn and how far it lies away. Our orders are to reconnoitre 
it, and that must be done before there is any question of re- 
turn. Even if I were absolutely alone, I would carry out that 
order." 

Beom was silent for a minute, and then said doubtfully, 
"Perhaps you are right, Wulf; but when Gurth gave us the 
order he gave ua more than three hundred men to carry it 
out, and we have now but seventy." 

By this time they were on their way up the valley, followed 
by their men. 

" The fact that two hundred and fifty men have left us really 
makes the matter easier than it would otherwise hare been," 
Wulf said. " Of course our guide carried the news of our coming 
straight to Porthwyn, and it is like enough that fires are at 
present blazing on the hills. The larger division is more likely 
to be seen than ours, and to be attacked, and we shall hare all 
the more chance of getting up unobserved. I sincerely trust 
that the thanes, when they discover that they have lost us, 
will at once lead their men back to Gurth's camp. In that 
case they may escape before the Welsh can assemble and attack 
them; and as it would naturally be supposed that as soon aa we 
had lost OUT guide we retreated in a body, the Welsh will imagine 
. that there is no occasion for further vigilance." 

" Yoa are always too full of arguments for me, Wulf," Beom 
laughed ; " and if you have made Up your mind to go on, it is 
not of the least use my saying anything against it; so have your 
own way," 

At last the forest became less dense, and when they reached 
its edge they lay dowa Wulf slept for two or three hours, 
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and then roused himself and waited for the first sign of dawn. 
It was a heavy responsibilitj, for though Boom was of equal 
rank with himself he always gave way to his opinioa He 
thought over whether it would not be better that Beom should 
march with all speed with the force to the east, and that be him- 
self with Osgod and perhaps two other men should make their 
way to Porthwyn ; already the Welsh might be out all over 
the mauntains, and it was the larger body that would he likely 
to be discovered and attacked. The Welsh would know that 
on such a dark night, and in a strange country, they could not 
have got a very long distance from the bog where the guide had 
escaped from them, and the valley at whose head he now was 
would be the first place to be searched. However, he did not 
like severing himself from the men who had marched under his 
banner from Steynin^ and he finally determined that the 
whole should stay together. It was about half-past two when 
he roused the band, and they at once started up the bare hillsida 

" As it gets lighter," he said, " scatter and proceed singly. 
We shall be far less likely to be noticed by anyone at a distance 
than if we march together in a solid body. We must travel as 
fast as possible, so as to get under shelter again before the sun 
is really up." 

The men were all by this time well accustomed to climbing 
and hardened by exercise, and at a rapid pace they breasted 
the hill, although it was in some places exceedingly steep. By 
the time tbey reached its crest there was light enough to per- 
mit of a view of the country round. In all directions hills rose 
around them, bare and brown, and the growing light in the sky 
showed that the east lay behind theuL After waiting for a 
minute or two to recover breath, they proceeded at a brisk trot 
They met with no bogs of importance, and after running for a 
mile the ground began to slope downwards again, and they saw 
below them a wooded valley, similar to that which they had 
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left By this time the hilltops vere all lit np by the rising aun. 
The spot where they stood, however, was still in shadow, and 
in scattered order they ran rapidly down the hillaide until they 
reached the cover of the tree& 



CHAPTER X. 



THERE WM a short halt to enable the hand to quench their 
thirst at a little rivulet that trickled down the centre of 
the valley; then they prepared to continue their march, Wulf 
impressing upon them the necessity for moving as silently as 
possible 

" If we come upon a village of any size," he said, " we must 
avoid it. The main point is to capture a native, and find oat 
exactly where we are." 

After walking for an hour they came suddenly upon a hut 
It stood in a cleared patch of ground; a small herd of goats were 
browsing round, and some smoke curled up from a hole in the 
roof. Wulf halted his men. 

" Beora, you and I and Oegod and one of the interpreters 
had best go in alone ; there are not likely to be more than one- 
or two men within, and it wiU be well at any rate that our 
numbers should not be known." 

Before advancing, however, he told the band to surround the 
clearing. " Let no one escape," he sud ; "it would cost us our 
lives did one get away to tell of our being here. See, too, that 
you bring down two or three of the goats. Our meat is nearly 
exhausted, and it is well to replenish our store." 

After waiting until the men were in their places, Wulf ran 
forward across the open ground with his three companions. 
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There was no door to the hut, and on entering it they saw that 
its only occupant waa a decrepit old woman. She gave a cry 
of dismay at the eatrance of the strangers. 

" Tell her not to be alarmed," Wulf said to the interpreter, 
" We do not desire to do her any harm. Now ask her if she 
lives here by herself," he went on, when the interpreter had 
epoken to the old woman. 

"She lives herewith her two sons," the man said; "they are 
away. There were beacon-fires on the hills last evening, and 
they went out She does not know when they will return." 

" Ask her how far it is to Porthwyn." 

The answer waa most satisfactory. "It is but three miles 
away, my lord. It lies in the valley of which this is a branch." 

"That is good news indeed, Beom," Wolf said. "The boy 
led UB in the right direction, perhaps because he thought that 
if he did not do so we should perceive it and tax him with 
treachery. But it is more likely that he wished to lead us so 
close that he could, when he escaped, carry the news of our 
being in the neighbourhood, in time for the Welshmen to 
surround and cut us off before we could return. As she says 
that the beacon-fires were lighted in t^e evening he can have 
lost no time, and the country must be aroused. I wish we had 
the whole force here." 

" What shall we do with this old cronel" Beom said. " It 
would never do to risk her giving an alarm, and though she 
looks feeble she might be able to get down to Porthwyn." 

" We will tie her securely, Beom; we can't hurt the poor old 
creature. Her sons are no doubt out with the Welsh bands 
hunting for us; but they will return here sooner or later, so 
that no harm ivill come to her." 

By his orders Osgod securely bound the old woman with a 
rope he found in the hut, and then leaving her they went out- 
side and called upon the men to close in. Eight of the goats 
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were killed, &nd were then cut ap and dnided among the 
men. After a conaultatioD Wulf and Beoni agreed that instead 
of following the valley down, where they might meet with other 
huts, or even a good-aized village, they had beet keep along on 
the hillside, jnst inside the line of trees, as in that way they 
would come out high up on the side of the main valley, and 
probably obtain a good view of the fortalice. 

In single file they made their way among the trees, and in 
an hoar the v^ley that they were in opened considerably, and 
through the trees they saw a large village at their feet A 
quarter of a mile farther and they stood on the side of a wide 
valley. There were numerous flocks and herds to be seen 
grazing in it, and four or five villages could be made out; their 
attention, however, was chiefly directed to the object of their 
journey. Some three hundred feet below the spot where they 
stood a rock jutted out from the hillside, and extended some 
five or six hundred feet into the valley. Its eidea were per- 
pendicular save where it stood out from the hilt Here a strong 
wall some forty feet high ran across it; two square towers stood 
at the angles, but there was no gateway visible. The wall was 
continued right round the top of the rock, which was crossed by 
two other walls each defended by flanking towers. The castle 
itself stood at the extremity of the rock, and was a strong and 
massive-looking building The men were all ordered to lie 
down as soon as the castle was visible between the trees, and 
among these Wulf and Beoro followed by Osgod moved 
cautiously, until they reached a spot whence tbey could obtain 
through the foliage a full view of the building. 

"It is a formidable place," said Beorn. "The chief who first 
planted himself here knew what he was doing. Yes. I 
should fancy from the look of it the castle at the end was 
built first, then gradually the walls were added until the 
whole rock was inclosed. This bit nearest to us is evidently 
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an addition during the last few years. You can see that 
by the colour of the stone. You see the other two walls have 
gateways in them while this has none. I should say until this 
was built the entrance to the caatle was along the neck, but 
they must have got some other way now, aud so shut it up 
altogether. How on earth can they get in?'' 

"Certainly not at the sides," Wulf said, "for they are as near 
perpendicular as possible. It must be at the other end of 
the rock, which we can't see. It may slope a little more 
gradually there, and they piay have cut a eigz^ road up. 
Suppose we climb the hill behind us, till we get high enough to 
see over the trees and get a complete riew of the valley. 
There is uo fear of our being noticed. We are a good five 
hundred feet above it now, and even if anyone did see us up 
there they would take us for two herdsmea Of course we will 
leave our shields and weapons behind us." 

On attaining a spot from which a clear view of the whole 
valley could be obtained, Wulf said : 

"There, Beom, do you see the hill juts out into the plain on 
the right, half a mile from the castle, and is wooded to its foot 
I think if we were to make our way down there we should 
be able to obtun a view of the face of the rock below tho 
castle without leaving the shelter of the trees." Beom agreed 
that it waa worth trying, and they returned to the men, re- 
armed themselves, and spoke to Osgod. 

" We are going to reconnoitre, Osgod, and may be an hour 
away. As we shall not leave the forest there is no danger, and 
even were we seen we can climb the hill again as fast as any 
Welshman can follow us. Do you keep an eye on the castle, 
but do not stir until we return even if you hear shouts. I have 
no doubt that we shall be able to rejoin you, and it is most 
important that even if they do make us out they should have 
no reason for supposing that there is any force behind us." 
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After half hd hour's walking Beom and Wulf foaiid tbem- 
selveB at the edge of the wood in the valley. 

"There is the road, you see," Wulf exclaimed "It goes 
straight up that gradual elope to the bottom of the rock, then 
it makes two zigzags to the edge of that poiut that jute out a 
little, whence there is a bridge thrown across a gap to the 
point where tliera is a tnrretL I can't see it beyond that I 
should think they must have driven a tunnel from there right 
up into the castle, for you see there are fifty feet of perpen- 
dicular rock above that turret In case of attack, of course, 
they would cut away the bridge, and it would be next to im- 
possible to throw another across. They could ovei-whelm any 
force attempting it with stones from above, besides sweeping 
the z'gsag road below." 

Beom agreed that the place was absolutely impregnable on 
that side, and that it could only be attacked from the hillside, 
and by carrying the walls in succession. 

"Well, there is nothing more to see," Wulf said, "so we may 
as well retuTD. You see there is a large village nestling down 
there just at the foot of the rock. We could not see it from 
where we were before, 

" Well, Osgod, have you seen anything going on in the castle 1 '* 

"No, my lord, everything has been very quiet It seems to 
me that there are very few men about for such a strong plac&" 

"Ko doubt most of them are out in pursuit of us, Osgod; 
we know that the country was roused by the beacons, mid 
that there must be a big force somewhere in the hills. I 
only hope they wont find Oswald and Edred, or I fear it will 
go hard with them. The levies fight well when they have 
the housecarls with them, but by themselves and in a strange 
country I am afraid they would lose heart Now, Beom, I am 
going down to the wall on this side. We can see that there is 
no sentry on it, and I want to find out if there is any other 
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defence beaidea what we can aea It ia very important to know 
that, as we agreed that this is the side from which the attack 
must be made." 

Descending among the trees Wulf cantionsly approached the 
wall He found 'on nearing it that a perpendicular cut some 
thirty feet wide and twenty feet deep had been made across 
the rock. It stretched from the foot of one flanking tower 
to the foot of the other, the wall between them being some 
ten feet from its edge. Having ascertained this he returned 
to Beom. Having told him what he had seen, he sat looking 
at the castle. 

"What are you thinking of, Wulfl" Beom aaked, "I sup- 
pose we had better stop where we are till nightfall and then 
make eastward." 

"I am thinking, in the first place, that it would cost a great 
number of lives to take that place by assault" 

"That it would," Beorn agreed. "We have seen no place of 
anything like equal strength in Wales, or indeed anywhere 
else." 

"There ia no doubt about that," Wulf agreed. "If well 
defended it ought to hold out for weeks, for when we have 
taken that wall in front of us only a third of the work baa 
been done. In the next place, I am thinking that Llewellyn 
and the greater part of his garrison are away in the hilla." 

Beom nodded. 

"And that being bo, it aeems to me that the best plan will 
be to take it ourselves." 

Beom looked at his friend to see if he were serious, but 
there was no smile on Wulf s face. 

"Do you really mean it, Wulfl" 

"Yes I mean it, certainly. What is to prevent our taking it t 
There may never be such a good opportunity again. We have 
not seen a dozen men on the walls, and I don't suppose there 
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are fifty there altogether. But even if there are a hundred, they 
■win hare no chance with our men if we are once among 
them. You see the gates through those inner walls are 
open, and once over this first one the place will be all open 
to us." 

" That ie true enough, but how in the world are we to climb 
that wall I" 

" That is what I am puzzling over, Beom. You see there is 
no time to lose, for Llewellyn and his men may bo back to- 
night. If they find Oswald's party this morning they will 
return at once, if they don't they may not be back tit) the 
morning. But we cannot count on that, what has to be done 
must be done at once." 

He sat thinking a little longer. "We must cut down a 
couple of trees and make a ladder, Beom. The pine-trees 
grew very close together where we passed through them a 
quarter of a mile before we got here, and were very slender 
for theii height. We have no axes or we could fell a couple 
of them in a few minutes; but even if we had them, we should 
not dare use them, for the chances are that the villagers are 
forbidden to cut down trees anywhere near the castle, and the 
sound might bring people up from below to see who was chop- 
ping I was thinking of burning two of them down, but in this 
dry weather the flames might run up them, and we should get 
a blaze that would bring all the villagers up here." He beckoned 
to Osgod, and when he came up told him that Beom and he 
had ^eed to try and take the place." 

"That is good," Osgod said joyfully. "I have been thinking 
of it, but I did not see how you were to climb that wall." 

"We must cut down two young pine-trees, but we must not 
chop them down." 

" It would lake a long time with our knives," Osgod said 
doubtfully. "It is easy enough to cut through a pole three 
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inches thick, hut when it comes to nine or ten it is a difiereot 
matter." 

" Then we must cut down small ones and tie them together. 
Bring twenty men at once with you, Osgod, let the rest lie 
quiet, the less movement there is the hotter." 

As soon as the men were ready Wulf led them back to the 
point where the pine-trees grew, then he selected eight of the 
tallest and slightest. They were about three inches through at the 
foot, and were, he judged, at least ao inch and a half at twenty 
feet from the ground. Two men were set to work at each tree, 
and in less than half an hour the eight trees were on the 
ground. The branches were then lo|)i>ed off, and four of the 
stems were cut across five-and-twenty feet from the foot. The 
thin ends were then placed together so as to overlap five feeL 
There was no difficulty about lashings, as thongs were cut off 
the bottom of the men's leather jerkins. The joint was made 
stronger by a light pole fifteen feet long being firmly lashed 
across the junction. Thus the two poles for the ladder forty- 
five feet long were ready for use. It needed only to lash cross- 
pieces foe steps, and in little over an hour from the time tliat 
work was begun the ladder was complete. From the other 
young trees two ladders, each twenty-five feet long, had been 
constructed in the meantime, and the whole were then raised 
and carried back to the place where the hand was lying. 

"Now, men," Wulf said, "we are going to take this castle 
at once. I should wait until nightfall were it not that I fear 
the return of the Welsh, but as they may come back at any 
time there is not a minute to be lost Now let each under- 
stand his work. The short ladders are to enable us to cross a 
cut twenty feet deep they have made through the rock; when 
we get over this we can plant the long ladder against the 
wall. As soon as we gain the top every man must lie down 
and crawl along over those who have preceded him. If 
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wfl are seen before a few of us are on the top of the wall we 
shall fail, because they will have time to give the alarm, and 
shnt the inner gates. 

" So far we have seen no one go in or out of the conrts between 
these walls, and have every hope that we shall find no one there. 
I expect they are places where the cattle are kept in case of siege. 
Our great danger is in the chance of our being noticed by 
men on other parts of the walls or oo the castle. However, as 
far as wo can see their attention is entirely directed the other 
way, for they are no doubt on the look-out for news from 
their chief or for his return. My intention is that alt shall 
gain the top of the wall before a movement is made, but 
if an alarm is given, those who have got to the top are at 
once to follow as down the staircase into the courtyard and 
run at full speed to the gate. Not a moment's halt is to be 
made there; we must run on to the next gate and there 
defend ourselves until the rest come to our aid They will be 
taken so completely by surprise that, even if we are but four or 
five, we can hold the gate until the rest come up, and each man, 
as soon as he gains the top of the ladder, must run on at full 
speed to oar aid. Cut down oU with arms in their hands, hut do 
not hurt women or childrea Tell off six men, Osgod, to carry 
the ladder and place it against the wall, and to be the first to 
follow us. Let the others follow in the order in which they 
stand in rank." 

They made their way down through the trees. As soon as 
they reached the cut one short ladder was lowered, and the 
other was handed down and placed against the opposite side 
of the cat The end of the long ladder waa then lowered, and 
it was swung over and the upper end placed against the wall. 
Six men then ascended the short ladder, and raised the long 
one until it stood on the rock at the foot of the castle-walL 

" Now, Beom, do you mount first and I will follow you." 
imt M 
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" Yoa should go firsts" Beom said, " but I will do as yon tell 
me," 

As soon aa Beorn was baU-way up Wulf begaD to follow 
him, saying to Osgod and the men, " Keep the same distance 
apart Do not let more than two be on the ladder at once what- 
ever happens inside, if it were to break it would be fatal to ub 
alL" As soon aa he guned the top Wnlf threw himself down 
by the side of Beom, and lay there watching the men on the 
other walls and on the sommit of the casUe. Osgod and four 
men had joined them when Wulf noticed a sudden stir and 
heard a shout He leapt to his feet. 

"Follow quickly, but be careful of the ladder," he called 
to those below; then he dashed along the wall to the top of 
the staircase, and closely followed by the others ran down and 
on through the gate in the next wall. Here some five or six 
men were asleep in its shade, while some women were standing 
in front of some low hutg which bordered the yard on either 
side. They gazed in astonishment for a moment at the seveo 
men who appeared so suddenly from the outer yard, and then 
set up a shrill cry of alarm. Without heading them Wulf ran 
on to the next gateway. Just as he reached it a number of 
men came running up from the other side. "Osgod, do yon and 
Alfred cover our rear while we keep these men in front at 
bay," 

The five men held the gate without difficulty against the 
Welsh who first arrived, for these, at the shout of one of their 
comrades that men were climbing the wall, had run down only 
with their knives, and could do nothing against the Saxon 
shields and long swords. Presently, others with spears and 
axes ran up, hnt the two young thanes and their three followers 
still kept them back, for in the narrow gateway they could not 
be attacked by more than their own number. Amid the yells of 
the Welsh Wulf could hear nothing of what was pasaing behind 
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them, and he waa delighted when he heard the voice of Osgod in 
hia ear. 

"There are eight here now, WuU; we have finished with the 
Welsbmen in the courtyard, bo you are clear behind. Onr men 
are coming down from the wall fast In five minotes we shall 
have the whole band here. Now let me have a turn ;" and he 
stepped forward and took the place of one of the Saxons who 
Bta^ered back with a javelin in his shoulder. 

Every moment added to the number of the Sazona. 

" Let me know when they are all up," Wulf said to one of 
those behind him, as he cut down a Welshman who sprang at 
him with uplifted knife. The attack was growing weaker, as 
their assailants saw that instead of five men they had now to face 
a considerable number, and Wulf had difQcuIty in restraining 
hismea 

"Keep back!" he shouted; "we must wait until we are 
all up, and then drive them headlong before us and follow 
them into the castle. If they have once time to shut the doors 
there we shall have a troublesome task." As he spoke he yielded 
his place in the front rank to one of Ibb followers, and turned 
to see how matters stood behind. "Are they ill upV he asked. 

" The last man told me that there were ' ' more to come, my 
lord." 

" Then we need wait no longer. * , Beom, all is ready — 
charge!" and with a rush the ijaxu .fept through the gate, 
carrying the Welsh before them and hewing down the front 
ranks. In an instant the defenders turned and fled, but the 
Saxons pressed hard on their heels. Some of the Welsh ran 
np the staircases to the walls, and many of the Saxons would 
have followed them, but at Wulf s " To the castle, to the castle, 
we can deal with them afterwards!" they followed him at once. 
On the steps up to the gateway of the castleadesperate struggle 
was going on among the Welsh themselves. 
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Seeing the Saxons preeaing on the rear of the fugitives, those 
within the castle strove to shot the door, but strove in vain, 
as the terror-stricken men outside tried to force their vay iu. 
The two young thanes, with Oegod and many of their followerB, 
cut their way through the atru^liug mass and reached the 
door. Those trying to shut it lutd already seen the hopeless- 
ness of the endeavour, and had fled into the hall beyond, in which 
a number of terrified women were wailing and shrieking. Ajs 
Wulf burst in he shouted to the Welsh, " Throw down your 
arms and surrender, and your lives shall be spared!" but his 
words were not understood, and as the Welsh never gave quarter 
themselves they bad no thought of quarter being offered to them. 
The women ceased screaming and broke into a death chant, 
many of them seizing weapons from the walls, and joining the 
men in a last desperate effort to drive ba«k the Saxons. 

For a moment those who had entered bad difficulty in 
resisting the desperate attack, but as others poured in tbey 
advanced, and although Wulf continued to shout, "Spare all 
who throw down their ums," his orders were of no avail, for 
the Welsh continued to fight desperately until the last fell 
under the Saxon swords, most of the women, who fought with 
even greater fury than the men, sharing their fate. As soon as 
the struggle was over Wulf ordered Osgod to take eight or ten 
men, to find the entrance to the tunnel leading down to the 
road on the face of the cliff, and to guard it against any attack 
from without Then, through his interpreters, he called to the 
Welshmen on the walls that their lives should be spared if they 
would lay down their arms. He was answered by derisive 
shouts and a shower of javelins. 

" We should lose a good many men in storming those two 
narrow staircases, Beorn. There are but twenty or thirty of 
them, but that is enough to defend such steep approaches. 
Let us take twenty men up to the top of the castle, from there 
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they can hurl javelins down at them, and they will aoon see 
that resistance is useless." 

They ascended the stairs, but paused at the end of the room 
over the hall which had been the scene of the conflict. Ad 
aged woman, whose dress showed her high rank, was seated 
OD a settle; beside her was a white-headed harper, while two 
liitle children, a boy and a girl, stood at her knee and looked 
fearlessly at the intruders. 

Wulf despatched one of the men down to the hall to bring 
up the interpreter. Ab soon as he arrived Wulf doffed his 
helmet and stepped forward. 

"Ask who this lady is and who are these children." 

At a gesture from the old lady the harper answered : 

"This is my mistress, Gweneth, the mother of Prince 
Llewellyn ap Rhys; these are his childrea In his name she 
bids you defiance. Yon have taken his castle, but be will 
know how to avenge her and his children." 

" I have no deeire or intention of acting with any disrespect, 
still less of injuring either your mistress or the children of 
Llewellyn," Wulf replied, when tJiis was translated to him. 
" My friend and 1 are Saxon thanes, who have been forced to 
leave our homes and to embark on this war in order to put a 
stop to the ravages committed across the border — the burning 
of towns and villages, and the massacre of men, women, and 
children by your countrymea Llewellyn ap Rhys has brought 
this misfortune upon himself, and did we render him motherless 
and childless, it would be but the fate that he and his followers 
have inflicted upon many an Englishman. But we do not 
make war upon women or childrea Prisoners, of course, yon 
must be, but be assured of honourable treatment. None 
shall enter this room save with your permission, and you 
can have your female attendants to serve you as usual" 

While the interpreter was repeating his speech Wulf and 
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Beom left the room, and with the men ascended to the top 
of the castle, where tbay were joined by the interpreter, who 
addressed the Welsh on the walla. These replied with shouts of 
defiance, and a volley of javelins was poured down upon them. 
Three or four were struck, the rest, seeing that all hope was 
gone, rapidly gathered in a body at the head of the staircase 
leading from the wall 

" They are going to run down," Beom exclaimed, and lean- 
ing over the parapet shouted to the Saxons in the courtyard 
below to stand on their guard. 

A minute later the Welsh rushed down, each intent on 
killing at least one foe before be died. The Saxons' weapons 
and discipline were, however, too much for them; but they 
fought until the last, not one of them throwing down hia 
weapon or asking for quarter. 

"They are brave men. I would that we were not forced to 
slay them; but it is their choosing and not ours, Beom, and if 
they would but leave us alone I am sure that nohody would 
wish to interfere with these wild countiymen." 

" What is the next thing to be done, Wulf t" 

"I should say let us turn all the women and children, 
save the old lady's attendants, out of the castle^ they would 
only be a trouble to us. Then we must examine the store of 
provisions, plant sentries and cut away that bridge, or, at any 
rate, cut away so much of it that a blow or two with an axe 
will suffice to send it down. We must not foi^t to haul up 
our ladders. Llewellyn and his men may be back at any 
moment Let ua go down together to that turret we saw on 
the face of the rock." 

Orders were at once ^ven, and the women and children 
collected otid told to leave the castle. They were allowed to 
carry away with them some eight or ten men who were found 
to be still living. They went for the most part in silence, but 
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Bone of the elder women ponred out volable cnrsea on the 
SaxoQH. Beom and Wulf bad already gon« down to the 
tuiret There was a very strong gateway in the conrtyard, 
beyond this a tunnel sloping steeply down, eight feet high 
and four feet wide, had been cut in the solid rock. Following 
it they emei^ed upon a platform, principally occupied by the 
turret. The path led through a strong gateway under this on to 
- the wooden bridge. Here Osgod with his ten men had taken 
their station. 

"The women and children and a few wounded will be 
coming down directly, Osgod. As soon aa they have passed do 
you set to work with your men and pull up the planking of the 
bridge, all save a single plank; loosen that, so that you can if 
necessary at once cast it down after the rest If yoa see the 
Welshmen pouring up the road, throw it over at once without 
waiting for further orders, then close the gate and take your 
station in the turret" 

" We are all getting very hungry, master. We have eaten 
nothing this morning, and fighting sharpens the appetite." 

" I had forgotten all about it, Osgod, I will see that food is 
cooked at once, and will send down a portion for you and 
your men, and some tankards of whatever liquor we can find 
in the cellars. We are going to make an examination of them 
at once." 

Eetuming to the courtyard, they told off a body of men to 
search the cellars and granaries, and were glad to find that 
there was an ample store of grain to last for months, together 
with large quantities of ale and a few casks of wine. 

" So far all is well," Beorn said, " but would it not be prudent 
to send off at once to Gurth, to let him know that though we 
are masters of the caatle at present, we may in a few hours be 
surrounded by a swarm of angry Welshmen^" 

"That certainly is moat desirable," Wnlf agreed. "The 
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questioD is, who are we to aendt It woold be a Mrribly 
dangerous enterpriee. Even now there are a score of men 
from the vill^^ watching our morements from the wood abov& 
At any rate we mosl; wait ontil nightfall." 

Four sentries were posted on the wall by which they had 
ascended, as after making a circuit of the place, this was they 
agreed the only point at which a surprise was possible, unless 
there existed some secret passage into the castle. They had 
just finished their inspection of tiie walls, when there was a 
shout from their look-out at the top of the castl& 

"A great nmnber of men are coming down the valley," he 
cried to the thanes in the courtyard below, and they at once 
monnted to the battlements. A mile away great numbers of 
men could be seen running at the top of their speed. There was 
neither order nor formation. Among them were a few horse- 
men riding in a knot together, and round these a number of 
the footmen were running in a close mass; but by far the 
greater proportion stra^led across the valley, some being a 
considerable distance behind the rest 

"They are like a swarm of bees," Beom said. 

" Yea, and are just as angry. Of course, the news of what 
has happened here was sent off to them at once, and has 
brought them back again. I tnist that it reached them before 
they came upon Oswald's party." 

"They must have been on their return," Beom said. "It 
was but two hours ago that we won the castle. Had a swift 
messenger started the moment the news reached the village, 
and had he known exactly the position where he would find 
Llewellyn, he could not have taken the news to him and 
brought them back here had they been some eight milea 
away. It must be farther than that to the spot where we 
lost Oswald, and as the thanes would surely be making their 
way either back to camp or eastward to the border, they must 
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h&ve been many miles from here an hour siDce. We know 
that the Welsh levies were summoned in the evening, and 
probably reached the spot where we were deserted by the 
guide, before daybreak, and took up the search at once. There- 
fore I think, Wulf, there can be no doubt that the messenger 
from here must have met them as they were returning; but 
whether they had overtaken and destroyed Oswald's command, 
or had failed in their search for them, we cannot tell." 

Wulf shook his head. " I fear the former is most likely. The 
Welsh here must know every foot of their mountains, so that 
by scattering through the valleys they could scarcely fail to 
come upon the traces of Oswald's passage, and they would pur- 
sue him as hotly as wolves chase a deer. My only hope is that 
Oswald may have established himself at daybreak this morning 
in some strong position, and fortified himself there, in hopes 
that we might rejoin him, and that Uewellyn had not begun 
the attack upon it when the news reached him of the capture 
of his costla How many, think you, are there in that ap- 
pn>aching throng 1" 

"Some four or five thousand I should say," 

"Yes, quite five thousand, Beom." 

At the call of the watchmen the men hod, of their own 
accord, all mounted to the walls. 

" We had better divide our commands," Beom said. " Your 
force is double mine. For the present I will undertake the 
defence of the rear walls if you will take the front Of course 
till an attack actually commences it will not he necessary to 
keep more than a strong guard on duty." 

"Certainly not," Wulf agreed. "The danger will be far 
greater at night than by day, and we must give the men as 
much rest as possible. But I think that you with your men 
and half of mine ought to take the command in front, while I 
with the rest defend the rear." 
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"Not at all, Wulf, this is your affur altogether. I ehould 
never have thought of trying to take the castla It was 
your idea, and has been carried out by you altogether. You 
are much fuller of plans than I am. I will do my best to 
second yon, but you must continue to be the head in the 
matter." 

"Very well, Beoro. I refuse to be considered in command, 
but we will apportion our forces as you suggest We will take 
care that at any rate the Welsh shall not capture the castle as 
rapidly as we did, and so will put four men always on duty at 
each of the gates in tfae interior walls, so that if by any chance 
they manage to effect aD entrance into one of the yards they 
will be able to get no farther until our whole force can assemble 
to oppose them." 



CHAPTER XI 
THS SECRET PA8SA0B. 

BEORN called his men together and distributed them along 
the rear wall, while WuJf made a fresh examination of 
the front He had before noticed that great piles of stone in 
blocks from fifty to a hundred pounds in weight were piled 
along by the parapet, in readiness to hurl down upon any foe 
attompting to ascend the road, while in the courtyard below 
was an immense reserve of these missiles. He placed twenty 
of his men here, and posted the other ten as sentries on the 
side walls, and then went down through the passage to Osgod. 
The bridge was entirely demolished as he had directed, with 
the exception of a single plank, which could be thrown over 
in a moment Osgod had closed the gste, and had fastened a 
rope from the top of the turret to the plank, so that this could 
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be hauled up, without thoBe engaged in the operation being 
exposed to missilea from the other side of the chasm. 

" One feels almost ashamed at being so safe," Osgod said, as 
Wnlf joined him on the turret. "It does not give one the 
chance of a fight." 

"You have had one good fight to^lay, Osgod, and can do 
without another. I should be glad if we did not have to 
strike a blow till we see Qurtb's banner coming down the 
valley." 

"We have done very well," Osgod agreed; "and I should 
be quite contented if I had but come across that rascal who 
nearly smothered me in the bog." 

" You need not bear malice against him, Osgod ; for if he had 
not deserted us and led Llewellyn's force away to the spot 
where he left us, we should not be masters of the place as at 
present, and it would have been a terrible business had we 
been obliged to take this stronghold by storm." 

"That is true enough, master; except by hunger or by a 
surprise, such as we carried out, I don't see how the place is to 
be taken if stoutly defended. There is no reason why the Welsh 
should have been in such a hurry to return, for they must 
know as well as we do that there is but little chance of their 
getting in again. They have come to a halt now down there, 
and half of them have thrown themselves on the ground like a 
pack of tired hounds." 

"I have no fear whatever of an open attack, Osgod. They 
can see for themselves that the bridge is destroyed, and I do 
not think they will dream of coming up that road, which, as 
they know, we can sweep with stones from abova If they 
attack openly at all, it will be by the wall we scaled. If they 
make twenty ladders such as we had they may think they 
might gain a footing, especially as their archers high among the 
trees would be able to fire down on the defenders of the wall 
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But what I am really afraid of ie.that there may be some secret 
passage." 

" Do you think boI" Osgod said, atartled. " Where could it 
come from )" 

" Well, Osgod, you soo they have cat this winding road up 
the rock and have made the tunnel hence to the courtyard, so 
the chiefs have had abundance of labonr at their disposal They 
would naturally wish to provide a. means of escape if the caatie 
were besieged, and like to fall by force or famine; moreover 
it would enable them to send out messengers or receive messages 
from without. A passage four feet high and two feet wide 
would suffice. They may have driven such a passage from some 
place in the wood behind and it may come up somewhere in 
the courtyard, perhaps in one of the Uttle huts along the side. 
Of course the entrance would be covered here by a stone, and 
would be hidden among the bushes at the other end. Still I 
do not think that this is likely, for a hostile force would 
almost certainly take up its post in that wood, and attack the 
place in the rear. If there is such a passage I think that it 
must open somewhere on the face of the rock, on one side or 
the other. It looks to us almost perpendicular, but there may 
be inequaiitiea by which active men might ascend at some 
point or other. For a considerable distance we could see there 
were tufts of shrubs growing here and there, and one of these 
may conceal a small opening. From this point a staircase may 
have been driven up into the castle." 

"That would be very awkward, master, if it were so." 

" It would indeed. To-night all the force except the sentries 
shall gather in the castle, where ten men by turns shall keep 
gnard, one or two being placed in the lower chambers. In 
this way we shall be safe; for before more than three or tour 
can enter we should be all on foot, and as they can but come 
up in single file, could repulse them without difficulty. To- 
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morrow we will lower men down with ropes from the walla, 
uid ex&mine every clamp of bashea growing on the face of the 
rock If we find an]' signs of a path or entaince we shall have 
no diffioalty in discovering where it enters into the castle, and 
can eSectaally block it ap. I shall then feel mach more com- 
fortable than I do at present" 

"I was looking forward to a good night's aleep," Osgod 
grumbled, "but your idea, master, has quite done away with that. 
If I went off I should dream that I had one of those Welsh 
wolves at my throat However, it is a good thing that yoo 
thought of it" 

"I think, my lord," one of the soldiers said, "there are a 
number of our men among the Welsh. I can make oat helmets 
and shields, and I think many are clad in leather jerkins." 

Wulf looked attentively, 

"Yes, there are certainly shields and helmets," he said. "I 
fear there is no doubt they have overtaken Oswald's levies." 

"And have made them prisoners)" 

Wolf shook his bead. "They never take prisoners, you 
know. I fear they have slain them all and possessed them- 
selves of their arms and clothea. In no other way can there 
be Saxon shields and helmet« among them." 

"By St Nicholas I" Osgod exclaimed, "it ia too bad that we 
should be standing here doing nothing. Why doesn't Llewellyn 
attack us instead of keeping his men gaping there at the 
caaUel" 

"Because at present he can do nothing, and is not fool 
enough to throw away hundreds of lives; besides, he must 
know that his mother and children are in our hands." 

Presently a white flag was raised among the Welsh. Wulf 
had expected this, and had ordered a white cloth to be held in 
readiness to raise in reply. Aa soon as this flew out to the 
wind three men were seen to advance with the flag towards the 
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foot of the road up to the castl& WnU at oooe sent for the 
two interpretere to join him. 

" Shall you let them come Dp, master!" Osgod asked. "They 
are as treacherous as snakes. See how that boy led us astray 
in the bog." 

"You cannot get that boy out of your head, Osgod," Wulf 
laughed. "There is no conceivable way by which tiree men 
could recapture this castle. There is nothing for them to learn. 
They know its strength and everything connected with it, and 
they can see for themselves that we have destroyed the bridge. 
I ehall ba glad to bear what they have to say. Llewellyn 
himself is, most likely, one of the number." 

The little party mounted the road until they stood on the 
platform from which the bridge started. One of them was a 
tall figure, dressed in armour, and with long black hair flowing 
down from under his helmet over bis shoulders. Wulf at once, 
from the descriptions he had heard of the chiefs appearance, 
recognized him as Llewellyn ap Khys. 

"I would speak with the commander of the Saxona who 
have, in my absence, taken my castle by treachery." 

" I am the commander," Wulf said. 

The Welshman's fingers clenched, and he glanced furiously 
at the young Saxon. By a great effort, however, he restrained 
his passion, and said courteously: "I am Llewellyn ap Khys. 
To whom have I the pleasure of speakingi" 

" I am Wulf of Stoyning, prince. I don't know altogether that 
I have taken your castle by treachery, indeed I claim to have won 
it by fair fighting. You went out with your force to attack me 
among the hills, and during your absence I attacked and captured 
your castle. I will do your garrison credit to say they fought 
bravely in spite of the surprise. I would gladly have given 
them quarter, but they refused my offers, and, save a few 
wounded, whom I allowed the women to carry off, died to a man 
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fighting bravely. No women were hurt or insnlted, save those 
vho took up arms and fongbt among the men, and it was no 
fault of onrs that they were kiUed. Methinks that in yonr 
incursions into England you have not always shown the same 
mercy." 

Llewellyn was silent for a minute. He had indeed never 
shown any pity in hie forays, but had never expected that his 
castle and family would be in the hands of the Saxons. 

" I leani," he said at last, " from the women, that my mother 
and my children are alive in your hands, and I thank you for 
the honorable treatment I hear that they have received." 

"They are safe and well," Wulf replied. "We Saxons do 
not massacre women an-* chUdren in cold blood. They will 
be honourably treated until I can hand them over to the care 
of Earl Gortb, who will donbtlesa send them to England as 
hostages." 

"I shall try to win back my castle," Llewellyn said. "May 
I be sure that whatever happens they will be safet" 

" You may. Even were yon forcing your way into the castle 
I will guarantee that no hair of their heads shall be injured. 
And now, prince, it ia mj turn to question. I see Saxon hel- 
mets and shields among your followers. Whence come theyl" 

A cloud passed over Llewellyn's face. He had not reckoned 
on their being observed from the castle. Concealment was 
now out of question, and he said boldly : " I defeated a party 
of your countrymen this morning. They came with hostile 
intent into my territory, and they have been destroyed." 
Although he had expected the answer, Wulf was shocked at 
the confirmation of his fears. Llewellyn, indeed, had fallen on 
Oswald's levies and annihilated them soon after daybreak. 
Having no idea that a party had separated from them during 
the night, he was returning exulting in the idea that he had 
destroyed the whole of the invaders, when the news had 
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reached him of the capture of his castle. Wulf was silent 
" It is the fortune of war," he said gravely. " It is not to me 
that you have to reckon for the deed, but with Earl Gurth, for 
whom I hold this castle." 

Llewellyn made no reply, but with a wave of hia hand 
turned and went down the hill again. 

" I am even more than before convinced, Osgod, that there 
is a secret passage. I was watching him closely when the in- 
terpreter told him that I should hand his mother and children 
over to Gurth. He pressed his lips together, and his face lighted 
up with exultation for a moment" 

" What do you think he came here for, master!" 

" He came here to assure himself if possible that their lives 
would not be sacrificed in the event of his attacking." 

" It is a pity you told him they would be safe," Oegod stud. 

"But they will be safe, and even if we are surprised and 
slain I would not that Llewellyn should say that it was only 
the suddenness of his attach that saved their lives. I will 
place two of our best men at their door with orders that come 
what may they are to prevent anyone from entering. But I 
don't think it will come to tliat Should the passage enter into 
the castle, as, if it exists, I have no doubt it does, we shall be 
prepared to deal with them, if it opens elsewhere we shall have 
all our force save a few sentries assembled, and though all the 
walls fall into their hands, we ought to be able to hold it suc- 
cessfully till Gurth arrives to our rescue." 

Wulf returned to the castle, and then joined Beorn at his post 
on the wall facing the wood. He communicated to him his 
ideas as to the probable existence of a secret passage. 

" We must provide a mode of retreat for your men on guard 
here, Beom, in case the Welsh enter by either of these yards 
instead of by the castle. These flanking towers at the angles of 
the walls cut off all passage. We will construct bridges with 
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two or three planks acFOas these towers, so that your eentries 
can retreat from the rear wall to the next, and again on to the 
inner w&lL The doora between the courtyards shall be closed, 
so that should they enter either of these outer courts thej will 
be delayed, and your men will have plenty of time to join us 
in the defence of the last wall However, I am conviDced the 
castle itself will be the scene of action. Five sentries will be 
enough to place on this wall I will put two on each of the cross 
walls, so that if your men give the alarm it will be passed along 
speedily. I shaU remove the last plank of the bridge at night- 
fall, and have Osgod and four men in the turret and two on 
the wall above them. We shall therefore have fifty-five men in 
the castle, and that should be ampla They can keep watch 
and watch, so there will be over twenty-five men under arms, 
and ready to throw themadves upon the Welsh wherever they 
may enter." 

These arrangements were carried out. At ten o'clock all 
lights were extinguished, save a torch bnming in each room on 
the ground floor. The floors and walls had been carefully 
examined and sounded, but nothing suspiciouB had been dis- 
covered. Four men were told off to each room except the 
great hall, where twenty were gathered in reserve Half were 
to keep watch, but all were to lie down. The orders to those 
who were to keep awake were strict^ If they heard a noise 
or saw a stone move they were to keep silent, until two or 
three men had stepped out, then tbey were to give the alarm, 
leap up, and throw themselves upon them. 

" Were the alarm given," he said, " before they fairly issued 
out the stone might be moved back again, and it would 
give us immense trouble before we could demolish it or find 
the secret of the spring. Therefore, let tiiem get a footing 
first," 

From time to time either Beom or Wnlf got up and went 
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noiselesBly round to the different rooms to see that the vatch 
was vi^aut A« had been arranged, each of thoae on guard 
raised a hand as thej entered a room, so as to show that they 
were awake. WoU did not expect that any attempt would be 
made before midnighL After that hour he sat in a comer of 
the dais, leaning aa if asleep, but with hie eyea wandering round 
the room watching every ston^ and his ears listening for the 
faintest sound. He had no feeling of sleepioess whaterer, his 
senses being all strung up to the highest pitch. 

From time to time he held up a hand, and ten others were 
at once elevated, showing that the watchers were as vigilant as 
himselL It was, he thonght, about one o'clock when he heard 
a faint creaking sound. It did not seem to him to be in the 
hall itself, but in a room adjoining it, the doors having all 
been left open. He rose to his feet, touched Beom, who lay a 
pace or two away, and stole noiselessly out, grasping his sword 
in his hand. He stopped before he got to the open door of the 
next room and listened. All seemed perfectly quiet He stood 
motionless, until a minute later there was a sadden shout, 
followed almost instantly by a clash of arms. 

With a shout to his followers Wnlf ran into the room. The 
four Saxons were on their feet, and were attacking three men, 
who, as he entered, were joined by a fourth from behind He 
and Beom threw themselves into the fray just as one of the 
Saxons fell with bis head cloven by a sweeping blow from the 
tail figure opposed to him. One after another in rapid snccea- 
eion the Welsh poured in from a narrow opening, bat die Saxons 
rushed up in overwhelming numbers. There was a brief fierce 
fight, and the Welsh were slain or overpowered. The men who 
last emerged turned to fly, but meeting those crowding up 
from behind were unable to do so. Others ran in only to be 
cut down as soon as they appeared; a sound of fierce shouting 
and angry struggle came through the opening. When no more 
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showed tbemBelvea, Wnlf called for torcbes, and it dozen were 
soon At hand. Seizing one he paseed through the narrow open- 
ing. A winding staircase met his view. With Beom and 
Bome Saxons following dose behind him, he descended for a coo- 
siderable distance, then he found himself in a low and narrow 
passage, and foUowii^ this for twenty yards stepped oat into 
the open ur. 

"We need do no more to-night, Beom," he said. "We will 
see where this comes out and block it np in l^e morning, 
though they are not likel; to try again. We can sleep now 
without fear of interruption." 

His first step was to examine the bodies of the fallen 
Welshmen. He had recognized in the tall man with whom he 
had crossed swords Llewellyn ap Rhys, and found him lying 
beneath four of his followers, who had stood over him and de- 
fended him to the last He was glad to find that the Welsh 
prince still lived, and directed that he should be at once carried 
to a room and that every attention should be shown him. 
None of the other fourteen Welshmen who had fallen showed 
any signs of lif& 

Ordering their bodies to be carried out into the courtyard, 
Wnlf placed four men on guard at the npper opening of the 
secret passage. They were to be relieved every hour. He 
then went out and saw to the relief of the sentries on the walls, 
and called down to Osgod that the attack had been made and 
repulsed. He then vent back and slept soundly till daybreak. 
On going to the walls he learned that there had been a great 
commotion down in the valley. Fierce shouts, loud wailing 
cries, and a confused sound of running and talking had been 
heard. At daybreak the Welsh were still there, and their 
fires had been lighted: one party were seen to march away 
as soon as it was light, but others arrived, and their numbers 
speared about the same as on the previous evening. There 
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was no general movement^ but it could be seen that they 
gathered in clu8t«rs, and listened to men who addreased them 
with animated geeturas. 

"They don't know what to do," Wulf said to Osgod, whom 
he had joined in the turret "They believe their chief to be 
dead; they know that his mother and children are prisoners in 
our hands; they can have little hope of capturing this place, 
which they believe to be impregnable to open attack. At pre- 
sent they muat be without a leader, and yet they must be so 
animated by a spirit of hate and revenge, and by the desire 
to wipe out their humiliation by retaking this place, that they 
will not stir from in front of it." 

As he spoke a messenger came from Beom, saying that the 
Welsh were pouring arrows and javelins from the hill upon his 
sentries on the walls, and that these were nnable to show a 
head above the parapet. In one of the sheds a large quantity 
of hides had been found, and taking a party laden with them 
Wulf proceeded to the wall at the rear. Here he directed 
the ladders that were still lying there to be cut up into lengths 
of eight feet. These were fixed at intervals upon the parapet, 
and a cord fastened along the top, the men engaged in the 
operations being protected by the shields of their comrades 
from the rain of missiles from the trees. Hides were thrown 
over the ropes, and these hid those on the wall from the view 
of the enemy, while they themselves could peep out from time 
to time between the hides to see that no preparations were 
being made for an attack. 

The secret passage was next investigated; it was found 
that the opening was about half-way down the rock, and that 
the assailants must have climbed up by a path that a goat 
could scarce traverse. Wulf set a party to work to carry down 
stones from the courtyard, and to block up the passage solidly 
for ten feet from the opening, a sentry being posted on the 
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wall aboT& After the erection of the shelter of bides the 
Welsh only sent an occasioDal jaTelin from the trees, but by the 
lend yells that were from time to time raised, there was no 
donbt they were stUl there in force. 

"It is evident that they are going to heaege xa, Beom," 
Wulf said when they sat down to breakfast tc^ther. "The 
qaestioQ is, are we to remain here nntil mmour carries the 
report of our capture of the place to Gurth, or shall we despatch 
messengers to himi" 

"As you yourself said yesterday, the messengers could never 
get away, Wulf. I would give a year's reTdnue if we could do 
so, for it may be a long time before news comes to Gurtb'a 
ears. He may possibly hear of the annihilation of Oswald's force, 
for any Welsh woman taken captive might mention that in 
triumph, but they would certainly say nothing of such a grievous 
blow to the Welsh cause as the captnre of Porthwyn and the 
death of Llewellyn in an attempt to recapture it Gurth, 
therefore, naturally supposing that we had been involved in 
Oswald's disaster, may abandon all idea of moving against this 
place until the greater part of the country was reduced to 
obedience" 

"I see, Beom, that the difficulty of a messenger getting 
through would be indeed enonnons; the Welsh must know 
that we are but a small band, and that our first aim would he 
to communicate with Gurth. You may be sure, therefore, that 
they will keep a vigilant guard all round the place at night to 
see that no messenger makes his way out Our two inter- 
preters do not know anything like enough Welsh to pass as 
natives, none of our people know a word of the langu^e, it 
would be sending anyone to almost certain death. I think we 
must be content to depend upon ourselves. Gurth is sure to 
learn the news sooner or later, for it will make a great stir all 
through the country. I have just seen Llewellyn, he is very 
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Borely wounded. I think it would be a good thing to let the 
Welsh know that he is in our handa, it will render them more 
chary of attacking ns. We might hang out a flag of truce, and 
when they come up in reply tell Uiem that he ia alive but 
sorely wounded, and that they may send up a leech, who would 
better attend to his wounds Uian we can do." 

This was accordingly done. Two Welshmen of rank came up 
to the broken bridge and were informed that their prince was 
sorely wounded, and that a leech would be allowecl to enter to 
attend upon him. An hour later a man with a boy carrying a 
large basket came up the hill and crossed the plank into Uie 
turret The basket, which contained various herbs and medica- 
ments, was taken from the boy, who was then sent back again, 
while the leech was taken up to the room where Llewellyn 
was lying, in the care of his mother and her maida 

Three days passed without any change. The force in the 
valley was seen to be considerably diminished, no hostile de- 
monstration had taken place; but twenty men always remained 
in the courtyard in the rear, in readiness to run up to the wall 
in case the sentries gave an alarm. 

On the fourth morning just as day was breaking, a man ran 
into the castle with ^e news that the Welsh were attacking 
the wall fieom and Wulf sprung to their feet, and with every 
man except those on duty as sentries ran off to the scene of 
attack. That it was a serious assault was evident by the wild 
yells and shouts that were beard. 

Wulf ran up the stairs to the wall. A storm of missiles was 
striking against the hides; many of them failed to penetrate, 
but others did SO, and several of the men were lying wounded 
under shelter of the parapet, while the rest were hurling down 
javelins between the openings of the hides. 

"What are they doingl" he asked the sub-officer in command 
of the party. 
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"Hisj are preparing to scale the irall, mj lord; they have 
Qombera of Udders." 

Wulf wu about to look out between the hides, but the 
officer exclaimed, "Do not eo risk your life, my lord; you con 
see down without danger;" and he pushed out the loner side 
of one of the skins from the wall, so that Wulf could look 
down without being seen by the Welsh archers. The fosse 
in the rock and the narrow platform at the foot of the wall 
were alike crowded with foes, who were planting a number 
of ladders side by aide. These were strongly constructed, and 
were each wide enough for two men to mount abreast. Eight 
or ten of these ladders were already planted against the wall, 
and the enemy were climbing up them. Wulf turned, and 
waving his sword shouted to the men running into the court- 
yard from the walls aod castle to hasten up. Already a dozen 
had joined him, and scarce had these placed themselves along 
the battlements when the heads of the Welshmen appeared 
above iL 

For a minute or two it seemed that these would overmaster 
iho defence. Several succeeded in crossing the parapet, but 
they were either cut down or cast headlong into the courtyard. 
By this time the whole of the Saxons, save the guard in the 
turret by the bridge, were oq the wall, and were able to form a 
dote line along tiie parapet against which the ladders were 
placed. The Welsh fought with an utter disregard of life; as 
fast as those at the top were cut down or hurled backwards 
others took their place. So closely did they swarm up the 
ladders that several of these broke with their weight, killing 
many of those clustered below as well as those on the mngs. 
But for an hour there was no pausa It was well for the 
defenders that they had the protection of the line of hides, and 
were therefore screened from the arrows of the bowmen on the 
hill; but these soon ceased to shoot, as many of their comrades 
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vera hit by their missiles, while they were unable to see 
whether the arrows had any effect whatever Dpon the hidden 
defenders. At length the leaders of the assailants saw that 
the task could not be achieved, and gave the signal by the 
blowing of cow-horns that the attack should cease; but so 
furious were their followers that many disregarded the summons, 
and continued their efforts to gain a footing upon the wall, or 
at least to kill one of ite defenders, for some time after the 
main body had withdrawn. As soon as the last of these was 
killed the garrison hurled the ladders backwards and then gave 
a shout of triumph, which was answered by renewed yells of 
defiance by the Welsh. 

"It has been a hard fight, Wulf," Beom said, as he removed 
his helmet. 

"It has indeed. It was a well-planned attack, and was 
nearly successful We ought to have had a stronger guard 
there; but I did not think that they would venture to attack 
at daylight, nor that they could have so quickly nm for- 
ward and placed their ladders. Had we been but a minute 
later in arriving here they would have gained this wall and the 
courtyard. They would, indeed, have got no farther, but their 
success would have so excited them that we should have had 
to fight night and day. What has been our lossl" 

Five of the men were killed; many of the others had received 
severe wounds on the head and shoulders from the knives of 
their assailants, and had it not been for the protection afforded 
by the leathern helmets and jerkins the number of killed would 
have been very much larger. 

"I would as lief fight with a troop of wild cats," exclaimed 
Osgod— who, as soon as he saw that there was no movement 
down on the plain, had run up with half his little garrison to 
join in the defence of the wall, — as he tried to staunch a deep 
wound that extended from his ear to his chin. "Over and over 
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again I sav a shock head come up above the wall, and before I 
had time to take a fair blow at it the man would hurl himself 
over upon me like a wild animal Three times was I knocked 
down, and I am no chicken either; if it had not been for my 
comrades on each side it would have gone hard with me. I was 
able to return the service several times, bat had the Welsh been 
imps they could not have been more active or more fierce. 
There must be a hundred lying slain along here or in the 
courtyard. I do not wonder that Oswald's men were all killed 
by them, tiioagb after our previous fights I held them in but 
small respect" 

" It ifl a different thing, O^od," Beom said. " In the field 
we have always had the advantage from our order and our 
discipline; but here it was man against man. We had the 
advantage of position and they of nnmbera; but discipUne went 
for nothing on either side, and I doubt if we should have done 
as well as they did had we been the assailants." 

"I am ready to own that," Osgod agreed. "I like to fight 
with my feet on firm ground, and should make but a poor 
figure balanced on the top of a ladder." 

When the tnmult in the wood had died away Wulf raised a 
white flag, and ordered one of the men who spoke Welsh to 
shout to the enemy that they might approach without molesta- 
tion and remove their wounded and dead from the foot of the 
wall, and also said that the Saxon leaders desired to speak to 
an officer of rank. 

Two of these came out from the trees. " Hitherto," the inter- 
preter cried with a loud voice, " my lords, the noble thanes, 
Beom of Fareham and Wulf of Steyning, have given the 
most honourable treatment to your chief, Llewellyn ap Rhys, 
wounded and a prisoner in their hands, and to his family. 
Nor have they altered that treatment while you were attacking 
our walla; but they bid me warn you and all others in arms 
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i^ainat the authority of our eovereign lord the king, that hence- 
forth they will hold them as hostages, and that their lives will 
be forfeited if any fresh attack be made apoo the castle." 

Three days passed without any further acts of hoetUity by 
the Welsh. At the end of that time Llewellyn was sufficiently 
recovered to sit np supported by pillows on his couch. He had 
already heard of the defeat, with terrible slaughter, of the 
attempt of his countrymen to recapture the castle, and of the 
warning that had been given the Welsh that if the attack was 
renewed the hves of himself and his family would be forfeited. 
Beom and Wulf paid him a visit as soon as they beard that he 
was in a condition to talk to them. 

"Prince," Wulf said through his interpreter, "it is, yon 
must see, hopeless for your followers to attempt to recapture 
this castle. The bridge is destroyed, the secret passage by 
which you entered blocked np, and we can resist any attack 
upon the rear walL We have shown you and yours a mercy 
such as you would certainly not have extended to English men 
and women under similar circumstances, and grieved as we 
should be to be obhged to proceed to extremities with prisoners, 
yet were the castle again attacked, and were we to see that there 
was a prospect of its being recaptured, we should not hesitate 
to slay you, aa it would be treachery to the king to allow so 
formidable an enemy as yourself to regain his freedom. 

"Your canse is hopeless. Harold, Toetig, and Ourth are 
carrying fire and sword through your valleys, and your people 
will have to choose between submission and death. Why 
should so hopeless a stm^le continue! Ourth will be here 
shortly, and then the fate that has befallen the districts already 
subdued will light upon yours. Surely it will be better for 
yourself and your people that this should be averted. This can 
only be done by your sending orders to your followers to scatter 
to their homes and to lay down their arms. We will at once in 
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that caae send a meesenger to the earl to tell him that the 
district has Bubtnitted. I must request that in order the 
message shall reach him yoa shall bid two officers of nink 
accompany our messenger to Gurth's camp; we giving them our 
undertaking that they shall be allowed to leave it uu molested." 

" Yonr offer tallies with my own intentions," Llewellyn said. 
" Had I been free I would have resisted to the last, but as a 
prisoner, and with my mother and children in your hands, I 
am powerless. My harper tells me that fully four hundred of 
my followers fell in the attack, and with my stronghold in 
your power, my tribesmen without a leader, and your armies 
desolating the land, I see that further reeistance here would 
but add to the misfortnnes of my people^ I am ready, there- 
fore, to send down my harper and doctor to bid four of my 
chiefs come op here, under your safe conduct I shall lay the 
matter before them, and tell them that I being a prisoner can 
no longer give them orders, but shall point out to them that ia 
my opinion further resistance can but bring terrible disasters 
upon the district This, on their return, they will lay before 
their men, and if, as I trust, these will i^;ree to scatter to their 
homes, they will furnish the escort you desire for your mes- 
senger." 

Two hours later three of the chiefs snmmoned arrived, the 
fourth having fallen in the assault They had a private inter- 
view with Llewellyn and then left. A great meeting was held 
down in the valley, and in the afternoon the three chiefs and 
six others came up to the castle and formally made their sub- 
mission before Beora and Wulf, and besought them to send a 
messenger to the earl praying him to forgive past offences and 
to have mercy on the people. An hour later two of the Saxons 
bearing a letter from Beom and Wulf to Gurtb started under 
an escort provided by the chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



rO days after the departure of the messengers from the 
castle the look-oat gave notice that he perceived a large 
body of horsemen and footmen coming down the valley, and 
half an hour later the banner of Guith could be made out The 
garriaon at once set to work to replace the planking of the bridge, 
and this was accomplished by the time that the Saxon earl, 
accompanied by several thaoes, and followed by a strong body 
of troops, reached the platform at the other end. Aa he did so 
Beom and Wulf crossed the bridge to meet him. 

"You have done well indeed, thanesl" Gurth exclaimed. 
"You have made a conquest to be proud of; for as we rode 
along this place seemed to us well-nigh impregnable. But yonr 
messengers have told me bow you captured it, and how stoutly 
you have since defended it;. It was a daring thought, indeed, to 
attempt the assault of such a place with a handful of men. 
You have rendered a splendid service to the king; for with 
the capture of this fortress, and of Llewellyn himself and bis 
children, there is no fear that there will be trouble io this 
part of Wales for years to come. We, too, are specially in- 
debted to you, for had we been forced to besiege this place it 
could only have been taken with a vast loss of life, and it 
might well have resisted all our efforts. That seventy men should 
have taken it, even if weakly defended, is wonderful indeed." 

" It is to Wulf, my lord, that the credit is chiefly due," Beom 
said. "It was he who proposed and planned the attack; and 
though I have done my best to support him, I have but acted 
as his second io command. He is quicker-witted than I am, 
and far more fitted to lead." 
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Wulf was about to epea^ when Gurth stopped him with a 
gesture of the hand. 

"At any rate, Beom," he said, "you possess qualities that 
are by no means common. That you are a brave soldier I 
know well, but so I trust are all my thanes; stUl, it is not every 
one who has the wit to perceive that another has sharper wits 
than himself, still fewer who would have the generosity to stand 
aside and to give the major share in an exploit like this to an- 
other. What you may lose in credit by your avowal you will 
at least gain in the esteem of ua alL Now, commandant," he 
said to Wulf with a smile, " show us the way into this capture 
of yours." 

Before entering the castle itself Gurth made a detour of the 
walls, and upon seeing them was still more surprised than 
before at the manner in which the capture had been effected. 

" You see, thanes," he said, "the matter hinged on the posses- 
sion of these gates through the cross walla That the rear walls 
should have been taken by surprise was a daring action, but It 
would have availed nothing had the garrison had time to 
close even the second of these gates; for though, as it seems, 
no more numerous than our men, they could have easily held 
it unto reinforced from the village below, and would then 
have turned the tables on their assulants. The capture was 
due to the quickness and boldness with which Wulf and Beom, 
with the few men who had obtained a footing On the wall when 
the alarm iras given, rushed forward and held the inner gateway 
until the rest came up." 

Gurth paused for a time on the wall above the point where the 
secret passage come out on the face of the rock, and having asked 
many questions as to how it was that they were so well prepared 
for Llewellyn and his followers when they made the attack, he 
commended Wulf very strongly for his conduct in this matter. 

" Others might have taken the castle oa you did, young thane," 
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he said, " but UBoredly most would hare lost it again, for hav- 
ing Bet guards on the walls they would have given themselves 
up to feasting and sleep, without a thought that there might 
possibly exist a secret passage through this rock, which looks 
as if nothing short of a winged army could scale it What say 
yon, thanes t" 

The Saxons cordially agreed with the earL They were stout 
fighters, but better in the field than in council, and it was in 
no small degree to the Danish blood in their veins that the 
sous of Godwin owed the vigour and intellect that had raised 
the family to so lofty a position among their countrymen. On 
concluding his inspection of the walls Gurth entered the castle, 
and after first examining the entrance to the secret passage, sat 
down with the thanes to a banquet, the preparation of which 
had been begun as soon as their coming was perceived. After 
that Gurt^ paid a visit to Llewellyn. 

" Yonr fate is not in my hands, prince^" he said to him, " but 
in that of my brother Harold. As, however, you have used your 
influence to persuade your people to submit, I shall do my best 
to induce him to take a favourable view of your case." 

The next day the main body of Ourth's force arrived, and 
encamped in the valley. Llewellyn's chiefs all came in and 
made their submission, but the people for the most part took 
to the hills. As, day after day, news came of the torrible 
retaliation dealt out by the troops of Harold and Tostig they 
lost heart altogether, and sent in messengers cravit^ to be 
allowed to come in and lay down their arms. Gurth at once 
accepted their submission, and hundreds returned to their 
homes. In other parts of Wales the feeling that resiatance 
was vain rapidly extended. Their most fertile valleys had all 
been turned into deserts, and even on their own hills and 
among their own foreste, where they had hitherto deemed 
themselves safe from attack, they were punned and hunted 
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down by tho now lightlyarmeil Saxons. From all parte, 
therefore, ofTers to submit were sent in, and as a procrf of their 
BubmiesioD and n^ret for past behaviour, they seized Griffith 
their king, killed him, and sent his head to Harold, who there- 
upon granted them terms, and ordered bis forces to withdraw 
beyond the border. 

The campugn had lasted less than three months, bnt so 
terrible had been the blow dealt to the Welsh that a hundred 
years passed before they again ventured to renew their in- 
cursions into England. Llewellyn was pardoned, but great 
breaches were made in the walls of the fortress facing the bill, and 
these he was forbidden ever to repair. His children were taken 
to England, to be brought np there, and to serve as hostages 
for hia future good behaviour. Harold, when he learnt the par- 
ticnlarB of the capture and defence of Porthwyn, expressed his 
approval in the warmest terms. 

" You have performed the greatest and most important feat 
of the war, Wulf," he said. " Yes, it is right that you should 
give eveiy credit to Beom for hie share in the matter; but I know 
you both well, and am assured that Beom would never have 
conceived and carried out the attack, and that had he done so euo- 
cessfuUy, he and his men would all have been slain by Llewellyn 
that night Beoni is a good yonth; he is brave and kind- 
hearted; he is no fool, and will make an excellent thane; will 
become a favourite at court, and be always loyal and staunch. 
But I shall look to see you more than this. Yon have a head 
quick to plan, readiness and decision in danger, and, as yon 
have shown, a genius for war. Study the writings of the 
Romans, the greatest masters of war the world has ever eeen, 
make yourself acquainted with the methods of Csear and other 
great commanders, and do not neglect to ponder on their laws 
and cnstouis. 

" When matters are settled here, travel to the varioufl conrts 
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of Europe and acquaiDt yourself with the ways of peoples who 
are far more advanced than we in civilization, and you may 
come to stand some day among the most trusted councillors 
of the king, and as one of the best leaders of hia troops. I see 
that the success you have attained while as yet so young has 
not puffed you up in any way. Always remember, Wulf, that 
though BuccesB may be envied, those who are succeasful may 
yet be liked if only they themselves do not seem conscious of 
success. I should say yoa had best not make a long stay at 
court, but betake yon, shortly, to your estate. It is a good 
school, and one who can rule his own people wiaely has a 
sound preparation for posts of larger responsibility. Yon will 
always find in the prior of Bramber a wise adviser, who will direct 
your studies, and will aid you where your Latinity falls short 

" It will be time enough in another five years for you to go 
abroad; but, of course, I do not wish you to remain all that 
time away from court. It is never good to be forgotten; 
therefore, come up two or three times a year. I trust that 
there will be no fresh wars or tronbles to hinder your studies or 
interfere with your life; but remember that there ia always 
danger from Normandy, therefore always keep on foot your 
force of housecarls ; and if, as I think, your estates can afford 
it, add to theii number, so that if trouble does come you will 
be able to again play a prominent part in it." 

Wulfs contingent marched with the rest of the troops from 
the east as far as Reading, and there struck off by the nearest 
road to Steyning. He and Beom accompanied Harold to 
London, and after staying there for a short time, and taking 
part in the f@tes with which the conquest of the Welsh was 
celebrated, Wulf returned to Steyning and took up the life he 
had previously led there. Before starting he asked Harold's 
advice as to whether he should fortify Steyning after the manner 
of the Norman casties. 
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"By no means, Wolf. Such casUsB are nseful only againet 
quarrelsoma aeighboura. Wan are decided by great battles, 
and if these are lost a castle does but bring ruin upon its 
possessor, for it must sooner or later be taken. The man who, 
when a cause is lost, returns quietly to hie home and goes about 
his usual work may escape unnoticed, while one who shuts him- 
self up in a castle is certain to suffer at last from the vengeance 
of the conquerors. Resistance maintained in forests and swampa, 
as was done by the Bretons and Welsh, may weary out a foe, 
but a conqueror can wish for nothing bett«r than that the 
defeated may assemble themaelves in towns and castles, where 
he can slowly, perhaps, but surely destroy them piecemeal." 

The time passed quickly and pleasantly at Steyning. Wulf 
studied hard for three or four hours a day, looked after his 
tenants, hunted and hawked, doubled the number of his com- 
pany of housecarls, and often rode over to the priory of an 
evening. He now took his place naturally among the thanes in 
that part of the country, the reputation he had gained in the 
two wars giving him a standing among them, to which, from 
his youth, he would not otherwise have been entitled. In 
accordance with Harold's advice he went three times during 
the year up to court, where he generally met Beem, who spent 
the greater part of his time there. 

" How you can like all this formality and ceremony is more 
than I can imagine, Beom." 

" I don't care either for the formality or the ceremony, hut 
I like the amusement and the gaiety, and should ask with much 
more reason how can you like to spend your time studying 
parchments and reading the doings of those old Romans, when 
you might be enjoying yourself here. The matter is altogether 
beyond me." 

" I like it for itself, and I like it because it may some day be 
of great service to ma." 

{888) o 
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" You Bee you are ambitious, Wulf, aud I am not I don't 
want to be a great commander or a state-conncillor, and if 1 did 
want it ever ao much I know I should never be one or the other. 
I am content to be a thane, as my father was before me, and seek 
no greater change than that of a stay for a month at court. 
That brightens one up more than anything; and one cannot be 
all one's life hunting is the woods and seeing after the tenants. 
By the way, I had a quarrel the other day with your old Norman 
enemy, Fitz-Urse. Your name was mentioned, and he chose to 
sneer ofTeneively. I told him that you had done more already 
than he would ever do if he lived to be an old man. We came 
to high words, and next day met in the forest and there settled 
it He ran me through the arm, and I slashed his cheek. As 
quarrelling is strictly forbidden he made some excuse and 
went over to France, while I went down home till my arm was 
well again. I fancy we hurt each other about equally, but the 
scar on my arm won't show, while I fancy, from what tlie leech 
who dressed his wound told me, the scar is likely to spoil his 
beauty for life." 

"I am sorry you quarrelled with him about me, Beom. It 
would have been better to have said nothing, though I thank 
yon for your championship." 

"Nonsense, Wulf. I know very well you would not hear 
anyone speak ill of me without taking up the cudgels for me." 

Wulf could not deny this. " Cert^nly not, Beom ; still it is 
a pity to make an enemy, and Fitz-Urse has shown in my case 
that he is not one who forgives." 

The Welsh campaign had terminated at the end of August, 
and it was a month later that Wulf had returned to Steyning. 
Just a year afterwards he received a message from Harold to 
come up to London, and to order bis housecarls to hold them- 
selves in readiness to start immediately on receiving an order 
from hhiL Somewhat surprised, for no news had reached him 
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of aoy trouble that could call for the emplafment of an armed 
force, Wnlf rode for Loadon alone, bidding Oegod fellow with 
the housecarla as eoon as be heard from him. When he reached 
the palace he heard news that explained the caose of hie eum- 
mone. Northnmbria bad risen in rebellion against £arl Tostig. 
Be was accosed of tyranny and oppression, and had been eon- 
tinually away from his earldoni, leaving it to be governed in 
hia absence by a thana 

The country north of tho Humber had for a long period 
of years been independent, appointing their own rulers, who 
owed no allegiance whatever to the kings of the West Sazona. 
Although now incorporated in the kingdom of England tbe 
Northumbrians regretted their lost independence, and this all 
tbe more, that the population were for the most part Danish, 
and viewed with an intense feeling of jealoniy the prepon- 
derance guned by the West Saxons. Toetig at the time the 
revolt declared itself was hunting witii the king — who had a 
great affection for bim — in the forests of Wiltshire, and bad not 
arrived in town when Wulf reached die capital It waa not 
until the afternoon that Wnlf had an interview with Harold. 
The earl had just come from a cooncil and was alone. 

" Thank you for coming up so speedily," he said as he shook 
the young thane by the hand. " You have heard the news, 
I suppose i" 

"I have heard that Northumberland has risen in rebellion." 

" Yes, that was the news that arrived four days since." 

"Is it seriousl" 

"Yes, veiy earions; the rebellion grows each day. It is 
headed by several of the greatest landowners in the north, both 
Danish and Saxon, and the worst part of the news is that the 
trouble has, as I hear, been stirred up hy Edwin of Mercia and 
his brother. It is the old rivalry between the House of 
Leofric and ours. They are jealous of our influence with the 
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king, and would gladly i«nd England into two kingdoms again. 
We hear to-day that the Northiunbrian noblea have aummoned 
a Gemot to meet, which amountB in fact to a rebellion, not only 
against Tostig but against the king." 

" If Mercia joins Northumbria it would be a more serious 
business than that in Wales." 

"I think not that it will be bo," Harold said. "Edwin haa 
been always conspiring. He stirred up the Welsh, he has 
encouraged the Norwegians, he has intrigued in Nortbumbriai 
He and his brother have ever been a source of trouble, and yet 
he has never openly rebelled; he sets others to do the fighting 
for him, prepared if they are successful to reap the fruits of their 
victory. There is, of course,still hope that moderate councils may 
prevail, but I fear that the Northumbrians will cooaider that 
they have gone too far to turn back. At present, at any rate, 
ho steps will be taken. As long as no armed forces are set in 
motion there are hopes that matters may be arranged, but 
the approach of an army would set all Northumbria on fire. 
The Gemot is summoned to meet this day week^that is on 
the third of October — and we shall wait to hear what steps 
they take. Messengers have already been sent to a large num- 
ber of thanes to be prepared for service. 1 would that all kept 
a force of housecarls as you do. I am going down to-n^ht to 
my hoDse near Hampton, Do you come down with me, Walt 
Edith will be glad to see you." 

Wulf had in the days of his pageship several times accom- 
panied Harold to Hampton, and knew well the lady, who was 
known to the Saxons as Edith of the Swan-neck. She was 
by birth far inferior in position to Harold The relation be- 
tween them was similar to that known throughout the middle 
ages as left-hand marriages. These were marriages contracted 
between men of high rank and ladies of inferior position, and 
while they lasted were regarded as being lawful; but they could 
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be, and frequently were, broken off, when for politic or other 
reasons the prince or noble bad to seek another alliance. Tho 
lady was of great beauty and talent, and exercised a large in- 
fluence over Harold. This was always employed for good, and 
she was much beloved by the Saxons. 

The alliance bad been formed while Harold was qnite a young 
man, and he and Edith were fondly attached to each other. 
His rise, however, to the position of the foremost man in Eng- 
land, and the prospect of his accession to the throne, rendered 
it probable that ere long he would be obliged to marry one who 
would strengthen his position, and would from her high birth 
be fitted to share the crown with him. William of Normandy 
was perfectly well aware of the relation in which Edith stood to 
Harold, and had not regarded her as any obstacle to the earl's 
marriage with his daughter; and even Harold himself had not 
attempted to give it as a reason for declining the offer of the 
hand of the Norman princess. 

As they rode down to Hampton the earl said, " I dare say 
yon are somewhat surprised at my leaving the court at this 
crisis, Wulf, but in truth I want to keep my hands free. Tostig, 
you know, is rash and impetuous. I love him well, but am not 
blind to his faults; and I fear that the people of Northumbria 
have some just cause for complaint against him. He is con- 
stantly away from his earldom. He was absent for months 
when he went to Some, and he spends a great part of his time 
either at the court here or with the king at bis hunting-loilges. 
The Northumbrians are a proud people, and it is small wonder 
that they object to be governed by an absent earL Tostig is 
furious at what be terms the insolence of the Northumbrians, 
and I would taia avoid all questions of dispute with him. It 
is not improbable that the king and bis councillors may be 
called upon to bear the complaints of the Northumbrians, and 
to decide between them and Tostig This will be bitter 
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enough for my brother. He may retam at any moment^ &nd 
I greatly wish to avoid all ai^inmeat with him hefore the matter 
is diBcnased id council" 

The house at Hampton waa a lai^ one, uid here Edith lived 
in considerable state. Qrooms ran up and took the horses 
as Harold and Wulf dismounted. Six retainers in jerkinB em- 
broidered with the earl's cognizance appeared at tho doors. As 
they entered the house, Edith came out from an inner room 
and fondly embraced Harold. 

" Who is this you have with you, Harold^" 

" What, have you forgotten Wnlf of Steyning, who has, as I 
told you, turned out a great fighter, and was tba captor of the 
castle of Porthwyn, and of its owner, Llewellyn ap Rhys!" 

" 1 did not know yon again, Wulf," Edith said holding out 
her hand to him, " but now that I hear who you are I recog- 
nize you. Why, it is four years since I saw you, and you were 
then a mischievous little page. Harold has often spoken to 
me about you, and your adventures in. Normandy and Wales. 
I did not expect to see you, Harold," she went on turning to 
the earl, " after what you told me in the letter you sent me 
yesterday, about the troubles in the north. I feared that you 
would he kept at court." 

" ToBtig and the king are still away," he said, " and he will re- 
turn eo furious at this revolt against his aathority, that, thinking 
as I do that he is in no small degree at fault — for I have fre- 
quently remonstrated with him at spending so large a portion of 
his time away from his earldom, — I thought it best to get away," 

"It is strange how Tostig differs from the rest of you," 
Edith said. " You and Leofwyn, and Gurth are all gentle 
and courteous, while Tostig is fierce and impetuous." 

" Tostig has hia faults," Harold said; "but we love each other 
dearly, and from the time we were boys together we have never 
had a dispute. It will be hard indeed upon me if I am called 
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upon to Bide against him. We have learnt^ Edith, that Edwin 
and Morcar have been intriguing with the NorthumhriauB. 
These Mercian earls are ever bringing troubles upon the country, 
and I fear they will give even greater trouble in the future. If 
they stir np disturbances, as they have done, against the king, 
who is king by the will of the people, and also by right of birth, 
what will it be when — " and he stopped. 

" When yon shall mount the throne, my Harold," Edith said 
proudly. "Oh, that this feud between Leofric's house and 
Godwin's were at an end. It bodes ill for England." 

-" It is natural," Harold said gently. " It is as gall and worm- 
wood to the earls of Mercia to see the ascendancy of the West 
Saxons, and still more would it be so were I, Godwin's son, with- 
out a drop of royal blood in my veins, to come to be their 
king." 

" The feud must be closed," Edith sud finnly, though Wulf 
noticed that her face paled "I have told yon so before, 
Harold, and there is but one way." 

" It shall never be closed in that way, Edith; rather would I 
lie in my grava" 

" You have not to think of yourself, Harold, still less of me. 
It is of England you have to think — this England that will 
assuredly choose yon as its king, and who will have a right to 
expect that yon will make any or every sacrifice for its sake " 

" Any but that," Harold said. 

She smUed faintly and shook her head. Wulf did not under- 
stand the conversation, but there was a look of earnest resolve 
in her face that deeply impressed bim. He bad moved a short 
distance away, and now turned and looked out of the window, 
while they exchanged a few more words, having been, as he saw, 
altogether oblivious of his presence in the eamestness with 
which they both spoke. 

For a week Harold remained at Hampton. Wulf eaw that 
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he was much troabled in hia mind, and concluded that ^0 
messengen who came and went every day were the bearers of 
bad ttdiugB. It waa seldom that he was away from the side of 
Edith. When they were together ahe was always bright, but 
once or twice when Wolf found her alone her featnres bore an 
expression of deep 8adnes& 

" We must ride for London, Wulf ," Harold sud one morning 
after reading a letter bronght by a royal messenger. "The 
king has laid his orders on me to proceed at once to town, and 
indeed the news is well-nigh as bad as can be. The Gemot has 
voted the deposition of Tostig, has even had the insolence to 
declare him an outlaw, and has elected Morcar in his place. It 
has also issued decrees declaring all partisans of Tostig outlaws, 
and confiscating their estates. Two of Tostig's Danish housecarls 
were slun on the first day of their meeting. Two hundred of 
Tostig's personal followers have since been massacred 1 his 
treasury has been broken open, and all its contents carried off. 
The election of Murcar shows but too plainly the deaigns of the 
earls of Hercia. They wish to divide England into two portions, 
and to reign supreme north of the Wellan. This will give them 
full half of England, and would assuredly, even did we not oppose 
them now, lead to a terrible war. The more terrible as William 
of Normandy will be watching from across the channel, ready to 
take instant advant^e of our dissensions. God avert a war like 
this. Every sacrifice must be made rather than that the men 
of the north and south of England should fly at each other's 
throata" 

The earl scarcely spoke a word during the ride to London, 
but rode absorbed in bis thoughts with a sad and anxious 
countenance. 

Day after day the news became more serious. Morcar 
accepted the earldom of Nortbumbria, hurried to York, and 
placing himself (^ the head of the Northumbrian forces. 
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marched south, heing joined on the way by the men of Lin- 
cobi, Nottingham, and Derby, in all of which shires the 
Danish element was very strong. At Northampton, which had 
formed part of the government of Tostig, Morcar was joined 
by hie brother Edwin at the head of the forces of Mercia, 
together with « large body of Welsh They found the people 
of Northampton less favourable to their cause than they had 
expected, and in revenge harried the whole country, kilUng 
and horning, and carrying off the cattle as booty and the men 
as slaves. 

Harold bore the brunt of the trouble alone, for, regardless of 
the fact that half the kingdom was in a flame. King Edward 
and Tostig coutinned their hunUng expeditions in Wiltshire, 
in spite of the urgent messages sent by Harold entreating them 
to return. In the meantime, still hoping that peace might in some 
way he preserved, Harold sent messages to all the thanea of im- 
portance inWessex,ordering them to prepare to march to London 
with the whole of their retainers and levies, as soon as they 
received orders to get in motion. But while he still tarried in 
Wiltshire the king acceded to Harold's request that he might 
be empowered to go to Northampton to treat in Edward's 
name with the rebels. 

As soon as he received this permission Harold hastened to 
Northampton, accompanied by only half a dozen of his thanes, 
among whom was Wull He was received with respect by the 
rebels, hut when their leaders assembled, and in the king's 
name he called upon them to lay down tlieir arms, to cease 
from ravaging, and to lay any complainta they might have to 
make agunst Tostig before the king or the National Gemot, 
he met with a flat refusal They would not listen to any pro- 
position that involved the possibility of the return of Tostig 
and boldly said that if the king wished to retain Northumbria 
as part of his realm he must confirm the sentence of their 
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Gemot npon Tostig, and must recognize their election of Mor- 
car to the e&rldom. 

In all this Harold perceived clearly enough that, although it 
was the Northumbrian leaders who were speaking, they were 
acting entirely under the influence of Edwin and Morcar. All 
that he could obtain waa that some of the northern thaties 
should accompany him to lay their demands before the king 
himself. Edward, upon hearing, by a swift messenger sent by 
Harold, of the failure of his attempt to induce the Northumbrians 
to lay down their arms, reluctantly abandoned the pleasures of 
the chase, and proceeded to Bretford, near Salisbury, where 
there was a royal house, and summoned a Witenagemot As, 
however, the occasion was argent, it was attended only by the 
king's chief councillors, and by the thanes of that part of Wessez. 

Between Tostig and Harold the quarrel that the latter had 
feared had already broken out Harold was anxious above all 
things for peace, and although the blow to hia own interests 
and to those of his family, by the transfer of Northumbria 
from his brother to one of the Mercian earls, was a most serious 
one, he preferred that even this should take place to embarking 
in a war that would involve the whole of England. Tostig was 
BO furious at finding that Harold was not wiUing to push 
matters to the last extremity in hia favour, that he accused 
him of being the secret instigator of the Northumbrian revolt 
The absurdity of such an accusation was evident. It was as 
mnch to Harold's interest as to that of Tostig that the great 
northern earldom should remain in the hands of his family; 
but an angry man does not reason, and TostJg's fury was roused 
to the highest point by the outspoken utterances of many of the 
members of the Witenagemot. These boldly accused him of 
cruelty and avarice, and declared that many of his acts of severity 
were caused by his determination, under a show of justice, to 
possess himself of the wealth of those hecondemned. Tostig then 
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rose and declared before the aeaembly that the whole rising 
wafi the work of Harold. 

The latter simply denied the chaise on oath, and his word 
was accepted as sufficient. The Witaa then turned to the 
qaestien as to how the revolt was to be dealt with. The king 
was vehemently in favour of putting it down by force of arms. 
Tostig was of all the Saxons his favourite friend, and he con- 
sidered the insult offered to him as dealt against himself. So 
determined was he, that he sent out orders for the whole 
of the forces of Wessez to march and join the rojal stan- 
dard. In Tain Harold and Edward's wisest councillors en- 
deavoured to dissuade hjm from a step that would deluge the 
country in blood, and might lead to terrible disaster. In vain 
they pointed out that while all the thanes would willingly put 
their forces at bis disposal to resist a foreign foe, or even to 
repel an invasion from the north, they would not risk life and 
fortune in an endeavour to force a governor upon a people who 
hated him, and, as most thought, with good reasoa 

The king was immovable; but Harold and his councillors 
took steps quietly to inform the thanes that the Witan was 
opposed to the order, and that for the preseat no harm would be 
done by disregarding the royal mandate. The king, in hie anger 
and mortification at finding himself unable to march against 
the rebels with an overwhelming force, fell ilt, and the control 
of affurs passed into Harold's hands; and the king, whose fits of 
passion, though extreme while they lasted, were but short-lived, 
gave him full power to deal with the matter as he thought best 

Harold had done all that he could for Tostig when he went 
to Northampton, but had faOed. There was no alternative now 
between a great war, followed probably by a complete split of 
the kingdom, or acquiescence in the demands of the men of the 
North. He did not hesitate, but in the name of tiie king con- 
finned the decisions arrived at by the Gemot of York — recog- 
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nized Morcar as Earl of Northumbria, and granted a complete 
amnesty for all offencee committed during the rising, on condi- 
tion only that a general Witenagemot should be held at Oxford. 
At this meeting Northern and Southern England were again 
solemnly reconciled, as they had been forty^even years before 
at an assembly held at the same place. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

HAROLD, TOE KING. 

THE day before the great Witenagemot was to assemble, 
Wulf, as he came out from the house where Harold had 
taken up hia abode, was approached by a man, who by hia attire 
appeared to be a retainer of a thane; his face seemed familiar 
to him, as he placed a letter in his hand. Wulf was now very 
much in the confidence of Harold. It was a relief to the 
earl in the midat of his trials and heavy responsibilities to open 
his mind freely to one of whose faith and loyalty he was 
well assured, and he therefore was far more communicative to 
the young thane than to the older councillors by whom he was 
surrounded. Wulf opened the letter. It contained only the 
worda: "I am herej the bearer of this will lead you to me. 
EditL" 

Looking more closely at the man he recognized him at once 
as one of the servitors at Hampton, though hia dress bore no 
signs of any ct^izance. Greatly surprised to hear of Edith'a 
presence in Oxford unknown to Harold, he atonce followed the 
servant, who conducted him to a bouse on the outskirts of the 
town. Wulf was ushered into a room, and the servant then 
left him. A moment later Edith entered. 
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"lAy mesuge mtist have Borprised you, Wulf," ebe said, as 
he knelt on one knee to kiss the hand she held out to him. 

"It did indeed, lady, for it was but yesterday that the earl 
received a letter from you written at Hampton. He said to 
me as he opened it, ' Would I were in peace at Hampton, free 
from all these troubles and intrigQes' " 

" I have come down in a horae-litter," she said, " and save 
the two retainers who accompanied me none knew of my in- 
tentions. I know, Wnlf, that you have the confidence of the 
earl, and that you love him and would do your beat for him." 

"I would lay down my life for him, lady. Even did I not 
love and honour him as I do, I would die for him, for he is the 
hope of England, and he alone can guide the country through 
its troubles, both from within and without Tbe life of a single 
man is as nought in the scala" 

"Nor the happiness of a single woman," she added. "Now, 
Wulf, 1 want to know from you exactly how matters stand 
here. My lord, when he writes to me always does so cbeer- 
folly, ever making the best of things; but it is most important 
that I should know his real mind. It is for that that I have 
travelled here. This Witenagemot that assembles to-morrow 
— what will come of itt" 

"The earl thinks it will doubtless pass the resolution recoa- 
ciling the North and South, and declaring that there shall be 
obUvion for the past^ and that all things shall go back to their 
former footing save as to the change of earls" 

" It is easy to vote that," she said quietly; " but will it be 
held tot It depends not upon Northumbrians nor Saxons, but 
upon Edwin and Morcar. They have made a great step forward 
towards their end; they have united under their goveromeut 
the northern half of England, and have wrested Northumbria 
from Godwin's family. After making this great step, will they 
rest and abstain from taking the nextl Northumbria and 
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Mercia united are as strong as Wessez and East AngluL Will 
the; be content to remain nnder a West Saxon kingl Above 
all, will they eabmit to the rule of one of Godwin's sonat I 
feel sore that they will not What thinks the earl!" 

" He thinks as you do, lady, although he considers that for 
the time the danger is averted. He himself said to me yester- 
day, ' If these Mercian earls are ready to defy the head of the 
royal line of England, think you that they will ever recognize 
the sway of a member of my father's housel'" 

"And what stud you, Wulfl" 

" I said that I did not doubt the ill-will of the Mercian earls, 
but that I doubted whether Mercia would follow Uiem if they 
strove to break up the kingdom. ' Mercia ia following them 
now,' he said; 'and has with Northnmbria stood in arms for 
some weeks past. There has ever been jealousy of the supre- 
macy of the West Saxons since the days when the kingdom 
was united in ona These brothers will intrigue as their father 
did before them. They will bring down the Welsh from their 
hills to aid them, for though these people will not for genera- 
tions try their strength alone against us, they would gladly take 
advantage of it should such an opportunity for revenge occur. 
Even now, when the blood is scarce dry on their hearthstones, 
there is a large force of them under Edwin's banner.'" 

" It is a grievous look-out for England," Edith said. " It 
would seem that nothing can bring about peace and unity 
save the end of this terrible feud between the families of 
Godwin and Leofric." 

"That would indeed be a blessing for the country," Wulf 
agreed; " but of all things that seems to me most hopeless." 

"They must be reconciled!" Edith said, rising from her seat. 
"What is a woman's love or a woman's life that they should 
stand in the way of the peace of England % See you not, Wulf, 
there is but one way in which the fued can be healed 1 Were 
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it not for me Harold could many the sister of these earls, and 
if she were Queen of England the feud would be at an end. A. 
daughter of the house of Leofric, and a bod of the house of God- 
win, would commanil the support of Mercia and Wessex alike, 
and as' brothers of the queen, Edwin and Morcar might well be 
content to be friends with her husband and his brothers. I 
only stand in the way of this. I have already urged this upon 
Harold, but he will not hear of it Until now the Mercian 
brothers might be a trouble, but they were not strong enough 
to be a danger to the kingdom. Now that they hold half of 
it in their hands this marriage has become a necessity. I must 
stand aside. What is my happiness and my life that I should 
be an obstacle alike to my lord's glory and the peace of 
Englandl Go to Harold; tell him that I am here, and pray 
that he will come to me. Give your message to him briefly; 
say naught of what I have said to you, though his heart will 
tell him at once what has brought me here." 

Silent, and confounded hy the immensity of the sacrifice she 
proposed, for he knew how deep and tender was her love for 
Harold, Wulf knelt on both knees and reverently placed her 
hand to his lips, and then without a word left the house, half 
bUnded with tears, signing to the servant, who was waiting 
without, to follow hun. When he reached Harold's house he 
found that the earl was with his brother Gurth and several of 
his councillors. He did not hesitate, however, but entering 
the room, said, " My Lord Harold, 1 pray to have speech of you 
for a minute upon an affair of ui^ent importance." 

Somewhat surprised the earl followed him out. 

"What is it, Wnlfl" he asked as they entered Harold's 
private closet "You look pale and strange, lad." 

" I have a message to give you, my lord. The Lady Edith 
is here, and prays that you will go to her at once." 

The earl started as if struck with a blow. "Edith here!" 
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he exclaimed, and then with a troubled faoe he took several 
abort tunu tip and down the room. 

"Where ia she I" he said at last in a low voice. 

" Her Bervant is witbont, my lord, and will conduct you to her. ' 

"Tell Gurtb and the others I am called away for an hour 
on urgent business," he said. "Say nothing of Edith being 
here." Then be went out. 

The man who was waiting doffed his hat, and at once led the 
way to the house where Edith was staying. She moved swiftly 
towards bim as he entered the room and fell on his neck Not 
a word was spoken for a minute or two, then he said: 

" Why have yon come, Edith) But I need not ask, I know. 
I will not have it, I will not have iti I have told you so 
before. Why is our happiness to be sacrificedl I have given 
my work and my life to England, but I will not give my 
happinesB too, nor will I sacrifice yours.* 

"You would not be worthy of the trust England reposes 
in you, Harold," she said quietly, " were yon not ready to give 
all. As to my happiness, it is at an end, for I should deem 
myself as a guilty wretch, as the cause of countless woes to 
Englishmen, did I remain as I am. I have been happy, dear, 
most happy, many long years. To my last day it will be a 
joy and a pride, that nothing can take away, that I have been 
loved by the greatest of Englishmen, and my sacrifice will seem 
light to me under the feeling that it has purchased the happi- 
ness of England." 

" But is my happiness to go for nothingf" Harold exclaimed 
passionately. 

"You too, Harold, will have the knowledge that you have 
sacrificed yourself, that as you have often risked your life, so 
have you for England's sake given up your love, I have seen 
that it must be so for years. As Earl of Wessex I might always 
have stood by your side, but aa soon as I saw that the people 
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of England looked to yon as their future monarch, I knew that 
I could not share your throne. A king's heart ia not his 
own, as ia that of a private man. As he must lead bis people 
in battle, and if needs be give his life for them, so must he 
give his hand where it will most advantage them." 

"I cannot do it," Harold said, "I will not sacrifice you 
even for England. I will remain £arl of Weasex, and Edwin 
may reign as king if he so chooses." 

"That cannot be, Harold. If the people of England call 
you to the throne, it is your duty to accept the aummona. You 
know that none other could guide them as you can, for already 
for years you have been their niler. They love you, they 
trust in you, and it were a shame indeed if the love we bear 
each other should stand in the way of what ia above all things 
needful for the good of England. You know well enough that 
when the national council meets to chooae a king the South 
will declare for you. But if Edwin and Morcar influence Mercia 
and the North to declare for another, what remains but a 
breaking up of the kingdom, with perhaps a great wart" 

" I cannot do it, and I will not," Harold said, stopping in his 
walk and standing before her. "My life, my work, all save 
you I will give up for England — but you 1 will not." 

Edith turned even paler than before. " You will not give 
me ap, Harold, but you cannot hold me. I can bear my life 
in aeclusion and retirement, and can even be happy in the 
thought of our past love, of your greatness, and in the peace 
of England, which, I should have the consolation of knowing, 
was due to the sacrifice that we had both made, but I could not 
live happy, even with your love and your companionship, 
knowing tliat I have brought woes upon England. Nor will I 
live so. Death will break the knot if you will not do so, and 
I could die with a smile on my lips, knowing that I was dying 
for your good and England's. If you will not break the bond 
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death shall do so, and ere to-morrow's bud rises, either by your 
sacrifice or by my own hand, you will be free. Marry for the 
good of England. Here is the ring by which you pledged your 
troth to me," and she took it from her finger and dropped it in 
the fire that blazed on the hearth. " There is the end of it, 
bat not the end of our love. I shall think of you, and pray 
for you always, Harold. Oh, my dear lord and master, do not 
make it too hard for met" and she threw herself on his neck in 
a passion of tears. For two or three minutes they stood locked 
in each other'a close embrace, then she withdrew herself from 
his arms. 

" Farewell," she said. " You have left my side many a time 
for battle, and we parted bravely though we knew we might 
never meet again. Let us part so now. We have each our 
battles to fight, but God will comfort us both, for our sacrifice 
will have brought peace to England. Farewell, my dear lord, 
farewelll" She touched his hand lightly and then tottered 
from the room, falling senseless as soon as she had closed the 
door behind her. 

Harold sank into a chair and covered his face with his hands, 
while his breast heaved with short sobs. So he sat for some 
tjme; then he stood up. 

"She is stronger and braver than I," he murmured; "but 
she is right Only by this sacrifice can England be saved, bat 
even so I could not have made it; but I know her so well that 
I feel she would carry out her threat without hesitation." Then 
he went out of the house, bat instead of returning to the town 
took his way to the lonely path by the river, and there for 
hours paced up and down. At last his mind was made up, 
the sacrifice must be accepted. As she had said, their happiness 
must not stand in the way of that of all England. He walked 
with a firm step back to Oxford, and went straight to the house 
where Edwin and Morcar had taken up their quarters. 
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" Tell Earl Edwin that Harold would speak with him," h« 
Mid to the retainer at the door. The man returned in a 
minute, and led the way to the room where Edwin and his 
brother were standing awaiting him. They liad had aareral 
interviews since they arrived at Oxford, and supposed that lie 
had come to arrange some detul as to the assembly on the 
following day. 

" Edwin," Harold said abruptly, "methinks that for the good 
of our country it would be well that our houses should be united. 
Why should the sons of Leofric and Godwin regard each other 
aa rivals 1 We are earls of the EngUsli people, and we cannot 
deny that the unMendly feeling between us has brought trouble 
on the country. Why should there not be an end of thisi" 

Greatly surprised at this frank address, Edwin and Morcarboth 
hastened to say that for their part they had no quarrel what- 
erer with any of the house of Godwin, save with Tostig. 

" Tostig will soon be beyond the sea, and will no longer be a 
source of trouble. There is, it seems to me, but one way by 
which we can unite and bind our interests into one. I have 
come to you to ask for the hand of your sister Ealdgyth in 
marriage." 

The two earls looked at each other in surprisa The pro- 
position was alt<^ether unexpected, but they at once saw its 
advMitages. They knew as well as others that the choice of 
the nation at Edward's death was likely to fall upon Harold, 
and it would add both to their dignity and security that they 
should be brothers-in-law of the king. Such an alliance would 
do away with the danger, that once seated on the throne 
Harold might become reconciled with Tostig, and endeavour 
to replace him in the earldom of Northumbria. This danger 
would be dissipated by the marriage. 

" Yon would perliaps like to consult together before giviug 
an answer," Harold said courteously. 
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" By no means," Edvin aaid warmly. " Such an alliance ib, 
as yon say, in all reepecte to be desired. Ealdgyth could wish 
for no nobler hosband. We should rejoice in obtaining Buch 
a spouse fo.r her, and the union would assuredly unite our 
families, do away with the unfriendly feeling of which yon 
spoke, and be of vast advantage to the realm in general We 
need no word of consultatioD, but accept your offer, and will 
with pleasure give Ealdgyth in marriage to you. But is there 
not an obstacle I" 

"The obstacle is at an end," Harold said gravely. "Of her 
own free will and wish, and in order that there should be peace 
and union in England, the Lady Edith has broken the tie that 
bound us." 

The brothers, seeing that the subject was a painful one, 
wisely said no more, but turned the conversation to the meeting 
on the following day, and assured Harold that they hoped the 
decision would now be unanimous, and then after a short time 
skilfully bronght it round again to the subject of the marriage. 
By nightfall the news was known throughout the city, and was 
received with universal joy. Tlie union seemed to all men a 
guarantee for peace in England. The two great rival houses 
would now be bound by common interests, and the feud that 
had several times been near breakiug out into civil war was 
extinguished. 

The moment he returned to his house Harold called Wulf. 

" Wulf, go at once to the Lady Edith. Tell her that though 
it has taken all the brightness out of my life, and has made all 
my future dark, I have done her bidding, and have sacrificed 
myself for England. Tell her that I will write to her to-night, 
and send the letter to Hampton, where, I trust, it will find her." 

Wolf at once carried the message. He found Edith sitting 
with eyes swollen with weeping, and yet with a calm and com- 
posed expression on her face. 
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"I knew that my lord would do as I prajed him," she said; 
" he has ever thought first of England aod then of himaeU. Tell 
him that I start in an hour for HunptoD, and shall there stay 
till I get hie Iett«r; there I will answer it. Tell him I thank 
him from my heart, and that, much aa I loved and honoured 
him before, I shall to the end of my life love and honour him 
yet more for haviog thus sacrificed himself for England. Tell 
him that you found me xulm and confideDt that he would 
grant my prayer, and that with all my heart I wish him happi- 
ness." 

Her Ups quivered and her voice hroke, and Wulf hurried away 
without saying another word, for he felt that he himself was at 
the point of bursting into tears. Harold was anxiously awaiting 
his return, and after listening to the message turned abruptly 
and entered his private closet, with a wave ot the hand signify- 
ing that Wulf would not be further required. 

The next day the Witenagemot met It was solemnly de- 
creed that all old scores should be wiped out; that Northern 
and Southern England were again to be reconciled, as they had 
been forty-seven years before in an assembly held by Canute in 
Oxford. It was decreed unanimously that the laws of Canute 
should be renewed, and should have force in all parts of the 
kingdom. 

Until this decision was arrived at by the assembly Tosttg had 
remained with the king, but he now went into exile, and crossed 
the sea to Flanders, where he had at an earlier period of his 
life, when Godwin's whole family were in disgrace, taken refuge. 
Ha was accompanied by his wife and many personal adherents. 
He left filled with rage and bitterness, especially against Harold, 
who ought, he considered, to have supported him to tho utmost, 
and who should have been ready to put the whole forces of 
Wessex in the field to replace him in the earldom. 

By the time that Harold returned to London Edith had left 
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his abode at Hampton. He would have gladly banded it over 
to her and maintained it as before, but sbe vonld not hear of 
this, thongh she bad accepted from him an income which wonld 
enable her to live comfortably in seclusioa 

"I only do this," she said in her letter to him, "because 
I know that it would grieve you if I refused; but I entreat you, 
Htux>ld, make no inquiries whither I have gone. I do not say 
that we can never meet again, but years must pass over before 
we do so. You must not think of me as always grieving. I 
have done what I am sure is right, and this will give me com- 
fort, and enable me to bear your absence; but you know that, 
even if I never see you again, you will dwell in my heart as 
long Eis I live, its sole lord and master. I have so many happy 
memories to look back upon that I should be sorely to blame 
did I repine, and although I may not share the throne that will 
ere long be yours, nor the love which Englishmen will give 
their king, I shall be none the less proud of you, and shall be 
sure that there will be always in your heart a kind thought of 
me. Forbear, I pray you earnestly, to c&iise any search to be 
made for me. Doubtless you might discover me if you chose, 
but it would only renew my pain. In time we may be able to 
meet calmly and affectionately, as two old friends, but till then 
it were best that we stood altogether apart" 

Harold put down the lettor with a sigh. But he bad little 
time to lament over privato troublea The king was ill; he 
had not rallied from the stato of prostration that succeeded his 
outburst of passion whan ha found himself powerless to put 
down the Northern insurrection by force, and to restore his 
favourite Tostig to his earldom. Day succeeded day, but he 
did not rally. In vain the monks most famous for their skill 
in medicine came from Oantorbury and Glastonbury; in vain 
prayers were offered up in all the cathedrals, and especially in 
his own Abbey of Westminster, and soon the report spread 
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unoDg the people that Edward, the king, was eick unto death, 
and all felt that it was a misfortune for England. 

Edward was in no sense of the word a great king. He was 
a monk rather than a monarch. The greatest object of his life 
had been to rear an abbey that in point of magnificence sboold 
rival the stateliest fane in England. To that his chief care was 
devoted, and for many years he was well content to leave the 
care of government to Harold. But after the monarchs who 
had immediately preceded him, his merits, if of a passive kind, 
were warmly appreciated by his subjects. His role had been 
free from oppression, and he had always desired that jusUce 
should be done to all. In the earlier port of hie reign he was 
Norman in tongue, in heart, and in education; but in the latter 
years of his life he had become far more English in his leanings, 
and there can be no doubt that be bitterly regretted the pro- 
mise he had rashly given to William of Normandy that he should 



It was not only because the people respected and even loved 
the king that they were grieved to hear that his days were 
numbered, but because they saw that his death would bring 
trouble on the land. With him the line of the CEthelings would 
become extinct, save for the boy Edgar and his sister& The 
boy had been bom beyond the sea, and was as much a foreigner 
aa Edward himself had been, and Edward's partiality for the 
Normans in the early years of his reign had so angered the 
English that Edgar's claims would on this account alone have 
been dismissed. Moreover, boys' hands were unfit to hold the 
sceptre of England id such troubled times. It was to Harold 
that all eyes turned. He had for years exercised at least joint 
authority with Edward; he was the foremost and most noble of 
Englishmen. He was skilled in war, and wise in counsel, and the 
charm of bis manner, the strength and stateliness of his figure, 
and the singular beauty of hie face rendered him the popular 
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idol. And yet men felt that it was a new departure in English 
life and customs for one who had in hie yeins no drop of royal 
blood to be chosen as king. His sister was Edward's wife, he 
was Edward's friend and couneellor, but althongh the men of 
the South felt that he was in all ways fitt«d to be Mug, they 
saw too that Morthambria would assuredly stand aloof, aod that 
the Mercian earls, brothers-in-law as they were to be to Harold, 
would yet feel jealous that one of their own rank was to be 
their sovereign. 

The Witan, as the representative of Uie nation, had alone 
the right of chosing the soTeroign; but though they had often 
passed over those who by birth stood nearest to the throne, 
they had never yet chosen one altogether outside the royal 
family. It was a necessary step — for young Edgar was not to 
be thought of — and yet men felt uneasy, now that the time bad 
come, at so complete a departure from custom- 

Rapidly the king grew worse, and prayers were uttered up 
for him in every church in England. The Christmas Witan 
met at Westminster, but little was done. The great minster 
was consecrated on December 18th, and the absence of its 
founder and builder was keenly missed at the ceremony. 

The members of the Witan remained in attendance near the 
palace, hoping for some guidance from the dying king. He had no 
power to leave the throne to whom be wished, and yet his words 
could not but have great weight; but he lay almost unconscious, 
and for two days remained speechless. But on the 5th of 
January, the year being 1066, he suddenly awoke from sleep, in 
the full possesaion of his senses. Harold was standing on one 
side of his bed. Archbishop Stigand at the other. His wife sat 
at the foot of the bed, chaffing her husband's feet; Eobert 
Wymarc, his personal attendant, stood by his head. The king 
on awakening prayed aloud, that if a vision he had had was 
tnily from heaven he might have strength to declare it; if it 
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were but the ofi&pring of a disordered brain he prayed that he 
might not be able to tell it. 

Then be sat up in bed, supported by Robert; some of his 
choeen friends were called in, and to them, with a strangely 
dear voice and with much energy, he told the vision. It was 
that some monks he had known in his youth had appeared to 
him, and told him that God bad sent them to tell him that on 
account of the sins of the earls, the bishops, and the men in 
holy orders of every rank, God had put a curse upon England, 
and that within a year and a day of his death fiends should 
stalk through the whole land, and should harry it from one end 
to another with fire and sword. 

The king's words filled his hearers with awe, Stigand alone 
deeming the story but the dream of a dying man. Then Ed- 
ward gave orders as to his burial He bade bis friends not to 
grieve for bim, but to rejoice in his approaching deliverance, 
and he asked for the prayers of all his people for his soul. 
At last those standing round called bis mind to the great subject 
which was for the moment first in the heart of every Englisb- 
mao. Who, when he was gone, they asked, would he wish to 
wear the royal crown of England) The king stretched out his 
hand to Harold and said, "To thee, Harold, my brother, I 
commit my kingdom." Then, after conunendiog his wife and 
bis Norman favourites to Harold's care and protection, he 
turned hie thoughts from all earthly matters, received the last 
rites of the church, and soon afterwards passed away tranquilly. 

Kapidly the news spread through London that the king was 
dead. The members of the Witan were still there, for the 
assembly had not separated, but knowing that the king was 
dying had waited for the event The earls and great thanes 
of the South and West, of East Anglia and Wessex, were all 
there together, probably with many from Mercia. There was 
no time lost. In the aftomoon they assembled. All knew on 
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whom the choice would fall, for Harold had been for long re- 
garded as the only posaible saccessor to the throne, and the 
news that the dying king had, ae far as he could, chosen him 
as his successor, doubtless went for much in the minds of many 
who had hitherto felt that it vaa a strange and unknowD thing 
to accept as monarch of England one who was not a member of 
the royal housa There was no hesitation, no debate. By 
acclamation Harold was chosen king of the land, and two 
great nobles were selected to inform him that the choice of 
the Witau had fallen upon him. 

They bore with them the two symbols of royalty, the crown 
and the axe, and bade him accept them as being chosen both 
by the voice of the Witan and by the king, whom he had so 
well and faithfully served. There was no hesitation on the 
part of Harold. He had already counted the cost and taken 
his resolution. He knew that he alone could hope to receive 
the general support of the great earls. Leofric and Gurth 
were his brothers, the Earls of Mercia and Northumbria had 
been mollified by the alliance arranged with their sister. The 
last male of the royal line was a lad of feeble character, and 
would be unable either to preserve peace at home or to unite 
the nation i^ainst a foreign invader. The oath he had sworn 
to William, although obtained partly by force partly by fraud, 
weighed upon him, but he was powerless to keep iL Did he 
decline the crown it would fall upon some other Englishman, and 
not upon the Norman. The vote of England had chosen him, 
and it was clearly his duty to accept The die had been cast 
when Edith had bade him sacrifice her and himself for the 
good of England, and it was too late to turn back now. Gravely 
he accepted the dignity offered him. 

Throughout London first, and then throughout the country, 
the news that the Witan had unanimously chosen him, and 
that he had accepted, was received wi^i deep satisfaction. 
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Then was no time to be losL The next day was Epiphany, 
the temuDation of the Christian festival, the last npon which 
the Witan con]d legally sit, and had the ceramoDy not taken 
place then it must have been delayed until another great feast 
of tite church — another calling together of the Witan. All 
night the preparations for the two great ceremonials were 
carried on. At daybreak the body of the dead king was borne 
to the noble minster, that hod been the chief object of his 
life to raise and beautify, and there before the great altar it was 
laid to rest with all the solemn pomp of the church. A few 
houre passed away and the symbols of mourning were removed. 
Then the great prelates of the church, Uie earls and the thanes 
of England, gathered for the coronation of the successor of the 
king whom they had just laid in his last resting-place. Eldred 
the primate of Northumberland performed the rites of consecra- 
tion — for Stigand, primate of England, had been irregularly 
appointed, and was therefore deemed unfit for the high function. 
Before investing him with the royal robes Eldred, according to 
custom, demanded in a loud voice of the English people whether 
they were willing that Harold shonld be crowned their king, 
and a mighty shout of assent rang through the abbey. Then the 
earl swore first to preserve peace to the church and all Christian 
people; secondly, to prevent wrong and robbery to men of 
every rank; thirdly, to enforce justice and mercy in all his judg- 
ments as he would that God should have mercy on him. Then 
after a solemn prayer the prelate poured the oil of consecration 
upon Harold's head; he was vested in royal robes, and with 
symbols appertaining to the priesthood. A sword was girded 
to his side, that he might defend his realm, and smite his 
enemies and those of the church of Ood. Then the crown 
was placed on his head, the sceptre surmounted with the cross 
and the rod with the holy dove placed in his hands, and Harold 
stood before the people as the king chosen by themselves. 
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named by his predecessor, aad consecratod hj the church. A 
great banquet followed the coronatioD, and then this day 
memorable in tiie history of England came to its close. 

Wulf had been present at the two great events at the abbey 
and at the banquet, and knew, better tJian most of those present, 
that the gravity on Harold's face was not caused solely by the 
mighty responsibility that he had aaaumed, but by sad Uionghts 
in his heart Wulf on his return from the abbey had handed 
to Harold a small roll of parchment that had been slipped into 
his hand by a man, who at once disappeared in the crowd after 
handing it to him, with the words, "For the king". In the 
interval before the banquet he handed this to Harold, who had 
opened and glanced at il^ and had then abruptly tamed away. 
It contained but the words : " That Qod may bUsB my dtar lord 
and Idng is the prayer of Edith." 

"Do yon know where she ist" Harold asked abruptly, turn- 
ing upon Wull 

" No, my lord." 

"I have respected her wishes and made no inquiry," the king 
said. "Others think, doubtless, that I am rejoicing at having 
gained the object of my ambition, but aa God knows, I would 
far rather have remained Earl of the West Saxons with her by 
my side than rule over England." 

" I know it, my lord," Wulf said. " But who beside yourself 
could rule hereT' 

"No one," Harold answered; "and it is for England's sake 
and not my own that I have this day accepted the crown. If 
you can find out where she has betaken herself without maloDg 
public inquiiy I charge you to do so, and to tell her that on 
this day 1 have thought mostly of her. Tell me not where she 
is. What is done cannot be undone, but 1 would iaxa that, in 
the time that is to come, I may at least know where to send 
her a message should it be needful" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
wulf's suspicions. 

BEYOND the {act that the name of the king had changed, 
the death of Edward and the acceBsiou of Harold made 
no seneible difference in the government of the southern half 
of England. Harold h&d practically reigned for yean, and the 
fact that he vaa no«r able to give hia orders direct instead of 
having nominally to consult Edward, had only the effect that 
the affairs of the state moved somewhat more promptly. Such 
of the Norman favouritea of Edward as desired to leave were 
permitted to do so, and were honourably escorted to the coast, 
but many remained. The Norman prelates and abboU retained 
their dignities undisturbed, and several of the court officials of 
Edward held the same positions under Harold. 

A fortnight after the coronation a party of Norman barons 
arrived, bearing a summons from Duke William to Harold to 
fulfil the oath he had sworn to be bis man, and also to carry 
out hia engagement to marry one of William's daughters. 
They were received with all honour, and Harold informed 
them that he would, without delay, reply to the duke's sum- 
mons. A few days later three thanes of high rank started 
for Nonnandy with Harold's reply. Wulf accompanied them. 

"I would that you should go with them, Wulf," Harold had 
said to him. " You are too young to be one of my embassy to 
Duke William, but it would be well that you should form one 
of the party. The duke knows you and has a liking for you, 
and possibly may speak more freely to you than to my official 
messengers. Moreover, you have many acquaintances and 
friends there, and may gather valuable news as to the feeling 
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in Normandy and the probability of William's barons embark- 
ing in a desperate vai for his advantage." 

" I shall be glad to go, my lord." 

" The duke knows well enough what my answer must be. 
He is aware that were I ready either to resign my kingship 
to him, or to agree to hold my crown as hia vassal, the people 
of England would laugh to scorn my assumption so to dispose 
of them, and would assuredly renounce and slay me as a traitor 
who had broken the oath I swore at my coronation. It is a 
mere formal summons William makes, as one summons a city 
to surrender before undertaking its siege. It is but a move 
in the gam& That he will, if he can, strike for the kingdom, I 
doubt not in any way, but it may well be that his barons will 
refuse to embark in a ww beyond the seas, which is altogether 
beyond the military service they are bound to render. At any 
rate, we have breathing time. Vast preparations most be made 
before he can invade England, and until he is ready we shall 
have messengers passing to and fro. A few of my chief coun- 
cillors, the earls and great thanes, refuse to believe that William 
will ever attempt by force of arms to grasp the crown of Eng- 
land, but for myself I have no doubt he will do sa I shall at 
once prepare for war; and the first step of all is to unite England 
from the northern border to the southern sea, so that we may 
oppose the Normans with our whole strength. This must be 
my personal work, other matters I must for a time intrust to 
the earls." 

The train was not a lai^ one. One ship bore the thanes 
and their attendants from Southampton to Rouen. They wero 
received with all honour at their landing, conducted to a house 
that had been assigned to their use, and informed that they 
would be received by the duke on the following day. They 
bad brought their horses with them, and as soon as they were 
housed Wulf mounted, and attended by Osgod rode' to the 
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cutle of the De Burgs. Three years had put; since he had 
last been there. He had from time to time received letters 
and greetings from Guy de Burg by the hands of Normans 
who visited the court, and linew that although he had gained 
in health and strength the predictions of the surgeons had been 
fulSlled, and that he would never be able to take part in 
knightly exercises or deeds of arms. The warden at the gate 
had sent in Wulf s name, and as he aUghted a tall young man 
ran down the steps and embraced him. 

" I am overjoyed to see you, Wulf," he exclaimed. " When 
we heard that Harold would send over an English embassy to 
answer the dake'e demands, I hoped that yon would be among 
the number. Harold would be likely to choose you, and I felt 
sure that you would come over to see me. I had a messenger 
waiting at Rouen to bring me tidings of the arrival of your 
ship, and it is scarcely an hour since he rode in vrith the news 
that, by inquiries among the servants as they landed, he had 
learned that you were indeed of the party. Bat I had hardly 
looked to see yon until to-morrow mominj^ and had indeed 
intended to ride over on my palfrey at daybreak." 

" I would not delay, Guy, for the answer we bear will not be 
to the duke's liking, and for aught I know he may pack us o" 
again as soon as the interview is ended. Therefore, I thor . ' 
it best to lose not a moment." 

" I see you have brought your tall retainer with you, Wulf. 
I am glad to see the stout fellow again. But come in, they will 
chide me for keeping you so long at the entrance." 

Wulf was warmly received by the baron and his wife, " You 
are just what I thought you would grow up, Wulf," the former 
said. "Indeed your figure was so set and square before, that 
there was little chance of great alteration. We have heard of 
you from time to time, and that you distinguished yourself 
greatly in the war against the Welsh, and stood high in the 
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favour and affection of Harold. Gay has overshot jou, yoa 
sea, in point of height, though he is scarce half your breadth;" 
and the baron looked with a suppressed sigh at the fragile 
young fellow, who etood with hie hand on Wulfs shoulder. 

" He looks better and stronger than I expected, my lord," 
Wulf said. " You must remember when I last saw him he 
could scarce walk across the room, and in my heart I scarce 
hoped to ever see him again." 

"He gains strength very slowly," De Burg said wistfully; 
" but although he has to be careful of himself, he has no ail- 
ment" 

"He could hardly gain strength while growing bo fast," 
Wulf said; "but now that he has gained his full height he will, 
doubtless, gather strength, and as three years have done so 
much for him, another three years will I hope do far more. 
The Lady Agnes is well, I trustt" 

" She is well, and will be here anon," the baroness said. 

Guy laughed with something of his former heartiness. " She 
was here when the man brought news of your arrival, Wulf, 
bnt she fled away like a startled deer, and has, I suppose, gone 
to put on her best kirtle in your honour." 

As he spoke Agnes entered the room. Considerable as was 
the change that three years had wrought in the young men, it 
was still greater in her case, for she had grown feora a pretty 
young girl into a very lovely maiden, whose cheek flushed as 
she presented it for Wulfs salute. 

" Would you have known her again, Wulf 1" Guy asked with 
a smile. 

"I should certainly have known her, though she has so 
greatly changed," Wulf replied. " I thought that you would 
be grown up and altered, but I scarcely looked for so great an 
alteration in her, though I might of course have known that it 
would be wx" 
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" And DOW tell me, Wulf," the baron said, abruptly changing 
che conversation, " how go things in England — are people united 
in choosing Harold as their king)" 

" The South, the East, and West are as one man," WuH said. 
" Mercia, which comprises the midlands, has accepted tlie choice. 
Northnmbria has as yet held itself aloof, although its earl has 
sworn allegiance and its primate has placed the crown on 
Harold's head; but in time, I &m well assured, the North will 
also accept him. As I said when we spoke about it after 
Harold bad been tricked into taking an oath to be William's 
man, he had no more power to pledge himself for England than 
I had Englishmen are free to choose their own king, and as 
Harold has long been their ruler, their choice naturally fell 
on him. 

" Harold is about to marry the sister of the Earls of North- 
nmbria and Mercia, the widow of Griffith of Wales, and this 
will, I hope, bind these two powerful nobles to him. The only 
trouble is likely to come from Toatig, who is, as you know, at 
the court of Norway. But as he is hated in Northnmbria, and 
the earl and his brother of Mercia both have personal enmity 
against him, he can gather no following there, while Anglia and 
Wessex are devoted to Harold. Still he and the King of 
Norway may cause tronble." 

" The answer of Harold's aniliassadorB is, of course, a refusal)" 

" Assuredly," Wulf said. " T do not know the exact import 
of the reply, as, although I have accompanied them, I am not 
a member of the embassy, being too young to be intrusted with 
so weighty a matter. But there can he but one answer. Harold 
is powerless to carry out hia oath. He had the choice of 
becoming King of England, and thus defending our rights and 
freedom, or of refusing the crown, in which case he must have 
fled here, and could have given no ud whatever to Wilham, aa 
he himself would be regarded as the worst of traitors by the 
(MS} q 
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English. The duke must be perfectly well aware that a king of 
England could sot, withont the aasent of the people, accept a 
foreign prince as hia liege lord." 

De Burg nodded. 

"That is plainly so, Wulf; and although the duke professes 
intense indignation against Harold, he himself baa, over and 
over again, broken his own oaths of allegiance to the King of 
France. Breaches of oaths go for little, except they serve as 
pretexts for war. It would have been the same thing if Harold 
had never taken the oath, except that his breach of it will be 
an aid to William in a war against him. We northmen came 
to France and conqnered a province, simply by the right of the 
strongest. The duke has doubled his dominions by the same 
right He deems himself now strong enough to conquer Eng- 
land; whether he is so remains to be seen. At present methinks 
that but few of us are disposed to follow him in such an enter- 
prise, but there is never any saying how things will go at last. 
When war is in the air men's minds become heated. There 
will be dignities, estates, and titles to be won, and when many 
are ready to go, few like to hang back. More than once 
already William has embarked on a war against the wishes 
of the majority, but he has finally carried all with him, and it 
may be so again, especially if he can win over the pope to 
excommunicate Harold for the breach of an oath sworn on 
the relics." 

" His excommunication vrill go for little in England," Wulf 
said sturdily. "Many of our prelates, and almost all our 
clergy are Englishmen, and hold in very email respect the 
claim of the pope to interfere in the affaire of England." 

"And if Harold died who would be likely to succeed himt" 

"I have never thought of that," Wulf said, "and I should 
think that few Englishmen have done so. If such a misfortane 
should happen, methinks that England would be rent in two, 
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and that while Wessex and Anglia would choose ou« of his 
brothers, Mercia and the North would take Edwin or his 
brother Morcar as their Icing, but assuredly no foreign prince 
would be chosen." 

" No, but with England divided the chance of conqaest wonld 
bo easier. Yon are about the king, Wall Keep a shrewd 
guard over him. I saf not for a moment that the duke would 
countenance any attempt to do him harm, but there are many 
rough spirits who might think that they would gain his favour 
greatly did they clear his path of Harold, and who would 
feel all the less scruple in doing so, should the pope be in- 
duced to excommunicate him. Such things have happened 
again and agtua Mind, I have no warrant for my speech. 
MethinlcB the honour of De Burg is too well known for anyone 
to venture to broach such a project before him, but so many 
kings and great princes have fallen by an assassin's koife to 
clear the way for the next heir or for an ambitious rival, that 
I cannot close my eyes to the fact that one in Harold's position 
might well be made the subject of such na attempt The his- 
tory of your own country will furnish you with examples of 
what I say." 

" Thank you, my lord," Wulf said gravely. "The thou^t 
that an assassin's knife might be raised against Harold, who ia 
of all men the most beloved in England, has never once 
entered my mind, but I see there may be indeed a danger of 
such an attempt being mad& I do not greatly trust Morcar or 
his brother, and the danger may come from them, or, as you 
say, irom one desirous of gaining favour with your duke. I 
will lay your warning to heart" 

The conversation now turned on other topics, on the Welsh 
war and the life Wulf had been leading since they last met, 
and upon what had happened to the many acquaintances Wulf 
had made in Normandy. They talked until long past the 
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nanal hour for retiring to rest; Wulf slept at the chateau, aud 
rode into Rouen at an early hour in the morning. 

The audience next day was a public one. William was 
Burrounded by his officers of state, and by a lai^ Qumber of 
his barons. The English envoys were ushered in, and the 
duke asked them in a loud voice what answer they brought to 
his jnst demands on the part of his sworn hegeman, Harold. 

" The king of England bids us state, dnke, that be holds an 
oath taken by a prisoner under force to be invalid, especially 
when taken in ignorance of the sanctity of the concealed relics; 
secondly, he says that he has been elected by the people of 
England, and that he has no power whatever to transfer the 
rights that tbey have conferred upon him, and which he has 
sworn to mainttun, and that they would absolutely refuse to be 
bound by any act on his part contrary to the welfare of the 
kingdom, and to their rights as froemen; thirdly, as to your 
demand that he should carry out hie promise to marry your 
daughter, he points out that the lady whose hand was promised 
to him has since that time died; and lastly, that altliough as 
Earl of Wessex he might transfer that engagement to another 
of your daughters, as king of England he is unable to do so, as 
the will of the people is that their king shall marry no foreign 
princess, but that the royal family shall be of unmixed English 
blood." 

William frowned heavily. " Yon hear, my lords," he said, 
after a pause, to the Norman barons, " this English earl who 
was here as my guest refuses to carry out the engagements 
to which he swore upon the holy relics. I cannot, however, 
bring myself to believe that he will really persist in this foul 
perjury, and shall persevere in my endeavours to briog him to 
a sense of his duty, and to show him the foul dishonour that 
will rest upon him should he persist in this contempt alike of 
our holy church and his honour as a knight and a Christian, 
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conduct that would bring upon him etem&l iDfamy and the 
scorn and contempt of all the priiices and noblea of Europe, 
and draw upon his head the wrath of the church." Then he 
abruptly turned on his heel and left the audience-chamber, while 
the English envoys returned to their house and made prepara- 
tions for immediate departure. 

A few minutes after hie arrival there one of the duko's pages 
brought word to Wulf that the duke desired to speak to him 
in private. He at once went across to the palace. The duke 
received him cordially. 

"I marked you were with the other thanes, and was glad 
to see one whom I coant as my friend. Tell me frankly, 
what think the people of England of this monstrous act of 
perjury on tha part of Hsxold)" 

"To speak the troth, my lord duke," Wulf replied, "they 
trouble their heads in no way about it They hold that the 
right of electing their king rests wholly with them, and that 
Harold's promise, to do what he had no more power to do than 
the lowest bom of Englishmen, was but a waste of words. Harold 
himself feels the obligation far more than anyone else, and had 
there been any other Englishman who could have united the 
people as well as he could himself, ha would gladly have stood 
aside; but there is none such, and he had no choice but to 
accept the decision of the Witan, and, for the sake of England, 
to lay aside hia own scroples. The late kin^ too, nominated 
him as his successor, and although his voice had no legal weight, 
he is now regarded as almost a saint among the people. The 
fact, therefore, that he, full of piety and religion as he was, 
should have held that Harold's oath in no way prevented 
the people from choosing him, has gone very far to satisfy any 
scruples that might have been felt." 

"Edward at one time named me as his successor," the duke 
said shortly. 
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" So I have heard, my lord duke; but as he grew in yean and 
learned more of English feeling and character he became folly 
aw&re that the people would accept no foreign prince, and that 
only the man who had for thirteen years goTemed in his nune 
could be their choice." 

" And the great earls and thanes are likewise of that opinioiil" 

"ABBuredly in Anglia and Wessex they are so. I know not 
the minds of Earls Morcar and Edwin, but they were at the 
Witan and stood by his side at the coronation, and doubtless 
felt that they could not rely upon then- own people if they 
attempted any open opposition to Harold." 

"And you will support this usurper against me, Wulfl" 

" I shall fight, my lord duke, for the king chosen by the 
people of England. Should that choice some day fall on yon I 
should be as faithful a follower of yours as I am now of Harold." 

"Well answered, young thane. You have twice done me 
loyal service, and I at least do not foi^et my promises. As yet 
my mind is not made up as to my course, but should fate will 
it BO, William of England will not foi^t the aervices rendered 
to William of Normandy." 

A few minutes later Wulf rejoined his companions, and 
before nightfall the ship was far on her way down the river. 

"Shall we go back to Steymng, my lord, when we return 
homel" Osgod asked as they stood by the bulwark together 
watching the passing shores, 

" No, Osgod. I mean for a time to remun with the king. 
Baron de Burg yesterday hinted to me that he thought it possible 
that some of the duke's followers might endeavour to remove 
the obstacle between him and the throne of England. There 
are in every country desperate men, who are ready for any 
crime or deed of violence if they but think that its committal 
will bring them a reward. We have had English kings 
assassinated before now, and it has been the same in other 
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cotmtriea. MoreoTer, there &re many Kormana who were forced 
to Sj from England when Qodwin'e family returned from exile. 
These having a personal grudge against him would be willing 
to gratify it^ and at the same time to earn a place in William's 
favour. Harold ia eo frank and unsuspicious that he will never 
think of taking precautions for his personal safety. You and 
I, then, must serve as his watch'^ogs. It may be a difficult 
task, for we have no idea from what quarter that danger may 
come, and yet by chance we may discover some clue or other 
that will set us on the right track. At any rate, if we are 
near him, and keep a watchful eye on any strangers approach- 
ing him, we may save hiro from a treacherous blow." 

"Good, my lord. Methinks that Harold was wrong in not 
sending every Norman across the seas, and every man with 
whom I have spoken thinks the same. But at any rate we can, 
as you say, keep a sharp look-out, and although I cannot be 
always near his person, I shall go about and listen; and it will 
be hard if anything is on foot without my hearing some 
whisper of it You will tell him no word of your suspicious, 
I suppose)" 

"Certainly not. I have fears rather than suspicions, and 
Baron De Burg certainly spoke as if he regarded it as likely 
that such an attempt might be made, and ha knows his own 
people better than I da He expressly said that he had no 
special reason for giving me the warning, but he may have 
heard some angry remark or some covert threat against Harold; 
and although the duke would not, I feel sure, openly counten- 
ance his slaying I think that the slayers might confidently 
look for a reward from his gratitude did they by their daggers 
open a way for him to the throne of KnglanA" 

On the return of the embassy to London King Harold said 
to Wulf: "I have no further occasion for your services at 
present, Wulf, and I suppose you will return home and increase 
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th« number of your houaecarU. It ib not with nndiadplined 
levies that the Norm&na, if tbe^ come, must be met It is no 
qaeetion this time of Welsh mountaineers but of trained warriors, 
and should they land they must be met by men as firm and as 
obedient to orders as themselves. I am trying to impress this 
on all our thanes, but most of them are hard to move, and 
deem that all that is neceaaary on the day of battle ia that men 
shall have atrength and courage and arma." 

" With your permission, my lord, I would rather abide near 
you, and leave the training of my men to the officer who taught 
those who fought by my side in Wales." 

"I thought you did not care for the gaieUes of the courti" 
Harold said, in some surprise. 

" Nor do I, my lord. For its gaieties I care nothing, but in 
times like these there is much to be learned, and I would not 
bury myself in Steynlng when there is so much of importance 
going on in London." 

"Then stay, Wulf, I shall be glad to have you here. I have 
but little time to myself now, but it is a relief to put aside 
grave matters sometimesL I will appoint a room for you near 
my own chamber. You have heard no news of her, I supposel" 

"In truth, my lord, I know not how to set about the task, 
and it seems to me that my only chance is to run against one 
of her serving-men in the street" 

"That is but a slight chance, Wulf; but even I, with all the 
power of England in my hands, am equally at a loss. I cannot 
send round to all the thanes of Wessez to ask if a strange lady 
has taken a house in their juriadiction, nor to all the parish 
prieats to ask if a new worshipper has come to their church. 
However, I believe that sooner or later she will heraelf advise 
me where she has hidden. It may be that your stay here 
will not be a long one, for I purpose journeying to the North." 

"To Northumbria!" Wulf said in surprise. 
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" Yes ; the people there refuse to recognize me, and I would 
win them by going among them rather th&a by force. My 
dear friend Bishop Wulfstau will accompany ma I shall take 
with me a body of my houBecarls, partly as a guard, but more 
because I cannot now travel as a private person. It is very many 
years since an English king has visited Northumbria, and it is 
not strange that these northern men should object to be ruled 
by a stranger from the South. I shall take with me two or 
three of my thanes only, but shall be glad for you to ride with 
me. Young as you are, you have a quick eye and ready wit, 
and in case trouble should arise, I can rely upon you more than 
upon many men far older than yourself." 

The palace of Westminster was not an imposing edifice. 
London had not yet become the capital of England, Oxford 
being the seat of government of most of the kings, so that the 
palace was built on a simple plan, and had been altered by 
Edward until the interior arrangemeute more nearly resembled 
those of a convent than of a palace. Below was the great 
banqueting-hall, and beyond this the chamber where the king 
heard complainte and administered justice. Leading from this 
were the king and queen's private chambers, where the one sat 
and read or received his chief councillors, and the other worked 
with her maids, and listened to the music of the harpers or 
the tales of war and love sung by barda. 

Behind was the chapeL On the floor above a corridor ran 
from one end of the building to the doors which separated the 
royal sleeping-rooms from the rest On either side of the cor- 
ridor were small bed-chambers, where the oflicers of the house- 
hold and guests at the court slept, their attendants lying 
in the corridor itself or in the kitchens, which with other 
offices were contained in a separate building. The room 
assigned to Wulf, and which Harold had ordered was hence- 
forth to be retained for him, was that on the right hand of the 
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cortidor, nest to the door leading to tha royal apartments. 
Like the others it was a mere cell, with the straw pallet 
covered with Bheep-skiuB, with some rugs for coToring. This 
constituted the whole of the furniture. In the momiDg water 
was brought in brass ewere and basins, either by the pages or 
servants of the guests. 

" Nothing could be better, my lord, than this," Osgod said. 
" I am a light sleeper, and lying across your door I am sure 
that no one could enter the king's aparbnents without my hear- 
ing those heavy doors move." 

"There is but little chance, Osgod, of an attack being made 
on him in that fashion. Doubtless some of the royal servants 
sleep on the other side of the door. No, if any design be 
attempted against his life it will be when be is travelling, or 
when he is abroad amid a crowd." 

"I saw Walter Fitz-Urse to-day, master, in the train of 
William of London." 

"Then he must have returned within the last day or two, 
Osgod, for he has been absent for more than a year, and I know 
that when we sailed for Normandy he was still absent, for I 
inquired of one of the court officials if he had been here of late. 
What should bring him back again, I wonder. He has long been 
out of his psgeship, and he can hope for no preferment in England 
while Harold is king. He has, I know, no great possessions 
in Normandy, for I asked Guy about him, and learned that his 
father was a knight of but small consideration, either as to his 
state or character, and that the boy owed his place as page to 
William of London, to the fact that he was a distant relation 
of the prelate. 

"I would say harm of no man, but 1 should think he is as 
likely as another to be mined up in such a plot as we are talk- 
ing oi He is landless, hot-tempered, and ambitious. He owes 
no goodwill to Harold, for it was by his intervention that he 
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WAS lent ftw&y in disgrace after that quarrel witli me. At any 
rate, Osgod, sioce we have do one else to suspect, we will in the 
first place watch him, or rather have him looked after, for I see 
not how we ourselves can in any way keep near him. He 
knows me well, and has doubtless seen you with me, and 
having seen you once would not be likely to forget you." 

" I think I can manage that," Osgod said confidently. "My 
father has a small apprentice who well-nigh worries his life out 
with tricks and trifiiog. I have more than once begged him 
off a beating, and methinks he will do anything for me. He 
is as full of cunning as an ape, and, I warrant me, would act 
his part marvellously. My father will be glad enoagh to get 
him out of the forge for a while, and when I tell him that it is 
in your service he will make no difficulty about it. He is 
fifteen years old, but so small for his age that he would pass 
for three years younger than he is." 

" I think it is a very good plan, Osgod. You had best see 
your father in the morning, and if he consents to your having 
the boy, bring him down to the river-bank behind the abbey, 
where I will be awuting you, and can there talk to him without 
observation. You are sure that he can be trusted to keep 
silence regarding what I tell himi" 

"He can be trusted, my lord. In the first place he will 
enjoy playing his part, and tn the second he will know well 
enough that I should nearly fiay him alive with my stirrup- 
leather if he were to fail me, and that his life in the forge 
would be worse than ever." 

The next morning Wulf strolled down to the river-bank 
after breaking his fast, and it was not long before Osgod joined 
him with the boy. 

" Have you told him what he is inquired for, Osgod V Wulf 
asked, as the boy, doffing his cap, stood before him with an air 
of extreme humility. 
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"I am aot good &t the telliDg of tales, as you know, my 
lord, and I thought it better that you should tell him just as 
much or as little as you chose." 

" You don't like your work at the forge, TJlf ]" for that Wulf 
had learned was the boy's name. 

"I think that I like it better than it likes me," the boy 
replied. "When I get to do the fine work I shall like it, but 
at present it is 'fetch this tool, Ulf, or file that iron, or blow 
those bellows,' and if I do but smile I get a cufT." 

" No, no, Ulf," Oegod said. " Of course, at present you are 
but a beginner, and at your age I too had to fetch and carry 
and be at the bidding of all the men; and it is not for smiling 
that you get cuffed, but for playing tricks and being away for 
hours when you are sent on a message to the next street, and 
doing your errands wrongly. My father tells me you will be 
ft good workman some day. You will never be strong enough 
to wield a heavy hammer or to forge a battle-axe, but be says 
your fingers are quick and nimble, and that you will some day 
be able to do fine work such as clumsy hands could not com- 
pass, But that is not to the point now." 

" Yon will be glad to be out of the forge for a bit, Ulft" 
Wulf asked. 

"That should I, but not always." 

" It will not be for very long I want a watch set upon a 
Korman in order to know where he goes, and whom he meela, 
and what he purposes. Osgod tells me that he thinks you could 
play the part rarely, and that you would be willing for his 
sake to do our bidding." 

The boy looked up into Osgod's face with an expression of 
earnest affection. 

" I would do anjrthing for him," he said, "even if I were to 
be cut to pieces." 

" Osgod is as much interested in the matter as I am, Ulf; and 
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B8 he has assured me that 70a are to be trusted, I will tell 
f on more as to the man, and my object in setting you to watch 
him." 

" You can trust me, my lord," the boy said earnestly. " I 
will do your bidding whatever it is." 

"You know, Ulf, that the Doke of Norm&udy desires the 
crown of Euglandt" 

"So I have heard men say, my lord." 

"Were King Harold out of the way, his chances of obtaining 
it wonld be improved." 

The boy nodded. 

" I am sure that the dnke himself would take no hand in 
bringing about Harold's death, but there are many of his people 
wbo might think that they would obtain a great reward were 
they to do so." 

The boy nodded again. 

"The man I wish you to watch is Walter Fitz-Urse, who is 
in the train of the bishop. I have no particular reason for 
suspecting him, beyond the fact that he has but just come over 
here,and thisis scarcely a time a Mormanwonld come to London; 
though as the bishop is a relation and patron of his he may have 
come merely to visit him. Still he has, as he thinks, a cause 
for enmity against the king. He is needy, and, as I know, 
somewhat unscrupuloos. All this is little enough against a 
man; still it seems to me that his coming bodes danger to the 
king, and this being so I desire that he shall be watched, in 
order that I may find out what is his real object in coming over 
here. I want yon to post yourself near the gate of the bishop's 
palace, and whenever he comes out to follow him save when 
he is in the train of the bishop — most of all if he sallies out 
alone or after dark. 

" It will not do for you to be always dressed as an apprentice. 
O^od will procure for you such clothes as yon may require for 
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disguises. One day you can be sitting there u a beggar asking 
alms, another as a giri ^m one of the villagea with eggs or 
fowla You understand that you will have to follow him, to 
mark where he goes in, and especially, should he be joined by 
anybody when out, to endearour to overhear something of what 
they say to each other. Even a few words might suffice to show 
me whether my sospicions are true or not Do you think you 
can do that! Osgod tells me that you are good at playing a 
part" 

" I will do it, my lord, and that right gladly. It is a business 
after my own heart, and I will wt^rant that those who see me 
one day will not know me when they see me the next." 

"O^od will go wi(^ you now, and will stay near the 
bishop's palace until the man you are to watch comes out, and 
will point him out to you. In a day or two I may be going 
away with the king; when we return yon will tell us what you 
have found out Till we go, Oegod will meet you here each 
morning as the abbey bell rings out the houi of seven. You 
can tell him anything that you have learned, and then he will 
give you such further instructions as may seem needful; and 
remember you must be cautious, for Walter Fitz-Urae would 
not hesitate to use his da^er on you did he come upon yon 
eaves-dropping." 

" I will give him leave to do so if he catches me," the boy 
said. 

"Very well, then; Osgod will go with you to buy such 
clothes as may be necessary, and remember that you will be 
well rewarded for your work." 

" I want no reward," the boy said, almost indignantly. " I 
am an apprentice, and as my master has bid me do whatever 
Osgod commands, he has a rigiit to my services. But this is 
nothing. There is not one in London who would not do aught 
in his power for Harold, and who would scorn to take pay for 
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it. As this IB a matter in which his very life may be concerned, 
though I am bat a boy, and a email one at that, there te 
nought that I woold not do, oven to the giving of my life, to 
spoil these Norman plota." 

Oegod was abont to chide the boy angrily for this freedom 
of speech, but Wulf checked him. 

" You are right, lad; and I am sorry I spoke of a reward. I 
myself vould have answered the same at your ago, and would 
have died for Harold then as I would now. I should have 
betbonght me that the feelings of Englishmen, gentle or simple, 
are the same towards the king, aod I crave your pardon for 
treating your loyal service as a thing to bo paid for with money." 

The boy's eyes filled with tears; he dropped on one knee, 
and seizing Wulf a hand placed it to his lips, and then vithout 
a word sped away, halting a hundred yards off till Osgod should 
join hinL 

"Yon have made a good choice," Wulf said; "the boy is 
wholly trustworthy, and unless his face belies him he is as 
shrewd as he is faithful. My only fear in the matter is, that 
he may be over rash in his desire to cany out the trust we 
have given him. Warn him against that, and tell him that 
should be be discovered and killed it would upset all our 
plana" 



CHAPTER XV. 

A MSBTINO BY THE RIVER. 

DUBING the three days that elapsed between Ulfa being set 
upon the track of Walter Fitz-Urse and the departure of 
the king for the North, the boy had no news to report to Osgod. 
The young Norman had not left the bishop's palace alona Ho 
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had Bccompanied the prelate several timee when he went abroad, 
and had gone out with some of his countrymen who Btill held 
office at the court In one or other of the disguiseB Wnlf had 
Buggestedf the hoj had bung about the gate of the bishop's 
palace until late in the eveningi bub Walter Fitz-Uree had not 
come out after dark. On the day before starting, Wulf wag 
with O^od when the latter met the hay at the rendezvous. 

After he heard Ulfs report Wulf said; "Aa we leave to- 
morrow this is the last report you will have to make to us. So 
far it would seem that there is nothing whatever to give 
groonds for suspicion, and if, after a few days, you find that the 
Norman still remains qnietly at the bishop's, there will be no 
occasion for you to continue your watcb until the time is ap- 
proaching for the king's return." 

" Yes, my lord. But I cannot say surely that he does not 
go out of an evening." 

" Why, I thought you said that he certiunly had not done 
sot" 

" No, my lord; 1 said only that 1 had not seen him. He has 
certainly not gone out through the great gates in his Norman 
dress, but that it seems to me shows very littla Ab the bishop's 
guest he would pass out there, but there is another entrance 
behind that he might use did he wish to go out unobserved. 
' Even at the main entrance T cannot tell but that, beneath the 
cowl and frock of one of the many monks who pass in and out, 
Walter Fitz-Urse may not be hidden. He would scarce go about 
such a business aa we suspect in his dress as a Norman noble, 
which is viewed with little favour here in London, and would 
draw attention towards him, but would assume, as I do, some 
disguise in which he could go about unremarked — it might be 
that of a monk, it might be that of a lay servitor of the palace." 

"You are right, Ulf; I hul not thought of that, That is 
indeed a difficulty, and one that I do not see how you can get 
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over. Are you sure that he baa not passed out by the mtun 
gatel" 

" I have marked his walk and carnage closely, my lord He 
steps along wiUi a long stride, and unless he be abetter mummer 
than I judge him to be, I should know him whether in a 
monk's gown or a servitor's cloak. It is no easy thing to 
change a knight's stride into the shuffle of a sandalled monk, 
or the noiseless step of a well-trained servitor in a bishop's 
palace." 

"You are a shrewd lad indeed, Ulf," Wulf said warmly; 
"and 1 feel that you will fathom this matter if there be aught 
at the bottom. But, as you say, you cannot watch more than 
one place." 

" The other entrance is not altogether unwatched, my lord. 
The first day yon gave me my orders I went to one of my 
cronies, who has shared with me in many an expedition when 
our master deemed that we were soundly asleep. Witfaout, as 
you may be sure, giving any reason, I told him that I had 
come to believe that the Norman I pointed out to him was in 
the habit of going out in disguise, and that I was mightily 
carious to find whither he went and why, and therefore wanted 
him to watch, at the entrance behind the palace. I bode him 
mark the walk of the persons that went out, and their height, 
for the Norman is tall, and to follow any who might come out 
of lofty stature, and with a walk and carriage that seemed to 
accord ill with his appearance. So each evening as soon as 
his house was closed and the lights extioguished, he has slipped 
out, as he knows how, and has watched till ten o'clock at the 
gate. It seemed to me that that would be late enough, and 
indeed the doors are closed at that hour." 

"Yon have done well, Ulf; but has not the boy questioned 
you as to your reasons for thus setting a watch on the 
Norman V 
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"I have told tiim nought beyond what I have said, my 
lord. He may gueas shrewdly enough that I ahonld not 
myeelf take bo mnoh trouble in the matter unless I had more 
reason than I have given; but we are closely banded to- 
gether, and just as I should do, without asking the reasons, any 
such action did fae propose it to me, so he carried out my 
wishee. I cannot feel as sure as if I had watched him myself 
that Fits-Urse has not passed out in disguise unnoticed, but I 
have a strong belief that it is so. At any rate, my lord, you 
can go away with the assurance that all that ia possible shall 
be done by ub, and that even if he pass out once or twioe ud- 
discovered there is good hope that we shall at last detect him." 

After again commending the boy, Wnlf returned to the 
palace with Osgod. 

"I feel half ashamed of having entertained a suspicion of 
Fitz-Urse on such slight grounds, Osgod." 

"I think you have done quite right, my lord. Yon know 
how the fellow gave a false report to the bishop of that quarre' 
with yoa At any rate, should nothing come of it^ no hum will 
have been done. As to the boys, sft far from regarding it as a 
trouble, I feel sure that they view it as an exciting pleasure, 
and are as keenly anxious to detect the Norman going out in a 
disguise as you yourself can be. When they get tired of it they 
will give it ap." 

Ulf, at any rate, was determined not to relax his wfM^ 
during the absence of the king. The more he thought of it 
the more certain he felt that if Walter Fitz-Urse went out on 
any private business after nightfall he would use one or other 
of the entrances at the rear of the palace, and accordingly next 
day he arranged that one friends should watch the front 
entrance of an evening, while he himself took post behind. As 
soon as it was dark he lay down by the wall close to the en- 
trance at which the servitors generally passed in and out. The 
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mooD vaa up but wu Btdll young, and the back of the palace 
lay iu deep shadow; a projecdng buttreaa Bcreaned him to a 
great exteot from view, while by peeping round the comer he 
could watch tbose who come out and eee them as they passed 
from the shadow of the building into the comparatively light 
apace beyond. 

Many came in and out The evening was bitterly cold, and 
his teeth chattered as he lay, cautiously putting his head 
beyond the edge of the stonework every time he heard any 
one leaving the palace. The heavy bell had just struck eight, 
when a man wrapt up in a cloak passed out He differed in 
no respect from many of those who had preceded him, save 
that he was somewhat taller. The hood of the cloak was 
drawn over his head. Ulf raised himself to hia knees and 
gazed after the figure. The man was walking more slowly 
than the others had done, for most of them had hurried along 
as if in haste to get their errands finished and to be in shelter 
again from the keen wind. 

" If that is Fitz-Urse, he is walking so as to avoid the appear- 
ance of haste in case anyone should be looking after him," Ulf 
muttered to himself. "At any rate I will follow him, he is 
more like the Norman than anyoce I have yet seen, though 
he carries his head forwarder and his ahouldera more rounded." 
As he watched him, the boy saw that as he increased the distance 
from the palace the man quickened his pace, and when he came 
into the moonlight was stepping rapidly along. 

"That is my man," Ulf exclaimed. "He knows well 
enough that no one is likely to be standing at the door, and 
thinks he need no longer walk cautiously." Feeling sure that 
even if the man looked back he would not be able to eee him 
in the shadow, he started forward at a run, paused before he 
reached the edge of the moonlight, and then, as soon as the 
figure entered a lane between some houses, ran forward at the 
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top of bJB speed. The man was but a hundred ^ards in front 
of him when Ulf came to the entrance of the lane. Just as he 
turned into it the man stopped and looked round, and Ulf 
threw himself down by the side of a wall. 

" That settles it," be said to himsell " No one who bad 
not a fear of being followed would turn and look round on 
such a night as this." 

Ulf was barefooted, for although he genwally wore soft 
shoes which were almost as noiBeluas as the naked foot, he was 
drcBsed in rags, and a foot covering of any Bort would have been 
out of placa Always keeping in the shade, having his eyes 
fixed OD the man he was pursuing, and holding himself in 
readiness to leap into a doorway or throw himself down 
should he see him turn his head, he lessened the distance until 
he was within some fifty yards of the other. The man took 
several turns, and at last entered a long street leading down to 
the river. As soon as Ulf saw him enter it he darted off at 
full speed, turned down another lane, and then, when he got 
beyond the houses, and on to the broken ground that lay 
between them and the river, ran until he was nearly facing the 
end of the street which he had seen the man enter, and then 
threw himself down. 

He had scarcely done bo when he saw the figure isaue from 
the street and strike across the open ground towards the water. 
Crawling along on his stomach Ulf followed him, until he 
halted OD the bank. The man looked up and down the river, 
stamped his foot impatiently, and then began to walk to and fro. 
Presently he stopped and appeared to be listening; Ulf did the 
same, and soon heard the distant splash of oars. They came 
nearer and nearer. Ulf could not see the boat, for it was 
close under the bank, which was some twenty yards away from 
him, but presently when the boat seemed almost abreast of 
him the man on the hank said, " Where do you come fromt" 
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"From fiBhiDg in deep water," a voice replied. 

"That is right, come ashore." 

The words were spoken by both in a language Ulf could Qot 
understand, and he muttered a Saxon oath. The thought that 
aof conversation Fitz-Urae might have with a Normui would 
naturall}' be in that tongue had never once occurred to him. 
Three men mounted the bank. One shook hands with Filz- 
Urse, the otiiers had doffed their caps and stood listening 
bareheaded to the conversation between their superiors. It 
vaa long and animated. At first the stranger stamped his foot 
and seemed disappointed at the news Fitz-TIree gave him, then 
as the latter continned to speak he seemed more satisfied. 

For fnlly half an hour they talked, then the men got into 
the boat and rowed away, and Fite-Urse turned and walked 
back to the palace. 

Ulf did not follow him. The meeting for which Fitz-Urse 
had come out had taken place, he would be sure to go straight 
back to the palace. Ulf lay there for some time fairly crying 
with vexatioa He had done something he had discovered 
that Fite-Urse was indeed engaged in some undertaking that 
had to be condncted with the greatest secrecy; but this was 
little to what he would have learned had he understood the 
langut^e. His only consolation was that both Wnlf and Osgod 
had likewise foi^tten the probability that the conversations 
he was chained to overhear might be in Norman. 

Had WuH still been in London he could have gone to bim 
for fresh instructions, but he had started at daybreak, and the 
king's party would assuredly ride fast There was no time to 
he lost These men had a boat, and probably came from a 
ship in the port Were there really a conspiracy against the 
king they might saQ north and land in the Humher, though it 
seemed more probable that they would wait for his return, for 
on his journey he would be surrounded by bis housecarls, and 
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there would be far less cbancd of finding him slane and on- 
guarded than in London. Had it been their intention to Bail 
at once for the North, Walter Fits-Uise would probably have 
rowed away with them without returning to the palace. At anjr 
ral« it was too important a matter for him to trust to his own 
judgment, and he determined to take counsel with his master. 

He had not been near the forge since he had begun the 
search, and was supposed to have gone down to stay with his 
family, who lived near Beading. He had hidden away his 
apprentice dress beneath some stones in a field half a mile 
from Westminster, and he presented himself in tliis at the 
forge in the morning. 

" You are back sooner than I expected, Ulf," Ulred said as 
he entered. "I did not look for you for another week to come. 
la all well at home!" 

"All is well, master; but I have a message to deliver to 
you concerning some business." 

The annourer saw that his apprentice wished to apeak to 
him in private. He knew nothing of the reason for which 
Osgod had asked him to release the boy from hia work at the 
forge for a time, but had quite understood that the wish 
to pay a visit to hia family was but a cloak, and that the boy 
was to be employed in some service for Wulf. Guessing, 
therefore, that the message was one that should be delivered in 
private, he bade the boy follow him from the forge and took 
him into the room above. 

" What is it you would say to me, Ulf t Uind, I wish to 
hear nothing about any private matter in which you may be 
engaged either by Wulf or Osgod. They are both away and 
may not return for a month or more. I judged the matter 
was a private one, as Osgod said nought of it to ma" 

" The matter is a private one, master, but as they are away 
I would fain take your counsel on it." 
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The umonrer ebook his head decidedt^. "I can listen 
to nought about it, boy. It can be no business of mine, and 
unless he has given you license to speak I would not on any 
account meddle with the affairs of the young thane, who is a 
good lord to my son." 

"That he has not done, air; but I pray you to hear me," 
be added urgently as the armourer was tumiug to leave the room. 
"It is a matter that may touch the safety of our lord the king." 

The armourer stopped. "Art well assared of what you say, 
Ulft" 

"For myself I can say nothings master, but the young thane 
told me that he had fears that some attempt or other might be 
made from the other dde of the sea against the king's life, and 
that although he had no strong grounds, he thought that 
Walter Fitz-Urse, who had just returned here, might he 
concerned in it, he having reasons for enmity against the Hog. 
Therefore he appointed me to watch him." 

He then related the scene he had witoessed oa the river 
bank the evening before. 

"It is a strange story indeed, Ulf, and whatever it may 
mean, this meeting can have been for no good purposa The 
eecrecy with which it was conducted is enough to prove it. It 
IB indeed unfortunate that you did not understand what was 
eaid, for much may depend upon it. Well, this is a grave 
affair, and I must Uiink it over, Ulf. You have done well m 
teUing ma Has any plan occurred to you !" 

" I thought that you might accompany me, master." 

"That would I willingly, but though I have picked up 
enough of their tongue to enable me to do business with the 
Normans at the king's court when they come in to buy a 
dagger or to have a piece of armour repaired, I could not 
follow tiieir talk one with another. We must obtain Bomeone 
who can speak their language well, and who can be trusted - 
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to be discreet and silent Why, were it but whispered abroad 
that acme Kormans are plotting gainst the Ufe of the king, 
there would be so angry a Btir that every Norman in the land 
might be hunted down and slain. Do not go down to the 
foi^ I will tell my wife to give you some food, and you had 
best then go up to the attic and sleep. You will have to be 
afoot again to-night, and it were well that you kept altogether 
away from the others, so as to avoid incoDvenient questions. I 
will come up to you when I have thought the matter over." 

"Ih aught troubling you, Ulred)" the armouret's wife asked 
when breakfast was over and the men bad gone downstairs 
again to their work. "Never have I seen you sit so silently 
at the board" 

" I am worried abont a matter which I have learned 1^ 
morning. It matters not what it is now. Some time later 
you shall hear of it^ but at present I am pledged to say no 
word about it. I want above all things to find one who speaks 
the Norman tongue well, and is yet a true Englishman. I have 
been puzzling my brains, but cannot bethink me of anyona 
Canst thou help me V 

"Except about the court there are few such to be found, 
Ulred If Wnlf of Steynii^ had been here he could doubtless 
have assisted you had it been a matter yon could have con- 
fided to him; for Osgod said that although be himself had 
learned but little Norman his master was able to talk freely 
with the Norman nobles." 

" Ay, he learnt it partly when a pt>gs &t court. But what 
you say reminds me that it was but yesterday afternoon his 
friend Beom came into my shop. He had just arrived from 
his estate, and said how disappointed he was at finding that 
Waif had left London. I will go to the palace and see him 
at once. I know but little of him save that I have heard 
from Osgod that he is Wulfs firmest friend, and they fought 
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bother across in Noimandj' and again ^ainat the Welsh. He 
has beet) here several times to have weapons repaired, and 
knows that Osgod is Wulfs man. I wonder I did not think 
of him, but my thoughts were running on people of our own 
condition." 

Ulred at oiice put on his cap and proceeded to the palace, 
where he found Beom without difficulty. 

" You have not come to tell me that the blade I left with 
you yesterday cannot be fitted with a new hilt, Master Ulred) 
It is a fiivourite weapon of mine, and I would rather pay twice 
the price of a new one than lose it." 

"I have come on another matter, my Lord Beom. It is 
for your private ear. May I pray you to come with me to my 
house, where I can enter upon it without fear of being over- 
heard T" 

"Certainly I will come, Ulred, though I cannot think what 
this matter may be." 

" It concerns in some way the Thane of Steyning, my lord, 
and others even higher in position." 

"That is enough," Beom said. "Anything that concerns 
Wulf concerns me, and as he is in the matter yon can count 
on me without question." 

Upon reaching his house Ulred left Beom for a moment 
in the room upstairs, and fetched Ulf down from the attic 

"This is an apprentice lad of mine," he said, "and as it is 
lie who has been employed by the Thane of Steyning in this 
affair, it were best that he himself informed you of it" 

When Ulf had finished his story Beom exclaimed, " I will 
go at once, and wilt put such an affront upon this Walter Pitz- 
Urae that he must needs meet me in mortal combat." 

"But even if you slay him, my lord, that may not interfere 
with the carrying out of this enterprise, in which, as we know, 
another of equal rank with him is engaged." 
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"That is true, master armourer, and I spoke basdly. I 
thought perhaps it was for this that you had informed me of 
the matter." 

"No, my lord; it seemed to me that the first thing was to 
assure ourselves for a certainty that the affair is really a plot 
i^;aiDst the king's life, of which we have as yet no manner of 
proof, but simply the suspicion enterttuned by my son's master. 
The first necessity is to find out for a truth that it is so, and 
secondly to learn how and when it is to be carried oQt; and 
this can only be by overhearing another conversatioD between 
the plotters. Aa you have beard, Ulf oould have learnt all 
this if he bad but nnderstood the Norman tongue. Could I 
have spoken it well enough to follow the conversation I would 
not have troubled you, but it seemed to me that at their next 
meeting it needed that one should be present who oould 
speak Nonnan well After considering in vain how to find one 
who should at once know the Norman tongue and be a true 
and trustworthy Englishman, my thoughts fell upon you, of 
whom I have always heard my eon speak as the companion and 
friend of his master, and I made bold to come and lay the 
matter before you, thinking that you might either take it tn 
hand yourself or name one snitable for it." 

"Certainly I will take it in hand myself," Beom said, "and 
right glad am I that you came to me. A matter in which the 
king's life is concerned I would trust to no one but myselt 
And now, how think you shall we proceed! for it may well bo 
that these plotters may not meet again for some time, seeing 
that the king is away." 

"So it seems to me," the armourer said; "and, moreover, 
they may in their talk last night have appointed some other 
place of meeting." 

"\Vliat think you, Ulfl" Beom said, turning to the boy. 
" Wulf would not have chosen you for this buainess had he 
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not had a good opinion of your Bhrewdness; and, indeed, yon 
bare sbonn yourself well worthy of hia confidenca" 

" I should Bay, my lord, that I must go on the watch as 
before. It is most likely that the Norman will, sooner or later, 
go oat in the same disguise and by the same way as before, 
and tha.t the hour will be between seven and nine in the evening 
— most likely between seven and eight, in order that he may 
return from the meeting before the bishop's doors are closed 
for the night" 

" I will keep watch with you, UU Were I sure that the 
meeting would take place at the same spot as before you should 
show me where they landed, and I would lie down diere in 
readiness, but as they may meet elsewhere, it seems to me that 
I must post myself by your side." 

"It would be better, my lord, if you would take your place 
on the other side of the open space, for although I, being small, 
can escape notice, you might well be seen by those approaching 
the door. It will be necessary, too, that you should put on 
sandals of soft leather or cloth, so that your footfall should not 
be heard. Then, as I follow him, I would run to where you 
are posted, and yon could follow me, so that you could keep 
me in sight and yet be beyond his view, for all our plans would 
be foiled should he suspect that he was being followed." 

" I will do as you advise. Come with me now and we will 
fix upon a station to-night, and afterwards you may be sure of 
finding me there between half-past six and ten. Should you 
wish to see me at any other time you will fiad me at the palace ; 
I will not stir out between eight and nine in the morning. I 
must say I wish it were warmer weather, for a watch of three 
hours with the snow on the ground — and it is beginning to fall 
now — is not so pleasant a way of spending the evening as I 
had looked for when I came hither." 

Beom went out with Ulf, and they fixed upon a doorway 
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some tweoty yards from the street down which tbe Norman 
had before gone. 

" We most hope he will go by the same vay," Beom aoid, 
"for ahould be turn to the right or left after issuiog from the 
gate he will have gone so far before yon can run across and 
fetch me that we may well fail to pick np his track again. It 
were well if we could arrange some signal by which you would 
let me know should he so turn o£ It would not do for you 
to call or whietle." 

" No, my lord; but I could howl like a dog. He would but 
think it some cur lying nnder the waU. I might howl once if 
he turns to the right, twice if he turns to the left, and you 
could then cross the ground in that direction, and I could meet 
you on the way without losing sight of him for long." 

"That would do well, Ul^ if you are sure you could 
imitate the howl of a dog so nearly that he would not sus- 
pect it" 

" I can do that," Ulf said confidently. " I have used the 
signal before with my comrades, and to make sure will go out 
to the fields and practise daily." 

A month passed. Harold was atjil away in the North, and 
complete euccesa was attending his journey. The influence 
of Bishop Wulfstan, who was greatly respected throughout the 
kingdom, did much, but Harold himaelf did more. His noble 
presence, hie courtesy to all, the assurances he gave of his 
desire that alt men should be well and jostly ruled, that evil- 
doers of whatever rank should be punished, that4here should 
be no oppresBion and no exaction of taxes beyond those borne 
by tbe whole community, won Uie hearts of the people. They 
were, moreover, gratified by the confidence that he had shown 
in coming among them, and in seeing for the first time in the 
memory of man a monarch of England in Northumbria. 

Ulf and Beom bad kept regular watch, but without success, 
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and Ulfs comrades bad as steadily watched the other en- 
trances. Beom had two or three conferences with Ulf. He was 
becomiag impatient at the long delay, though he acknowledged 
that it was possible it had been arranged that no more meet- 
ings should take place nntil it was known that Harold was 
about to return. The armourer was perhaps the most im- 
patient of the three. He was doing nothing, and his anxiety 
made him so irritable and captious at his work that his men 
wondered what had come over their master. After fretting 
for three weeks over his own inaction, he one morning told 
Ulf to go to Beom and say that he begged to hare speech with 
him. An hour later Beom returned with Ulf. 

" I bethought roe last night, my lord," Ulred Bald, " while 1 
lay awake wondering over the matter, whether these fellows 
are still on board ship or are in lodgings in London." 

" It might be either, Ulred. I have frequently thought 
over the matter. Possibly they may have stayed on board their 
ship till she left, and then have come on shore in the guise of 
peaceful tradera" 

" If the ship did not retam at once they may still be on 
board," the armourer said, "for the wind has blown steadily 
from the east for the last five weeks, and no ships have been 
able to leave the port I blame myself sorely that I did not 
think of it before, but at least I will lose no time now if you 
think that good might come of it" 

" It would certainty be good if you could find either the ship 
or the house where the men are in lodging, but seeing that you 
know nothing of their appearance or number, nor the name of 
the ship in which they came nor the port she sailed from, I see 
not how you could set about it" 

" I will first go to the port-reeve's office and find out the 
names of the ships that arrived just before the time that the 
meeting by the river took place. She may have come in early 
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that day, or on tlie daj before. They would surely sand word 
at once to him that they had arrived." 

" Yon might leam Bomethiug that way, Ulred, but we do 
not know tiiat the meeting Ulf saw waa their first" 

" That is true. But aa Ulf e friend declares that he certainly 
had not gone out that way during the evenings that he had 
been keeping watch, it is likely that it was their first meeting." 

"That is BO, TJIred; and at any rate it would be well that 
you should make the inquiries, and that, while we are keeping 
our watch as before, you should try to gather some tidings of 
the fellows in another way." 



CHAPTER XVL 

A VOTA0E HORTH. 

THE armourer found without any difBcuIty that twenty-five 
vessels, exclusive of small coasters, had arrived in the 
port during the thirty-siz hours previous to the time of the 
meeting on the bank. Of these, eighteen were from English 
porta, seven from Normandy, France, or Flanders. Three of the 
latter had sailed away, and of the four remaining in the port 
two were from Rouen, one from Calais, and one from Flaoders. 
Having obtained the names of these, be took boat and rowed 
down the river and ascertained where each lay at anchor. He 
then, with the assistance of some citizens of standing of his 
acquaintance, obtained a view of the manifests of their cargoes. 
The Flemish vessel carried cloth, the other three miscellaneouB 
cargoes — wine, dried fish, cloth, and other good& 

The Flemish vessel was the largest, those from Kouen and 
Calais were about the same size. All had discharged their 
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Gugftea, and were vaiting for a change of wind to drop down 
the river. There was nothing unusual to be observed on any 
of the ships. The men were for the most part down in the 
forecastle, for the weather was too severe for them to lounge 
about on deck. He talked the matter over with Beom, and 
they agreed that it wu most probable that the men would 
embark from Calais rather than Bouen. It was a far shorter 
and less perilous voyage, and moreover, as Frenchmen they 
could move about without attracting attention, while as Nor- 
mans they would be viewed with a certain amount of hostility 
and suspidoD. 

" I will make it my business to watch that veeseL I know 
not whether any good can come of it, but I would fain be 
doing something. If the wind changes she will doubtless 
proceed to sea, and if they are still on board of her they will 
come ashore, and I could see their numbers and where they 
put up." 

" IW will indeed be important," Beom sud, " for we should 
then have two places to watch, and should be almost certain to 
get to the root of the matter. Bnt how will you watch hert" 

"There are many houses near the water's edge, on the 
Boutbem side of the river near which the ship is lying, she 
having moved away from the quays when she dischaiged her 
cargo. I wUl hire a room in one of these, and will there pass 
as much of my time as I can; and I will take with me my 
apprentice Emol^ whom I shall bid keep his eye upon the 
ahip whenever I myself am away. I need say nothing what- 
ever of the reason of my desire that I should be acquainted 
with everything that passes on board." 

Ulred succeeded in getting a room exactly opposite the 
French vessel, and sitting back from the window, was able, 
himself unseen, to notice everytliing that passed on board the 
ship, which lay scarce her own length from the shore. Upon the 
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third day a. boat containing a man wearing an ample cloak 
with a hood, which was palled far over his face, rowed up 
to the aide of the ship, and climbed up right nimbly into her 
waist 

" It is a Sa3:on cloak," the armourer eaid to himself, " but 
those are Norman leggioga. The man is tall, and the quickness 
with which he climbed over shows that he is youug. I doubt 
not that it is our man. I would give a year's profits of the 
forge to be hidden down below at present However, it is 
much to have learnt that this is really the ship, and that the 
Norman's friends are still on board. I would that Wulf were 
in London. He has a keen wit, and would hit on some plan 
by which we might get to the bottom of the matter. Boom is 
a brave young thane, and were Wulf here would second him 
valiantly, but he has none of the other's quickness of tbou^t. 
As soon as this fellow leaves the ship I will hurry back to 
take counsel with him, and hear what the boy TJlf, who is a 
marvellously shrewd little knave, may think of the matter." 

Half an hour later the boat put off again; a man came to 
the side with the visitor and retired below as soon as he left 
the ship. Ulred at once hurried off, hailed a boat a short 
distance higher up and was rowed to Westminster. As soon as 
he gained the house he despatched Ulf to Beom. The latter 
listened to the discovery that had been made, and then asked 
the armourer what he advised should be done. 

"That is just what I am at a loss about, my lord. Doubt- 
less were we to go to the city and tell the port-reeve that 
there are men on that craft who have designs against the 
king's life, he would pounce upon them and throw them into 
jaiL But we have no evidence to give in support of the 
charge." 

Beom nodded his bead in agreement. " If I had half a 
dozen of my own men here," he said hotly, "I would go down 
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in a boat after nightfall, seize the vessel, and put all on board 
to the sword." 

"That would hardly do, my lord," the armourer said 
gravely. "On the high sea doubtless the thing might be 
done, bat here in the port of London it would be a desperate 
UDdertaking, especially as we have nought that in the eyes of 
the law wonld in any way justify such action." 

"Well, let us have your own advice, then," Beom said 
impatiently. " You think they cannot be arrested and they 
may not be slain. What do you counsel shall be donel" 

" I see nought to do but to continue to wait and to watch. 
We are better off than we were before, inasmuch as we know 
where these men are." 

"Yes, but we do not know where they will be to-morrow, 
for we know nothing of what passed between Fitz-Urse and 
them; doubtless some eettlement of their plans has been come 
to. They may land or may sail away, for methinks from the 
look of the sky there ia like to be a change in the weather. 
You see, the Norman may have taken them news that Harold 
will soon be on his way back, for indeed a message arrived 
from him this morning with news that all things had been 
well-nigh settled, and that he will shortly make for York, 
where he is to wed the sister of the Northern earls. It may 
be that the ship may be bound thither also. You left your 
apprentice on the watch, I supposel" 

" Yes, I bade him keep his eye on the ship, and should any 
men leave her he is to follow on their track and mark their 
movements." 

"At any rate there can be little need for me to watch this 
evening," Beom said. " As Fitz-TJrse has seen the others to- 
day he cannot want to meet them to-night" 

" No, that is certain," the armourer agreed; " but with your 
peTmissioQ I will call TJlf in. 1 tdd him before I sent him to 
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you what I had observed. Are you going to watch again this 
eveniDg, boy I" he aaked when Ulf entered. "Methiuka there 
caa be little chance of his going oat again to-night." 

"I ahall keep even a stricter watch than usual, master," 
Ulf said, "for it may be that the i^^reement at which thay 
arrived to-day is that they sail north, and in that case Walter 
Fitz-Urse may go on board the ship, and hide there until the 
wind changes and they can get up sail" 

" I think the boy is right, my lord. In a dark matter like 
this, where we know so little, it behoves ua to provide for 
every chance. But I think not that there can be any need for 
you to be on watch, for it can hardly be that they will hold 
another consultation on the river bank." 

Ulf returned soon after ten o'clock. "He has not gone out 
by my gate, master, but I tind that my comrade is missing. 
When I went round as usual to the other entrance he was 
not there." 

"Perhaps he was tired and went home." 

"No, indeed," the boy replied indignantly; "he has sworn 
to do what I told him, and he knows that it would be bad for 
him if he broke his word; besides, we are sworn comrades. 
He has never before failed me, and I cannot but think that he 
must have seen the man go out and followed him. I instructed 
him that if at any time he saw a man like the one we are 
looking for he was to follow him wherever he went, and to 
bring me word whether he met anyone and whether he 
returned to the palace or went into any house. If he did bo 
he was to make a small mark on the door-post with chalk, so 
that in the morning he would be able to point it out with 
surety. I will ait at my window and watch, and I warrant it 
will not be long before he is here." 

Half an hour later Ulf heard steps rapidly approaching; 
then a low whistle. He put his head out of the window. 
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"What IB the news, Edwynl" 

"A man came out in « cloak. He vas tail I followed 
him and heard a sword clink under the cloak, and bo felt snre 
it was the man tre have been looking for. I stole after him. 
He went straight down to the rirer and gave two short calls. 
A boat was rowed up. Only a word or two was spoken, and then 
he took his seat in il^ and it was rowed away down the river." 

" You have done well, comrade," Ulf said. " I warrant that 
some good will come to us through your discovery. Good-night." 

Ulf went and knocked at hie master's door, and on Ulred 
opening it he told him the news, 

" I will go down right early," the armourer said. 

" It is beginning to rain, master. The frost has broken, and 
the wind is soft and warm." 

"So much the worse, boy. I will be up at daylight, and 
you shall go down the river with me. I may want to send 
you back with a message to Beom." 

Next morning they had rowed near to London Bridge when 
they saw a boat approaching. The day had broken, but the light 
was still uncertain. As the boat approached, however, Ulf said : 
"There is a boy in the boat, master, and he wears an appren- 
tice's cap. Maybe that it is Emult" The other boat was 
keeping close inshore, for the tide had begun to nm down. 
The armourer told the boatman to row closer in, and presently 
called the boy's nam& 

" Yes, master, it is 1; I was jost coming to you with newa" 

In a couple of minutes the boats were alongside of each 
other. "What is your news, Emulf) But I can guess; the 
ship has sailed." 

" Yes, master; I lay down by the open window, and an hour 
before day broke I was aroused by the creaking of ropes, and 
looking out could see that the ship was getting up sail Tide 
was then juet on the tncn, and five minutes later her sails 
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were spread aod she went down the river. I came off U> tell 
jron, but was Bome time before I could get a boat" 

"Come on board here, Emulf," the annoorer awd, "your 
message has saved us furUier journey." He then paid off the 
lad's boatman, and vith his two apprenticee returned to West- 
minster. " Beom will be np by this time, TJE Yon had beat 
go and tell him the news. I will come with you to save time, 
though I see not that there is aught to be dona" 

The thane at once came out and chatted for some time with 
Ulred, while Ulf stood by, cap in hand. " It is certain that 
something should be. done, and yet I see not what it can be. 
What think you, boyi I see by yonr eyes that you would 
fain speak." 

" I should say, my lord, that it would be a good thing if we 
could discover whether the Norman is still at the bishop's 
palace. He may have returned early this morning," 

"That can easily be done," Beom said. "I will send my 
man to the bishop's and bid him ask one of the servants if 
Walter Fits-Urse is in. He need not say that he comes from 
me, only that he has a message to dehver. If the servant says 
he is there I will bid my fellow slip away when the man goes to 
fetch him down. Supposing he has gone, as I should think 
he has done, what thenl" 

"Then, my lord, I think there is more danger than if the 
Norman remained here. It may be that the Normans have 
returned to France and abandoned any plans they may have 
entertained. But it seems to me far more likely that they 
have gone north to carry out the enterprise." 

"Whither, think you, will they be bound, Ulf I" 

"I should say to the Humber, my lord. They may on 
landing proceed to York, or, if they have really designs against 
the king's life, may take post somewhere on the road down 
from that city." 
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" By my futii the boy is right," B«om said. " What say 
you, master armourert" 

"I Bay the same, my lord. The villains have slipped 
through our fiugeie, and we can do nought to stay them. It 
seems to me that not an hour should he lost in sending a 
warning to the Thane of Steyning." 

"I will mount myself and ride north," Beoni said. 

"And I, my lord, will at once go down to the port and 
inquire if there he a ship sailing to-day for the Humber. 
Scarce a day passes that one or more do not start for the 
Dorthem porta. Yes, Ulf, 1 shall take you with me. Yon are 
chai^;ed with this business by the Thane of Steyning, and I 
am but aiding you in it. I will go straight away to the city, 
my lord, aod if a ship be sailing — and after so long a bout of 
east wind it is like that many will be doing so — I will be back 
in on hour with the newa Maybe I can find a quick sailer, 
and shall be at one of the ports in the Humber before the craft 
that left this morning. " 

"By the time yon return I shall have found out whether 
Fitz-Uree is at the bishop's palace, and shall have my horses 
ready to mount" 

The armourer leamt in the city that several ships for the 
North had already dropped down the river, and that three 
others were hastily completing their lading, and would follow 
by the next tide. He learnt from a trader that one of them 
was considered especially fast, and being acquwnted with the 
owner, he took the armourer with him, and arranged for a pas- 
s^e for him and the hoy. 

" Yon will have to he on hoard this afternoon," the owcer 
said. "The shipmaster will not waste a tide, but as soon as it 
turns will up anchor and make his wsy down the river in the 
dark. He knows the channel well, and there will be light 
enough to enable him to hold on his course all night The 
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east wind may retom again, and he might be caught; bo he 
has decided to start aa soon aa the last bale is on board. He 
knovB the sands well, and you may reckon on a speedy passage 
if the wind holds as it is, or even if it goes round to the east 
again, when he is once abreast of Harwich." 

On retoming to Westminster Ulred leamt from Beoni that 
Fitz-UiBe was there no longer, having, aa the servant said, left 
for Normandy. 

"I am jnst starting, Ulred. Which will be at York first, 
you or II" 

" It depends upon the wind, my lord. A ship can sail night 
and day, bat a horse and rider must take some rest It may 
be that we shall lay to at night, but that must depend upon 
the shipmaster. If the breese holds and the ship goes on 
without stopping, methinks we shall be there before you." 

"At any rate," Boom said, "we may feel sure that we shall 
both be in time. Whatever their designs they will have to lay 
their plans and wait their opportunity, and such may not come 
for some time. Farewell, then, Ulred, and a safe voyage to 
yoa Ab for me, I have had enough of the sea, and never wish 
to set foot on board ship again; for what with the want of 
space and the tossing and the sickness, I would rather pass the 
time in bonds in a prison cell than be cooped up in a ship." 

A few minutes later Beorn, attended by his servants, started 
for the North, and in the afternoon Ulred, after giving many 
orders to his bead man as to the conduct of his business during 
his absence, took boat, and with Ulf went on board the ship. 
To the armourer it was a very serious undertaking upon which 
he was embarking. He had never before set foot on board of 
a ship, and a sea-voyage in those days was regarded as a very 
dangerous business. Nothing short of his loyalty to Harold 
would have induced him to have ventured on such an expe- 
dition. It was but a few months since that the Northnmbrians 
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had been baming and sacking the country roand Nortbampton, 
and even patting aside tbe dangers of the sea, he regarded the 
visit to the Nor^ as full of peril 

Ulf on the other hand was delighted. To him the joumef 
was full of interest and excitement, and on his return be would 
be regarded as a great traveller \ty his comrades. His face, 
therefore, as he climbed on board ship, was in strong contrast 
to tbe grave and serioos visage of his master. Before the vessel 
had passed Greenwich he had made the acquaintance of the 
two ehipVboTs, and soon felt perfectly at home on board. He 
watched with great interest other craft that they met or 
passed, aad noted with great satisfaction that they overhauled 
several who had, when first seen, been two or three miles 
ahead. The wind was blowing briskly from the south-west, 
and with her great sail set the vessel ran quickly through the 
water. Even when the tide turned she held on her course, and 
keeping close inshore made good way against it Many times 
during the night he went out from the cloee sleeping- place 
to assure himself that the vessel was still making way. When 
morning broke the tide had again turned, and Ulf found 
that the vessel was now holding her course near the middle of 
the river, which had widened to an extent that seemed won- 
derful to him. 

"Where have we got to nowl" he asked one of the boys. 
"Are we out at seal There does not seem to be any land on 
the right hand." 

" You would see it if it were clear. We are just opposite 
Foulness." 

" The vessel rolls about a good deal." 

" Do you feel ilH" the boy laughed. "This is nothing." 

" No; I feel hungry, but that is all" 

" If the wind holds as it is we shall not have it rougher than 
this, for we shall steer more and more north, and as we always 
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keep inside the sands the Isnd will shelter us. The shortest 
passage is straight ahead, but we generailr go through a chaoQel 
between two sands into the Wallet, which lies between the Bands 
and the Essex shora. There are sot manjr ship-masters who will 
come down the river below Sheemesa at night, and even our 
master would not try it with a falling tide; but even if one does 
touch when the tide is rising, one soon gets off again. She 
won't roll about so much when we get inside ^e sands; and 
besides, I heard the roaster say that he thought the wind 
would fall lighter as the sun got up." 

"I should like it to keep on just as it is," Ulf stud. "I do 
not want it to blow so hard that we must go into port, and I 
don't want it to blow so light that we shall go slowly." 

"What are you in such a hurry fori" the boy asked. 

"There are soroe people my master knows who have gone 
np in a ship that started yesterday morning, and my master 
wants to be there before them." 

" You need uot be afraid, he is sure to be there first Like 
enough we have passed them already. The wind was not so 
strong yesterday as it was in the night, and I expect they had to 
anchor when the tide turned. If they have a master who knows 
the sands well they may have gone on when the tide turned 
again, but it was likely they would anchor before they got down 
to Sbeemess. If they did, we passed them three or four hours 
ago. But anyhow you are sure to he in first We often beat 
vessels that started with us, by a week. Most of them go out^ 
side all the sands when it is fine weather, but we always keep 
iuside; and it makes a great diflerence, for the tides do not 
run so strong, and even with a light wind we can make way 
against them, while those outside have to anchor." 

"I can't make out how you can find your way in the 
dark." 

" If it is a tliick night and the weather is bad we anchor, but 
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Then it is clear enough to see the stars, or if the vrind is steady 
80 aa to give ne our direction, we go on. There is a man always 
standing at the side with a leadline, and that tells ua tho 
depth of water, which is quite guide enough for the master. 
Of course we never sul in rough weather, for if we went on 
the sand then we should soon go to pieces ; but if it is fine when 
we stick fast, which is very seldom, we put out the anchor and 
lower the siul, and go to sleep until the tide floats us again. 
Come up into the top; you can see a great deal farther from 
there than you can from the deck." 

Ulf found no difficulty in mounting to the top, although he 
was much longer than his companion in getting up. There 
were several sail following them, and Ulf was surprised at the 
knowledge his companion showed of vessels that appeared to 
him almost precisely similar. 

" The one nearest to ns is the Alfred," he said. " I know 
her by that patch on her sail She trades with Harwich. 
Those two smaller craft behind are bound, I should say, for 
Colchester or Maldon. That craft two miles ahead of us is a 
foreigner. You can see her sail has a longer yard than the 
others, and the sail is narrower ab the bottom than it is at the 
top. Those two or three small craft you see more inshore have 
passed through the channel we shall follow into the Wallet 
The farthest one is going on to Harwich, the others into the 
rivers. There is a craft about our own size hull down close by 
the land. She may be going to Harwich, or may be going on 
north. She looks to me like a foreigner. If bo, she has come 
last from London. French and Flenush ships do not come 
within fifty miles of this. And now I must go down. We do 
the cooking, and breakfast must be ready in half an hour, or 
the master will be storming at us." 

The wind held steadily from the south-west, and the vessel 
ran along near the shore in smooth water The armourer 
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had been ill the first night, but he oame on deck soon after 
breakfast, and when once the vessel was put the mouth of 
Harwich Bay and was close inland, he soon recovered. On the 
morning of the fourth day after leaving port she entered the 
mouth of the Humber, and by nine o'clock arrived at Hull. 
Landing at once the armourer found a small vessel on the point 
of starting for York, and in half an hour from the time of weigh- 
ing anchor the tide turned, and they ran rapidly along, helped 
by the flood. 

"At what time will you reach York!" the armonrer asked 
the master. 

" By daylight to-morrow. We shall sail on until the flood 
is spent, and then anchor and go on again as soon as the ebb 
has dona" 

" How far will you be from York when you anchor!" 

"We shall most likely get to Selby, some fourteen miles 
away by the road, though farther by the turns of the river." 

" Could you put us ashore there, for we are anxious to reach 
the city as soon as possible 1" 

"Oh, yea I will put you ashore in the boat either there or 
wherever else we may bring up." 

They were three miles short of Selby when the ehb began 
to come down aud the anchor was dropped. The armourer 
and Ulf were at once landed, and shouldering their bundles 
they set out at a brisk pace and passed through Selby at four 
o'clock. No questions were asked them. There was but small 
difference of dress between the people of the various parts of 
England, and it was no (musual sight to see traders and others 
passing along the road on their way to the Northern capital. 

"I am right glad to been firm land again," Ulred said; "for 
although, after the first night, matters have been better than I 
expected, there was always a movement that seemed to make 
my head swim." 
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" I liked it, master," Ulf said, " and if it were not that I am 
going to be an annonrer I would gladly be a aailor." 

" Yon might not have said bo if jou bad seen bad weather; 
and, moreover, it ia one thing to be a passenger with nought 
to do but to amuse yourself, and another to be always hauling 
at ropes and washing down decks as a sailor. I am glad night 
is coming on, for I feel strange in this country I know nothing 
of, and in the dark one place is like another." 

"I would much rather walk along this road in the darlc," 
Ulf laughed, " than along some of the streets of London, where 
one may step any moment into a deep hole or stumble into 
a heap of refuse." 

"At any rate, ia the dark no one can see we are strangers, 
Ulf, and though I should not think there wonld be robbers on 
the road so near to York, these Danes are rough folk, and I 
want to meet none of them. One man, or even two, I in no 
ways fear, bat when it comes to half a dozen even the best 
■word-player may wish himself out of it" 

They met, however, but one or two men on the road, and 
beyond exchanging the usual salutation nothing was said; but 
Ulred was well pleased when about seven o'clock they entered 
the atreeta of York. 

They had already learned that the royal marriage had taken 
place on the previous day, and that ^e king was expected to 
remain in York two days longer before journeying south. 
There was a banquet being held at the archbishop's palace, 
where the king was lodged, and on arriving there they found 
that it would at present he impossible to get at Wulf, as 
enpper had just been served. A small bribe, however, was 
sufficient to indnce one of the bishop's servants to take the 
message to Osgod, who would be stationed near his master's 
chair, that his father was at the entrance and prayed him to come 
out to him as soon as possible. A few minutes later the tall 
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Saxon cftme out with aa expresBion of utter bewilderment on 
his faca 

" Is it really you, father, in flesh and Uoodt". he exclaimed 
aa his eyes fell on Ulred. 

" I have never been taken for a ghost, O^od, and if I were 
to give thee a buffet methinks you would have no doubt upon 
the matter." 

"But what brings you here, fatherl If they had told me 
that the great Abbey tower stood without I could not be more 
surprised." 

" Do you not see that I have brought Ulf with me, Osgodl 
If your head were not so thick you would guess at once that I 
have come about the business with which he was charged." 

Osgod looked relieved. That his father should be in York 
had seemed to him bo strange and outrageous that he had first 
doubted his own eyes, and then his father's sanity. Now for 
the first time tho object of hia coming flashed upon him. 

"Is there danger, father!" 

"Methinks there is great danger. But the story is a long 
one." 

" Then I cannot WMt to hear it now, for I must needs return 
to Wulf. I whispered in his ear that I must leave for a moment, 
but that I should be back directly." 

" Then just whisper to him again, Osgod, that I have uigent 
need for speech with him, I suppose Beorn has not arrived)* 

"BeomI" Osgod repeated vaguely. 

" The Thane of Fareham," the armourer said sharply. " Are 
your wits wool-gathering aitogetherl" 

" No, he is not here; nor has Wulf said a word of hia coming, 
as he assuredly would have done had he expected him" 

"Well, when I tell you that he is riding from London, 
while I have come thence by sea, you may suppose that we 
thought the matter urgent" 
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" I will tell Wulf al once, father, but I am sure that he can- 
not come ont for an hour jet" 

" The matter will keep that while. I will go and look for a 
lodging for us and get Bomething to eat, for we have walked 
some seventeen miles, and mj legs are not so accuetomed to 
exercise as my arms. In an hour we will be here again." 

Ulred and his apprentice had returned to the gate of the 
bishop's palace but a few minutes when Wulf came out, followed 
by Osgod. " Your message must be an important one, indeed, 
Ulred, to cause yon to leave the forge and to undertake bo long 
a voyaga And you say Beorn is riding hither on the same 
errand 1" 

" He is. It is a sort of race between us, and it seems that 
we have woa" 

" Let ns step aside from here," Wulf said. " There are too 
many gathered about to stare at the guests as they come and 
go for us to talk onohserved. The cathedral yard is close by, 
and there will be no fear of eaves-droppers there." 

" It ie Ulf s story," the armourer said when they reached the 
shadow of the cathedral. " It ie to him that the matter was 
committed, and though be was forced to take me into his con- 
fidence, the merit of following up the matter, if merit there be, 
is his." 

Ulf accordingly related the story of his watching, the dis- 
covery he had made by the river, and how Walter Fitz-Urse 
bad been afterwards seen to embark and had not returned. 
Ulred then stated how he had discovered the ship from which 
the boat had come, and bad seen the Norman go on board, 
and how, when he learned that the ship had suled, he had, 
after seeing Beorn, taken passage in another vessel " We have 
come up fast," he said, " and the opinion of the master was 
that we have gained a full day on any craft that started that 
morning. Of course, we know not that the villains have 
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come hither; they may have retained to France, they may 
have gone tip some of the other rivers in order to take poet on 
the road the king will follow on hie way soath. Bnt at any 
rate we felt it right that you should know that Fitz-Urse, with 
those with whom he has been holding secret communication, 
have left London." 

" You have done rightly indeed, Ulrod, and in the king's 
. name and for myself I thank yon heartily. Of course, we are 
etill without any proof that Fits-Uree is conspiring against 
the king's life. It was unfortunate indeed that Ulf did not 
understand the first conversation he beard, but I ought to have 
foreseen that it was likely that any talk Fitz-Urse might hare 
with others would be in Norman. I cannot think now hoi7 
I could have overlooked such a probabihty. Of course, in the 
years that he has been over here he haa learnt to speak our 
language, hut it would be with Normans he would deal in the 
matter of which we suspect hinL I will give myself the 
night to think over the matter before I decide what steps we 
had better take. Inside the bishop's palace, at any rate, the 
king is safe, and, as you say, it is not likely that the Normans 
can be here for a day at least If their ship is a French one 
the master will be ignorant of the dangers of the coast, and 
instead of threading his way through the channels of the sands, 
as your master did, will have held his course far outside 
them. I would we knew how many men are engaged in the 
matter." 

" As to that we have no clue," the armourer said. " There was 
tlie man of his own rank and the other two who met him on 
the bank, but whether these were all, or whether there were a 
score of others on board the ship, I know not. Certainly 
none showed themselves ou the deck while I was watcbii^ 
them. But this proves nothing. They would naturally be kept 
in concealment, for had there been an unusual number of men 
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on board, inquiriea would have been made u to whom they were 
and their bueineee." 

"I will meet you here &t Beven to-morrow morning, Ulred, 
and wo shall then have time to talk the matter over more 
fuUy." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

AN A1TBMPT AT ASSASSINATION. 

TT7HEN Wulf met the armonrer nest morning in the oathe- 
1* dral close he was accompanied by Beom, who said, 
laughing, to the latter, "You have beaten me fairly, friend 
nired, and it is well that I had no wager with you on the race. 
But it was not by much, for I rode in here as the bells were 
chiming eleven. I was glad to hear from Wulf when I roused 
him up that he had learnt all the news from you, for indeed I 
was sore weary, and was right pleased to wr^ myself in my 
cloak and go straight to sleep instead of having to sit up for 
an hour expounding my story." 

" We have resolved in the first place, Ulred, to say nought of 
this matter to the king," began WulL " H« will have enough 
to occupy all hia thoughts in the affairs of the kingdom, and 
in the second place his nature is so open that ho will refuse to 
believe in mch villainy unless upon strong proof, and of actual 
proof we have none. Beom'e appearance here will excite no 
surprise. He will say that having nought in particular to 
occupy him he had ridden north to be at the wedding, and 
finding that ho was too late, would at any rate ride back with 
the king. With him and me and Osgod ever on the watch, 
methinks there will be little fear of a surprise; and it is by 
surprise only that they can succeed, for Harold himself is a 
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match for any four or five ordinary men if he has but time to 
dratr hia sword. I will, however, on some excuse have half a 
score of Harold's housecarls placed nnder my orders, and sleep- 
ing 01 waking the king shall never be a moment ungoarded. 

" I should not think itis likely that Fit^-Urse will have more 
than five or six men associated with him in such an enterprise. 
He would not take more into his confidence than he could help, 
and six would suffice as well as a score for a surprise; and that 
number conld travel in di^uise without exciting attention, 
while twenty would assuredly do so; therefore I feel sure that 
we shall not have to deal mth more than six, including the two 
leaders. Ulf, do you station yourself at the river-bank and 
mark any vessels arriving. If the men come hither they will 
probably do as you did, leave their ship at Hull and come up 
by a local trader. They would thus avoid all questions they 
might be asked if passing through the country on foot." 

"And what is there for me to do, my lord Wulft" the 
armourer said. " Frankly, I have gone so far in this matter 
that I would fain see it through." 

" Of course we reckon upon you, Ulred. I have been talk- 
ing it over with Beorn, and it seemed to us that the beat thing 
will be for you to ride with Osgod. Yon can either make 
some slight change in your clothes and ride as a man of mine, 
or you can ride as Good's father, who, having come up here 
on matters connected with your business, have obtained per- 
mission to ride in my train with him. I will see that you have 
that permission." 

" I care not how I go so that I can be at hand if there is a 
blow to be struck for the king." 

"Then in that case, Ulred, it were best you went as my 
man, for you would then have the entry of the houses where the 
king will stop and can aid us in keeping guard." 

" That will do well for me," Ulred replied. " Ulf had best 
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journey back as he cama He might go by ship after the king 
has left here." 

" No, he shall travel with ua. I will see the chamberlaiD 
who has charge of the arrangements of the journey, and will 
get leave for him to rid« in the wa^ona with the serranta." 

During the three days before the king left York Ulf kept a 
vigilant watch over the boats that came up the river, but he 
could 866 nothing of the mea he was sBarching for. Wulf 
had bought a horse for the armourer, and when they started 
the latter took his place by Osgod's side, while Ulf was seated 
in one of the waggons. The king rode with Bishop Wulf stan, 
next to them rode the four thanes who had accompanied them 
through their journey, and next to these Wulf and Beom came 
on together. Behind came the queen's litter, with a guard of 
hoiisecarls, the main body of whom rode jost behind, while the 
waggons and servants brought np the rear, 

" We need not trouble ourselves on the march, Beom. It 
u not while the king rides with so strong a following that the 
blow will be struck." 

" 1 see not when they can ever get a chance," Beom said. 
"The king will stop always at religious houses, and they will 
scarcely storm a convent to get at him." 

" They would not attempt to storm it, Beom, but they might 
enter it secreUy. Bat for my own part I think the most danger- 
ous time is when he mounts or dismounts. There is always 
a crowd assembled to see him, and two or three reckless men 
might rush forward and stab him." 

" It would be at the cost of their own lives," Beom objected. 

" It might be, but they would reckon much on the confusion 
that would follow, and might think so to get away. They 
would probably have horses somewhere dose at hand, and 
might ride for the port where they had left their ship. It is a 
great stake they are playing for, and doubtless they are despe- 
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rate men; though they would know the dinger they might 
calculate that eome at least would escape to claim th« reward. 
Then agtun, they might manage to mingle with l»he senntois at 
one of the places where we stop. This would not be difficult, 
for many beside the usual establishment would be hired to aid 
in the preparations for the reception of the king. That might 
be their safest plan, for were be stabbed suddenly at a meal 
the assassins might very well escape in the confusion." 

The first night they slept at a monastery at the village of 
Bantre. The establishment was but a small one, and could 
entertain only the king and queen, with the thanes and their 
personal attendants. The rest of the train were lodged in the 
village. Although they had little fear that an attack would be 
ventured in so. quiet a village where the presence of strangers 
would at once attract attention, Wulf, Beom, and Osgod kept 
watch in turns all night in the corridor. The night passed 
without cause of alarm, and the next day they rode to Not- 
tingham, where they were lodged in the bishop's palace. Beom 
and Wulf agreed that this was the place where there was the 
greatest likeUhood of an attack being made on Harold's Ufa 
The ship might have sailed up the river and landed her pas- 
sengers a few miles from the town, where, among the number 
of country people who would flock in to obtain sight of the 
king, no one would think of quesdcaiug strangers. The ar- 
mourer and Ulf were chai^;ed to wander about the streets, 
and to closely scan every face. Wulf had with some difficulty 
obtained from Harold the command of twelve of the soldiers. 

" I have my reasons, my lord king, though I would rather 
not state them. I would remind you that I have shown that 
it is not my habit to take alarm lightly. Your brother Gurth 
laughed at me when I begged to watch over hia camp with my 
housecarls, and I saved him from a sudden attack by the Welsh 
thereby." 
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" Then y OQ think that there is danger of an attack upon me, 
WuM?" 

" I said not so, my lord. I have only begged yon to appoint 
twelve of your men to obey my orders solely, during your 
journey to London." 

" You shall do as you like, Wulf," the king said at last. 
" You have proved yourself brave as well as prudent before 
now, and are not given to vain fears, therefore do as you 
please, but let me know nought about it I shall have to 
receive the visits of all the thanes of the neighbourhood when 
I reach Nottingham, and &e same in other towns. There will 
be many persons coming in with petitions for tJie redress of 
grievances, aud I would not have my thoughts disturbed by 
other matters." 

" You shall know nought about it, my lord," Wulf said. " It 
is like enough that nothing will come of the matter, and none 
will be more glad than myself to find that I am mistaken." 

Orders accordingly bad been given to the ofBcer of the king's 
guard to hand over twelve of hia men to Wulf, and the latter 
had begged him to choose twelve of hia most intelligent men 
for this service. As soon as they reached Nottingham Wulf 
took his small command asida 

"You have been chosen," he said, "for a special duty. I 
have learned that there are disaffected men who may possibly 
make an attempt on the king's life. You are to say no word 
of what I tell you to anyone. Meet me over by that wall half 
an hour after sunset. Gather quietly one by one so as to 
attract no attention. Yon will be posted round the palace, to 
keep watch and ward during the night As soon as it is day- 
light half of you will lie down and sleep till mid-day, and then 
be in readiness for fresh duty. The others I will instruct as 
to where to bold themselves. The king will remain here two 
days, and watch must be kept over hia safety night and day." 
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As soon u their apartments vere assigned to tUe differeDt 
gneste Wulf went outside and examined the windows of the 
rooniB to be occupied by the king. They were on the fint 
floor, and looked into a garden surrounded by a high wall. 

" At any rate, there is little fear of a successful surprise from 
this side," Wulf said to Beom, who was with him. "It would 
need a ladder to scale the wall; this would have to be palled 
up for them to descend into the garden, and then carried across 
to mount to the window. If we post Ulred with two men 
here and let four others lie down near to change guard every 
two hours, it will be ample, for on an alarm being given, the 
Normans however numerous will see that their attempt must 
fail. We con therefore send the other six to bed after supper 
is over, for we cannot suppose that they would be so daring as 
to force their way into the palace at any oiiier point." 

As soon as it was dark Ulrod and six of the soldiers were 
placed JD the garden; the others were directed to hold them- 
selves in readiness to take their post in the banquetinghalL 
Just before the bell sounded for supper Wulf was told that a 
boy desired to speak to him at the gateL He hurried out, and, 
as he expected, saw Ulf waiting there. 

"What news, Ulf,— hast seen Walter Fitz-Ursel" 

" I have not seen him, my lord, but I am sure tJiat I heard 
him speak. There was n gr^t crowd in the square after 
the king had entered, and among those round me I heard one 
luan speak to another in a foreign tongue, and the voice was 
assuredly that of Walter Fite-Urse. It was but two or three 
words he said, but having listened to him for well-nigh half an 
hour that night by th« river, I am certain I was not mistaken 
in tho voice. Close beside me were two cowled monks, and 1 
believe that it was one of them who spoke. I looked reund at 
the faces of the other men standing near, bat they all seemed 
honest countrymen or town folk. I should have followed the 
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monks to see where they went, but at that moment there was a 
rush among the crowd to see some mnmmers who had just com- 
menced their antics, and I was swept along by it; and though 
I hare been searching ever since, and have bo stared up into 
the cowls of monks, that I hare been cursed as an insolent boy 
many times, I have not seen our man." 

" Thanks, Ulf. It is something to have learned that he is 
here. As to his disgmse, he may by this time have changed ik 
Still, I will be on my guard, and will take care that no cowled 
monk approaches too closely to the king. Take your place 
here at the gate and watch all who come in and out, and if you 
see anght auspicious send in a. soldier, whom I will place by 
your side, to fetch me out" 

One of the men was accordingly placed with the boy with 
orders to come to Wulf, whether at the table or in the king's 
room, the moment Ulf told him to do so. When the others 
went into the banquet Wulf posted two men just outside the 
door, and placed the other three back against the wall nearest 
to the king's chair. Here, standing against the arras, they 
were concealed from the sight of the guests by the crowd of 
servitors passing to and fro. 

"Stand with yonr hands on your daggers," Wulf said to 
them, "and watch every man who approaches the king, no 
matter of what degree he may appear. Be ready to spring 
forward in an instant if you see his hand go to his dagger." 

The bishop and king sat next to each other in the centre 
of the table on the dais; on either side were the king's 
thanes, abbota and other dignitaries of the chnrch, and the 
nobles of the country. Wulf and Beom had begged to be 
excused from supping, and permission had been readily granted 
by the king, as he knew tJiat the bishop would be glad at having 
two extra seats at his disposal; and they also, standing back 
by ^e wall, closely scrutinized the movements of the atten- 
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dants. It waa a relief to them wheo supper was over and the 
bishop and his principal guests retired to a private room. The 
five soldiers were then told that they would not be required 
until morDiDg. 

Wulf went out to the gate, and learnt from Ulf that he had 
Been no one enter whom he took for Fitz-Urse. 

" He may have gone in bjr some other entrance, my lord," 
he said, "for there are three or four ways into the pala*^" 

" We shall be ou watch inside, Ulf. You need stay no 
longer. Be here in the morning at seven." 

After the king and queen had retired to bed and tiie palace 
was quiet Wulf, Beom, and Oagod stole from then* room, and 
noiselessly passed along the corridors until they came to the 
king's apartment, and then lay down across the door. They 
were to keep watch in turns, Osgod being told to keep the first 
watch and to rouse Wulf at midnight. This he did, and Wulf 
lay for some time listening intently. The corridor was faintly 
lit by two lamps, one at either end. Wolf had chosen the 
middle watch, because he thought that if any attempt was made 
it would be soon after midnight, as the assassins would wish 
to have many hours of darkness in which to make their escape^ 
He knew that Beom was a sound sleeper, and could scarcely 
be trusted to keep awake from midnight until four o'clock, and 
that it were best be himself watched during that time. 

Half an hour passed, and then he heard a very slight noise. 
A moment later four figures appeared at the end of the corridor. 
He dared not wake his companions, for they might speak or 
move, but he grasped his sword-hilt, having drawn the blade 
in readiness when Osgod woke him. The men advanced 
stealthily, and as they approached he saw they had drawn 
swords in their bands. They paused a few paces away, and in 
a whisper one said: 

" Here are three fellows asleep; what shall we dowith.themt" 
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"Draw your daggers and stab them to the heart," another 
replied. "Each take one, and do Qot bungle orer it. As you 
strike I will open the door and rush in. Nowl" 

Wnlf had gathered bis legs under bim in readiness to spring 
to his feet as soon as he saw the figures, and as they swiftly 
advanced be leapt up with a shout and crossed swords with the 
roan nearest to hiuL 

"Gnt him down! Rill hiinl It is too late to draw back 
nowl" one of the men cried. The others, who bad recoiled a 
moment when Wulf sprang up, rushed at him just as he cut 
down the roan he bad firet engaged 

"Cut them down and fly!" the one who bad before giren 
orders exclaimed, lunging furiously at Wulf. 

" Easier said than done, Walter Fitz-Urae !" Wulf exclaimed, 
as he parried a blow and dealt one in return. It lighted on 
his opponent's shoulder, but the blade shivered in his band, for 
it bad fallen upon mail armour concealed under the Nonnau's 
garment. 

"It is my tnm nowl" Fitz-Urse exclaimed, and raised bis 
sword to strike a sweeping blow at Wulfs head, but before it 
could fall the lattor leapt forward and caught the uplifted wrist, 
the impetus of the spring throwing his opponent backwards, 
while Wulf fell heavily upon him, and for a moment they rolled 
over and over. But Wulf was by far the most powerful, and 
speedily got the upper band. He had not noticed that hie oppo- 
nent, while holding his sword in his right band, had hie do^er 
already drawn in his left The sword hod flown from Fitz- 
Urse's hand as he fell, and Wulf, believing bim to be powerless, 
glanced round to see how the fray went with the others, when 
the Norman stabbed bim deeply in the side. Before be could 
repeat the blow Wulf snatched bis own do^er from his girdle 
and buried it in the assassin's throat Then he raised himself 
on his left hand. It was but a mattor of seconds since the fight 
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had commeQced, but it was already over. Osgod h&d slain one 
man, Boom was following a flying opponent down the corridor, 
and Harold, aword in hand, had just rushed from hia chamber. 
Wulf aaw no more, but fell over insensible by the side of hia 
adversary. 

"What is all thial" Harold ahouted aa he turned to Osgod, 
the only figure standing, nuaiug hia aword na he spoke, for in 
the dim light he did not recognize him. 

" It means, my lord, that there has been an attempt on your 
life. I am Osgod, Wulf 'a man. I fear my brave young master 
is killed!" and h« dropped on his troeea by Wulf a side. By 
this time doora were opening all along the corridor, and the 
king'a thanes and other gueat^, awakened by WulTa shout and 
the claahing of swords, were pouring out, armed with the first 
weapon they could snatch np. 

"Bring lights!" Harold ahouted. "My life has been at- 
tempted, and 1 fear that the brave Thane of Steyning is killed." 

The alarm spread faat, and the palace so lately hushed and 
silent was now in an uproar, while the bishop with many other 
ecclesiasticB, with servants, retainera, and men-at-amiB, mingled 
with the thanes. 

"Keep all hackl" Harold cried. "Let none approach these 
bodies until we have examined them." 

Torches were soon brought. Harold seized one, and bent 
over Wulf's body. 

"Is he dead)" 

"Hia heart beats, but feebly, my lord," Osgod replied 

" Where is he hurt 1" 

"There is a great patch of blood here on his right aide just 
over the hip. I see no other aign of a wound" 

"We will carry him into my chamber," the king said "But 
no; I forgot, the queen is tLere. We will take him into the 
room opposite; it matters not whose it is. Now, Osgod, aid me 
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to lift him gently. Bishop, I pray you send for the leeches 
most skilled Id the treatment of sword wounds in the city." 
Thea h« and Osgod carried Wulf into the chamher opposite his 
own, and laid him on a pallet 

" Now see to the staunching of the flow of blood till the 
leeches arrive. I must inquire into this matter. Who knows 
aught about itl" be asked as he went out into the corridor. 

" I do, my lord king," Beom replied as he pushed his way 
through the throng. " It was a plot to take your life. Wulf, 
his man Osgod, and myself had no certain knoirledge of it, but 
we had cause for suspicion, and therefore lay outside your door. 
We wore to take it in turns to watch. Wulf was on guard, 
and as I awoke at hie shout I saw him cut down that villain 
who lies there with a cleft ekulL There were three others. 
I fell upon one, Osgod took another, while Wulf engaged the 
man who seemed to be the leader. Wulfs sword broke, but he 
closed with bis opponent and they fell together. Osgod ran his 
man through, and my opponent fled. I could not catch him 
until he reached the door, but as that was closed he could fly 
no farther, and I slew him there." 

" Who and what are these men, good Beom)" 

"They are, I believe, Normans; but I know naught for 
certain beyond the fact that the leader, he with whom Wolf 
was engaged, is Walter Fitz-Urse, who was a page of the Bishop 
William of London, and was well known at the court." 

Exclamations of fury and indignation broke from those 
around, with the cries of " Death to the Normans'" 

Harold raised his hand. " Silence, my friends. Let us be 
fair and just as it becomes EngUshmen. There are villains of 
alt nations, and it is not because four caitifis have thought to 
do a good service to their duke by getting rid of me that ws 
should blame men who will abhor this crime as much as we 
can do. First let us see if Beom is right as to this man. Hold 
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a torch to hia faca It is Fitz-Urse truly. He was of knightly 
blood, but has died in a most unknjghtly buainess. Wulfs 
dagger is atill in hia throat Let us see if we know anything 
of the others." 

"I think that you will find them all atrangere, my lord," 
Beom aaid. " I believe they came from beyond the eea to do 
this deed." 

The man whom Wulf had first slain was evidently by his 
dress a person of some rank; the other was of inferior station, 
as was also, as it was found, the man Beom had killed. 

" Now, my lord bishop," the king said calmly, " we hare a 
right next to ask you how these men came to be in your palace. 
Know you aught of themi" 

" I know nothing of them," the bishop replied. " So far as I 
am aware I have never seen any of their faces before, and as- 
suredly they were not here with my cognizance. I will at once 
qnestion all roy people shrewdly, and woe be to him who has 
admitted strangers here unknown to me at the time when yoa 
were beneath my roof." 

"And have this house searched from basement to roof, 
bishop It may be that there are others in hiding." 

" With yonr permission, my lord," said Beorn, " I will at once 
take your men, of whom we have posted six under your window, 
and will call up some more and search the town. It is likely 
that there are others without with horses held in readiness for 
these assassins to escape." 

" Do so, Beora It will be well if we can catch some at 
least, so that we can get to the bottom of this matter." 

The bishop at once ordered his armed retainers to accompany 
Beom, and then proceeded to interrogate his officials and the 
domestics, and to see that the latter made a complete search of 
the palace. All denied any knowledge of strangers having 
entered, and the search revealed nothing but four monks' gowns 
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and hooda foond wrapped up in & bundle in a small room down- 
stairs. Further questions bad b«en then put Some of the 
domestics remembered that four monks bad entered the palace 
late Id the evening, and one of the under chamberlains said 
that he bad seen them, and they had told him that they had 
just arrived from Flanders, and craved permission to sleep in 
the palace for the night, as they were going on to Peterborough 
iu the morning. He had told them that this was impossible, 
as he could give no permission without the leave of the bishop, 
who was at present with the king and could not be disturbed, 
and that^ moreover, every room ia the palace was occupied. 
He bad given them the address of a citizen, who would be was 
sure take them in. They had thanked him, and said that they 
would go there, but doubtless instead of doing so they ha4 
shpped aside, and had hidden themselves in the room where 
their gowns were found. It was one used only for the storage 
of garments for poor travellers who came along, and no one was 
likely to enter it on such an evening. 

This discovery was a, great relief to the bishop and all within 
the palace, as it showed that they were not there with the con- 
nivance of any of the prelate's people Before the matter was 
fully unravelled Beom returned. They had in a quiet spot a 
short distance from the palace come upon two men with six 
borsea Before they could run up and seize them the two men 
had leapt up into the saddles and galloped furiously away. Un- 
fortunately the other four horses had followed, and immediate 
pursuit was therefore impossibla The bousecarls had run to 
the spot where tbeir horses were stabled and bad gone off in 
pursuit, but Beoni feared that the men would have far too 
great a start to be overtaken. One of the officers had ridden 
with the housecarls, and Beom had told bim to keep by the 
river-bank, as the men would assuredly make for a ship that 
was lying somewhere down the river, though whether at a 
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distance of two miles or of twenty he knew not. Long before 
Beom's return Wulfs wound had been examined. UnguenU 
had been poured into it and buidages appUed. The surgeons 
were of opinion that it was a very grave one, but that at preeeut 
they could not say how tJie matter would terminate. 

" Your story will keep till the morning, Beom," the king 
said. " It is still five hours to daylight^ and we may as well 
retire to rest, unless, indeed, you know that there are others 
engaged in the afftdr in London or elsewhere who should be 
arrested before the news of the night's bueinees reaches ^em." 

" I know of none such," Beom aaid, " and believe that these 
four and the two who have escaped were alone concerned in it. 
I will bring with me in the morning a man and a boy who 
know more than I do of the matter; they and Osgod, with 
whom Wulf will assuredly have talked it over, will be able to 
tell yon all that was known np to the moment when these men 
entered the palace" 

The armourer and Ulf told their story in the morning, and 
Beom took Osgod's place by Wulfs bedside, wbile he too was 
questioned by the king. The latter then went to Wolfs 



" What say the leeches this morning, Beomt" 
" They are somewhat more hopeful, my lord. They say that 
his heart beats more strongly than it did last night. Osgod 
says that he has not moved or opened his eyes, but they say 
that this is not a bad sign, and that it may be anxiety has 
brought on an exhaustion, for his breathing is more like that 
of one who sleeps than of a man wounded to death." 

" His face has greviously changed since yesterday," the king 
said sadly, looking down upon Wull " I would give iny right 
hand rather than that he should dia You have of a surety 
saved my life among you, Beom, you and his stout man-at 
arms tmd the worthy armourer and that shrewd apprentice of 
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his, for liad thejr entered mj chamber and taken me unawares 
they vould have elain me without doubt" 

"I have done the best I could since I learnt from the 
armourer the suspicion that Wulf entertained, but the whole 
thing is Wolf 'b doing. Had I heard that Walter Fitz-Urse was 
back in London I should have given the matter no further 
thought than that it was one Nonnan the more. It was, as he 
told me, some words that Baron de Burg said when he saw him 
over in Normandy the other day that first set him thinking. 
Then, he could not understand why Fits-Urse should return to 
London at this time, when Normans are not overwelcome there, 
and this caused him to have some sort of snspidon as to his 
reasons for undertaking such a journey, and determined him to 
set a watch on the fellow's movements. Had it been any other 
than Wulf who had so acted I should have laughed at hie 
auspicious. But he is as a brother to me, and knowing how 
shaip are his wits I tan always well content to follow him 
withont qaeation. I first heard of the matter after the dis- 
covery that the Norman was having secret meetings with some 
of hie countrymen who were concealed on board a ship, and 1 
at once felt sure that Wulf had not been mnnujg on a false 
trail, and so did the little I conld to aid those who had the 
matter in hand." 

" You have done well, Beom, though as you say it is doubt- 
less Wulf to whom the chief credit is due. I regretted at 
first that the other two men had escaped, but had they been 
taken they might, to save their own lives, have implicated others, 
and I might have been forced to lay a complunt against the 
Duke of Normandy. As it is now, the matter is at an end. 
Four men have tried to murder me, and have been killed. 
Their bodies have been buried this morning, and there is no 
more to be said about it. 

" I was obliged to go down aad show myself to the people 
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an hour eince, for the; assembled io a great crowd, clamooring 
to see me 80 that the; might know I was safe. I told them 
that while I thanked them for their loyal care, there was 
nought to be alarmed abonL It was true that there had been 
an attempt on m; life by four men, of whom the leader had a 
private grudge against me for a disaervice I did him some 
years ago, but that all had been killed by my guards without 
even penetrating my chamber, and that I had run no sort of 
personal risk, nor had I any reason whatever to suppose that the 
malefactors bad accomplices either within or without the palace." 

Late in the evening, when the surgeons were applying pun- 
gent salts to hia nostrils, Wulf opened his eyea. Osgod was 
standing beside him holding one of his hands. 

" It is all well, master," he said, " We finished them all ofi; 
and no harm has happened to the king. You have been hurt, 
but I hope you will soon be better. The leeches say that you 
are not to talk, and you had best sleep as much as you can. 
They have got some stuff for you to drink here; do you lie 
still and I will pour it between your lips." 

A look of intelligence came into Wulf's eyes as Osgod spoke; 
he smiled faintly, and murmured, " Thank God, the king is 
safe!" He swallowed a few spoonfuls of the potion Osgod 
held to his lips, and then closing his eyes his regular breathing 
soon showed that he was again asleep. On the following day 
the king proceeded on his way to London, Beom remaining 
to nurse Wulf. The king would have loaded XJIred with 
presents, but the sturdy armourer refused to receive anything 
save a small gold cup in remembrance. 

" I want no reward for doing my duty," he said. " I have 
my trade that keeps me, and should be no happier were I laden 
with money. All that I have done in the matter has been to 
watch for a few hours at a window, and to make a journey by 
ship to Yoric, and I should be ashamed of myself indeed if I 
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could not take that alight trouble for my king without looking 
for a reward." 

As to UU he waa thanked and praised, but the king 
decided to take no steps to altar his condition until WuU 
should be well enough to be consulted in the matter. It yraa 
a fortnight before the doctors were able to state with any coo- 
fidence that the young thane waa on the road towards recovery, 
and still another month before he had gained sufficient strength 
to be carried in a litter to London. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE NOSTHXRH INVASION. 

rS news of Harold's marriage to Ealdgyth put an end to 
the demands of William of Normandy that Harold should 
take one of his daughters to wife, and in the complaints that 
he addressed to all Christendom against Harold the breach of 
hie promise in this respect was placed far more prominently 
than his failure to carry out his oath to be the duke's man. 
It must have been evident indeed to all that it was beyond the 
power of the English king to keep this oath, obtained from him 
by force and treachery. He had been elected by the voice of 
the English people, and had no more power than the meanest 
of his subjects to hand the crown they had bestowed to 
another. 

The breach of this oath, however, served to obtain all the aid 
that the church could give to William. Harold was solemnly 
excommunicated, and the struggle for which the duke was pre- 
paring thereupon assumed the character of a sacred war. In 
England itself the Bull of excommunication had no effect what- 
ever. The great bulk of bishops and clergy were Englishmen, 
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and thought far more of their king than of any foreign prince 
or prelate. Even the bishops and abbots of Norman blood dis- 
regarded the commination, and remained staunch to Harold 
He had been a generons patron to the chnrch, had maintained 
them in all the privileges and dignities that Edward had be- 
stowed upon them, and possessed the love of the whole English 
people; therefore, in spite of bann and interdict the charches 
remained open, services were held as usual, and people 
were married and buried as if the Papal Bull had never been 
issued. 

But it was not so on the ContlnenL The Norman barons 
as a body had at first refused to support the duke in an in- 
vasion of England, but as indiriduals they had been brought 
round to join in William's project, and to give far more aid in 
ships and men than they were bound to do by their feudal 
engagements. Having accomplished this, William issued an 
invitation to all adventurous spirite in Europe to join him in 
hie crusade against the excommunicated King of England, 
promising that all should share alike in the plunder of England 
and in the division of its land The bait was a tempting one. 
Some joined the enterprise merely for the sake of gaining glory 
under the banner of one who was regarded as the greatest 
military leader in Europe, others were influenced by love of 
gain, while, as in the crusades, numbers joined to obtain 
absolution for past misdeeds by taking part in an enterprise 
blessed by the Pope. Thus the force which William was 
collecting greatly exceeded that which the resources of Nor- 
mandy alone could have set on foot 

Among the first to hurry to the court of William, as soon as 
Harold's accession to the throne was kuown, was Tostig, in 
whose mind the refusal of Harold to embark in a civil war 
for his sake, and to force him upon the people of Northumbria 
in spite of their detestation of him, was an injury not to be for^ 
given. The fact that Tostig was ready thus to sacrifice England 
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to his own private qoarrel showed a baeeneM and recklesEnesa 
that could hardly be expected from his early career. William 
naturally accepted the alliance, received Tostig's oath of alle- 
giance, and aided him in fitting out a number of ships manned 
by Norman and Flemish adventurers. Evading the watch kept 
by the English fleet they crossed the sea, landed, and plundered 
and ravaged a considerable extent of country, and then retired, 
Tostig being enraged that William of Normandy was unwUling 
to send an expedition to act in concert with him until the 
whole of his plans were prepared and his great army ready for 
sea. 

Normandy indeed had been converted into a vast camp. 
In every port great numbers of workmen laboured night and 
day buUding ships, for Normandy had ceased te be a naval 
power, and ito shipping was ntterly insufBcient to carry the 
great army across. Tostig, impatient and hasty, thought no 
more of the oath of allegiance that he had sworn to William. 
Driven from Yorkshire by the forces of the northern earls he 
sailed te Scotland, where he was welcomed by Ring Malcolm, 
both as a sworn brother and as the enemy of England. From 
Scotland he entered into negotiations with Harold Hardrada of 
Norway. This warlike monarch was in a fit mood to listen to 
his advances; he had for years been engt^ed in a struggle 
with Denmark, which he had inefi'ectnally attempted to con- 
quer, and had at last been forced to conclude a treaty of peace 
with Sweyn, its king. 

Tostig had already endeavoured by personal persuasions to 
induce Sweyn to revive his claim to the crown of England, 
and to undertake its conquest; but he altogether declined to 
undertake so dangerous and difficult an enterprise, and Tostig 
had then turned to Harold of Norway. Whether his interview 
with liim was before he went te Scotland or whether he went 
thence to Norway is a point on which historians differ. Some 
deny that any interview took place, but the balance of proba- 
<888) u 
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bility lies strongly in favour of an early interview, at which 
Harold entered heartily into Tostig'a plans, and began at once 
to make preparations for the enterpriae. 

It was certain that an invading force from Norway would 
land in Northumbria, and Harold, although he might not be 
able to rely greatly upon the assistance of the northern earls as 
against the Normans, knew that they would do their best to 
defeat an expedition lauding on their own shores, especially 
when Tostig was a sharer in the invasion. His own thoughts 
were wholly bent upon repelling the mighty expedition gather- 
ing in Normandy, and for this purpose, by immense efforts, he 
collected the greatest army and fleet that had e^er been got 
together in England. An incessant watch was kept up along 
the coast where the Normans might be expected to land, while 
the fleet cruised for months between the Thames and the Isle 
of Wight prepared to give battle to the invaders. 

But the conditions of son'ice in England were such that it 
was impossible to keep a great force on foot for an indefinite 
tima The housecarls were the only regular portion of the army. 
The great bulk of the force, both land and sea, consisting of 
the levies or miHtia, whose term of service was very limited. 
It says much for the influence of Harold that he was able for 
four months to keep his army and navy together. Had the 
foe appeared, soldiers and sailors would have done their duty, 
but the long term of inaction, the weary waiting for a foe that 
never came, was too much, and when September arrived and the 
harvest was ready to be gathered it was impossible even for 
him to keep the men longer together. The army disbanded, 
the levies went to their homes, and the ships of the fleet sailed 
away to the ports to which they belonged. All the efforts and 
anxieties of Harold, all his lavish expenditure in feeding and pro- 
viding for BO great a number of men had been thrown away. 
England lay for a time absolutely defenceless against the 
coming storm. 
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It WOE not antil AuguBl that Wulf had completely recovered 
his strength, and was able to join the army. 

"This ia not a time," Harold said to him on the day he 
arrived at the camp, "for the granting of digoitiea or the 
bestowal of grants. Bat if we are aacceuful, and I remain 
King of England, the services yon have readered me at the 
risk of your life, Wulf, shall be worthily rewarded." 

"I need no reward," Wulf replied. "My estates are 
sufficient for all my needs, and I desire neither land nor 
dignity, being more than content that I have been enabled to 
render a service to yon and to England." 

Wulf was, however, at once appointed as commander of the 
whole of the honsecarls supplied by the thanes of the south 
coast of Sussex. None of these bodies were equal in strength 
to his own carefully prepared contingent, few of the thanes 
having kept up more than fifteen or twenty men constantly 
under arms, and these only for the past few months, in consft- 
quence of Harold's exhortations. Altogether the force amounted 
to about four hundred men. Each party had its own sub- 
officer, and Wulf did his best to weld them into one body. 
When the army broke up, he returned with the king to 
Westminster. The day after he arrived there a man met him 
as be issued from the palace, and handed him a letter. It 
contained but the words: 

"/ woaid fain see you. If you will foUote t/ie bearer he 
will bring you to me. Sai/ ftanght to any one of this message. 
Edith" 

"Is the distance farl" be asked the man. 

" It is to Croydon, my lord. I have ridden here on horse- 
back." 

Wulf at once ordered his horse to be brought to him. 

" Will you be back to-night, my lord," Osgod asked, as he 
mounted, "in case the king should wish to see yout" 

"I shall not be back till late, possibly not until to-morrow. 
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I do not tell yoa where I am going, in order tb&t H yoa are 
asked you may be able truly to reply that I Baid nothing 
before I mounted, aa to my destination." 

It was just mid-day when Wulf drew np his horse before a 
modest house standing in a secluded position a quarter of a 
mile from tiie village of Croydon. Edith met him at the 
doorway, 

"I thank you, Wulf, for answering my request ho speedily. 
There is much that I would aek you about my lord. I hear 
of him only by general report, for although from time to time 
I sand him measles I give him no opportunity for writing to 
me, and I know that he has respected my wishes, and has 
caused no search to be made for ma" 

" Harold sometimes speaks to me of you, lady, and has in no 
way forgotten you. He did charge me to find out if I could 
the place of yonr abode; not that he would seek an interview 
with you, but, should there be need, he might be able to send a 
message." By this time they were seated in the room where 
Edith spent the greater part of her time. 

"It is better that we should not meet," she said earnestly. 
" His mission is to work and to fight for England ; mine to 
remain apart from all men and to spend my time in prayers 
for him. I know that he places great confidence in you, as 
indeed he well may, for I heu^l how yon had saved his life, well- 
nigh at the expense of your own. Is he happy with his new 
queen I" 

"His thoughts at present, lady, are altogether turned to 
public affairs, and it is well perhaps that it should be so. I do 
not think that he receives much sympathy from the queen, who 
cares more, I should say, for her brothers, the northern earls, 
than for her husband." 

"It is scarce a wonder that it should be so," Edith replied; 
" though it seems strange to me that any woman could live 
with Harold without loving him with all her heart And yet she 
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may well feel that she, like Harold, has been sacrificed. There 
was no shadow of love between them before their marriage, 
ID fact she may even have hated him, for it was he who 
brought ruin and death upon her husband, the Welsh king. 
She must know that he only married her in order to gain 
the firm alliance of her brothers, and that her hand was given 
hy them to Harold vrithont any reference to her feelings. I 
would that the king were happy, even though it were with 
another. But it was not for hb happiness that I left him, but 
that England might be one. Is it true that the army is broken 
up and the fleet scattered!" 

"It is true, lady. Save for three or four thousand house- 
carls, there is not an armed man in readiness to defend Eng- 
land." 

"It must be a terrible trial to him." 

"It is, my lady. He returned to town yesterday dispirited 
and cast down at the failure of the work of months." 

"Still they will reassemble rapidly," she said, "when the 
Normans really comet" 

" Doubtless they will. But the loss of the Seet is greater 
than that of the army, for at sea we could have met and 
almost assuredly have conquered them, for the Normans are no 
match for our sailors; whereas to meet so great an army of 
trained soldiers, with hastily assembled levies, is to fight nnder 
every disadvantage." 

"And is the rumour true which says that Tostig and Harold 
of Norway are also preparing for an invasion 1" 

" All reports that come to us through Denmark are to that 
efi'ect" 

" It is enough to make the stones crj- out," Edith said 
indignantly, "that a son of Godwin should thus betray Eng- 
land. I never thought it of him. He was headstrong and 
passionate; yet as a young man he was loved almost as much 
as Harold himself, nay, some loved him mora But it was not 
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on account of public afiurs that 1 broi^ht you here, but to 
talk of Harold. 1 know nought of his daily doings, of his 
thoughts, or his troubles. Tell me all you can of him, Wulf," 

For a long time they talked of the king. She had from 
the first been dratrn towards Wulf by seeing how be loved 
Harold, and as they talked her tears often fell 

"I am proud of him," she said at last; "more proud of 
him than wheo he was the light of my life. My sacrifice has 
Dot been in rain. He is what I would have hiuL One whose 
thoughts are all fixed upon his couutiy; who gives all his 
energy, all his wisdom, all his time to her service^ Humbler 
men can be happy, but a king has higher duties than others, 
and for him love and marriage, wife and children, the joys of 
the peasant, must be altogether secondary. The good of his 
country, the happiness and welfare of tens of thousands are 
in his hands; and if in these respects he acts worthily, if he 
gains the blessings of his people, he can afford to do without 
the home joys that are so much to lesser men. You are sure 
that he is not unhappyt If I did but know this, I would be 
content" 

"I do not think he is unhappy," Wulf said confidently. 
" He has the applause and love of ail men, and the knowledge 
that all his work is for the good of his country and his people. 
He may have regrets, but he has little time to spend upon 
them when he has in hand so vast a work, upon which night 
and day his every thought is directed." 

" I suppose you wish to get back to-night, Wulf 1" 

"I should greatly prefer it," he said. 

" And I would rather that you did not remain here. It may 
seem inhospitable, but I feel it would be better so. No one 
here knows who I am, and at first my servants were plied 
with questions whenever they went abroad; but the wonder 
has died away, and the villagers have come to believe that 
I am, as I gave out, the widow of a court official Should 
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it be known th&t a young thane stayed here the night, it would 
set themgosBiping afreBh. Stay and sup with me before you start" 

"And am I to tetl the king I have seen youl" he asked. 

"What think you yourself, Wulfl" 

"I am sure that he would be glad to know. I need not say 
where you are living. I will say that you have charged me to 
keep it secret, and he will forbear questioning me. But I am 
Bare that it will give him deep pleasure to know that I have 
Been you, to learn how you look, how you are living, how 
you occupy yourself, and how you think of him. It cannot 
but be a trial to him to know nothing of one he so loves. 
More than once he has told me that he wondered whether you 
had entered a convent, whether yon were in health, how you 
bore youreelf, and other matters." 

" Tell him then, WuU. You can tell him that great as haa 
been my grief over our separation, 1 can yet feel happy in 
my solitude in knowing how nobly he is doing his kingly 
work, and that I have never wavered in my assurance that I 
was right when I bads him go. Tell him that 1 have no 
thought of entering a cloister; that I have my old servants 
and my garden tmd needle-work; that I spend much of my 
time in ministering to my poorer neighbours, and that I am 
getting to be loved by them. Say Uiat my health is good, and 
that I have every comfort I need save bis presence. Tell him 
that if I fall ill, and the leeches say that I shall die, I shall 
■end for him to see me once again, but that in such manner 
only will we meet in this life; and that it is my prayer that he 
will not seek to alter my resolution, for that the pain of parting 
again would be more than the joy of seeing him. He is an- 
other woman's now, and that by my act, therefore it would be 
a grievous sin for us, loving each other as we do, to meet again, 
unless he or I was on a death-bed." 

The supper was served early, and when it was eaten Wulfs 
horse was brought round to the door. 
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"Am I to come agun!" he asked. 

She did not answer for a time. "Not unless I send for yon, 
Wult Our meeting baa given me much pleasure, and I shall 
be the happier for it, bnt for a time our talk of the past and 
present will unsettle me and stir ap afresh regrets and longings. 
Therefore, it were best that yon come not again until I send for 
yoa" 

The darkness was just closing in when Wulf rode into 
Westminster. 

" The king has twice asked for you, my lord," O^od said, as 
he alighted. " The last time a quarter of an hour sinca" 

Wulf at once went to the king's closet, where he was at 
work with two or three secretaries, to whom he was dictating 

"I want you, Wulf," the king said as he entered "Where 
haat beeni" Wulf glanced at the secretaries, and Harold bade 
them retire till he summoned them again. Wulf then related 
at length his interview with Edith. Harold listened in 
silence. 

"I am right glad at yonrnewa," he said, when the latter had 
finished. "It is just what I thought she would da Her words 
are lofty and wise; truly a king can little hope for happiness 
such as that which is in the reach of the humblest of his 
subjects. But we will talk of this again. For the present I 
must thipk of public business. News has been brought me by 
a sure hand from Denmark thai the Seet of Norway has sailed. 
'Tis said that Harold has called out a levy of half the fighting 
men of his kingdom, and that be has five hundred war-ships 
besides transports. His son, Magnus, has been left behind to 
rule Norway with the title of king. Hurold intends to conquer 
England and reign here. I must lose no moment tn sending 
' the news to the northern earls. Doubtless it is on their coast 
be will first land. There is no one I would sooner trust than 
yourself, and you shall be my messenger. 

" I have the letters already written to them, warning them 
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that every mtui capable of bearing arms should be snmraoned 
to their standard, and every preparation made to repulse the 
foe. Of help at present I can give them none; my army is 
dispersed, my shores undefended, and at any moment William's 
fleet may appear off the coast. Let them meet the Norwegians, 
while I meet the Normana It is for yon to press upon them 
the coansels I give in my letters; and I would that you should 
remain with them, sending messages to me from time to time, 
giving me full tidings of what takes place at York and how they 
fare in their struggle with Harold of Norway, and, as I fear, 
with my brother Tostig. They met you at Northampton, and 
they know the confideuce I place in you and the services you 
rendered in the Welsh campaign. However, although they 
may receive you well I fear that your counsel wiU go for 
nought They are haughty and headstrong, and assuredly 
they will not be guided by one of my thanea Do not, there- 
fore, press the matter with them, or risk incurring their 
anger. I want you to stand well with them, for so only can 
you learn their views and keep me informed of what Is doing. 
Being assured that you would undertake the duty I have 
highly commended you to them as my representative at York, 
and I doubt not that you will be well received. Brothers-in- 
law though they are I can count on but little aid from them in 
our struggle with the Normans, but there they will he fighting 
for their own earldoms and will do their best, though I fear 
the result, for they have been deaf to my entreaties to keep an 
army on foot, and the hurried levies of the North will scarce 
stand against the mighty army Harold Hardrada is bringing 
against them." 

" I will start immediately, my lord." 

"Here iaaroyal order upon all governors and thanes to give 
you changes of horses and to aid you in all ways. Take that 
giant of yours with you, he is a faithful fellow and is net 
wanting in sense; you will find him of great use there. Yoa 
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will, of course, accompany the earU to the fielA Watch well 
how the levies fight, it is long since they have been called 
upon to meet a foe, and I would fain know how much they can 
be trusted on the day of battle. As your own horse has 
travelled to-day take two of my beet, here is an order to the 
head of the stables to deliver them to yoa Is there aught else 
that I can do for youl" 

"Nothing, my lord. I understand your wishes, and will 
follow them as closely as I can." 

" Do not expose yourself too mncb on the field of battle, Wull 
I cannot spare you, and therefore charge you not to be rash, and 
if matters go ill to provide for your safety as far as yon may." 

Wulf found Oegod awaiting him in the hall below. 

"I thought you might require me, master, so I waited tUl 
yon had seen the king." 

" You did well, Osgod. I am starting on a journey to York 
and you are to accompany me. We ride armed, so get on your 
coat of mail and take your favourite axe, then carry this order 
to the stables and tell them to have Uie two horses ready at 
the gates in half an hour's time; then go to the kitchen and 
eat a hearty meal and put up some bread and cold meat in a 
wallet We shall ride fast and with few stoppages, for I have 
the royal order for change of horses everywhere." 

"That is good news, my lord. After dawdling away the 
last four months doing nothing I am glad to hear that there 
is a chance of striking a strong blow on someone, though who 
it is I know not." 

"Now go, O^od, I have also to change my clothes and 
drink a horn of ale and eat something, thongh I supped but 
three hours since. Put my gayest suit into the saddle-bag, for 
I may stay some time at York, and must make a fair show, 
going as I do as Harold's messenger." 

The journey was accomplished at an extraordinary rate of 
speed, Harold's order procuring them a change of horses when- 
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ever they stop[>e(I; mid they but once baited for a few hours' 
Bleep. Wulf found that Edwin and Morcar were both at York, 
and alighted at the gate of their residenca Announcing him- 
aelf as a messenger from the king, he was at once conducted 
into their presenca 

" It ia Wulf of SteyDing, is it not!" Edwin said courteously. 
"The message must be urgent indeed since Harold has chosen 
you to carry it When did you leave himt" 

"I left WeBtminster at nine o'clock on the evening of 
Tuesday. " 

" And it is now but mid-day on Thursday," the earl said in 
a tone of astonishment. "You have ridden oigb two hundred 
miles in less than forty hours." 

" The roads are good, my lord, and I had the king's order 
for changes of horses whenever needed. I slept six hours at 
Xorthampton, but have ridden without other stop save to take 
meals. I knew that the message I bore was of importance, as 
you will see by the king's letter." 

Edwin opened the letter and laid it before Morcar, and the 
two read it together. 

"This is serioos news indeed," Edwin said when they bad 
perused it. " So Harold of Norway is on his way hither with 
five hundred warships and half the males of Norway. Since 
the news has come from Denmark he must already have been 
nigh a fortnight at sea, and if he had sailed bitherwards we 
should have beard long ere this of his being within sight of our 
shores. As we have heard nought of him it may be that his 
object has been misreported, and that it is not against as that 
his fleet is bound." 

" I fear that it can have no other destination," Wulf said; 
"though it may be that it has sailed first to Scotland to 
obtain assistance from Malcolm. There, too, he will find Tostig, 
whom the king fears is in alliance with him." 

" Then assuredly it is against us that he comes," Morcar said, 
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"and unless the winds shatter his fleet wa sh&ll hear of him 
before long. But he may land anywhere from the border of 
Scotland to the Humber, and it is useless our trying to hinder 
bim along so great a line. He may delay his coming as 
William of Normandy has done, and our men, like those of 
Harold, will not remain under arms for months doing nothing. 
With 80 great an army he must move slowly and we shall have 
plenty of time to gather our forces to meet him. Harold urges 
us to call out the levies at once, but be does qot know the 
Northumbrians as we do. They will fight, and stoutly, but 
they will scatter as soon as their term expires. It is but dx 
weeks since we called them under arms to repulse Tostig and 
unless they themselves see Uie danger presses they will not 
leave tbeir homes again after so short an interval. I am glad 
to see by the king's letter that he has charged you to stay with 
us for a whila We shall he glad of your presence, both as 
the agent of our royal brother and as one who has already 
proved himself a valiant and skilful soldier." 

Apartments were at once assigned to Wulf in the palace, and 
he was treated as an honoured guest He had been furnished by 
the royal chamberlain with an ample sum of money, and every 
two or three days despatched messengers to London. He was 
greatly disturbed in mind, for the earls made no preparation 
whatever to meet the coming storm, but continued to hunt or to 
hawk, to give entertainments, and to pass their time as if the 
news of a mighty invasion had never reached them. The first 
attempts he made to urge them to follow Harold's counsel 
were dismissed so curtly that be felt it useless to penevere. 

A fortnight passed by, and then a messenger rode into York 
with the news that a vast fleet bad entered the Tyne, and 
that the Norsemen were harrying and burning the country. 
Harold Hardrada had first sailed to the Isles of Shetland and 
Orkney, which, with the northern districts of the mainland, 
formed a powerful Scandanavian province. Paul and Emiug, 
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the two young earla of tfae atate, and a large number of their 
Bubjects, joined the fleet, as did a Scotch contingent sent by 
Malcolm and commanded by Toatig, who also had with him the 
force he had brought from Flanden. Iceland, then a great 
Norwegian colony, sent ships and men, as did an Irish sovereign 
of Danish descCDt. 

Roused to action at last the northern earls sent out sum- 
monses in all directions for the levies to assemble. The in- 
vaders were next heard of at Scarborough, which made a brave 
resistance, but the Norsemen took post on the steep hill over- 
hanging the towii, and gathering there a vast pile of wood set 
it on fire, and huj led blazing timbers down on the place. Many 
of the houses caught fire, and this spread rapidly. The inhabi- 
tants surrendered, but the greater portion was slaughtered and 
the town given up to plunder. Holdemess, like Scarborough, 
bravely but unsuccessfully resisted the attack, and the great 
fleet sailing south entered the Hnmber. Hour by hour mes- 
sengers rode into York bringing news of the progress of the 
invaders; hour by hour the Northumbrian levies poured into 
the capital. 

Much as he had disapproved of their previous carelessness 
and delay, Wulf acknowledged that the two northern earls now 
bore themselves as men. They saw to the defences of the 
town, mustered all the inhabitants capable of bearing amis, 
arranged for the feeding and disposition of the levies, and did 
all that was possible at so short a notice to get them to take the 
field. But he saw, too, that this raw militia was but little 
calculated to stand before the assault of the Norsemen. There 
was no body of seasoned troops like the housecarls to serve as 
a nucleus, and to bear the chief brunt of the battle. All alike 
were raw, inexperienced, and badly armed, save for the axe, 
which was the favourite weapon of the English. 

The great fleet made no stay but sailed up the Humber, 
packing closely'in the river as it narrowed, till it seemed well- 
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nigh covered from shore to shore with the crowded ships. It 
passed the little village of Selby, and cast anchor beside the left 
bank of the Oase, near the village of Riccall, but nine miles' 
march from York Olaf, the king's son, the two earls of Orkne;, 
and the bishop of those islands remained on board to guard 
the ships, for the Northumbrian fleet, which was far too amalt 
to encounter so great an armament, had taken refuge up the 
Wharfe, and might descend and attack the Norse vessels wen 
they left unguarded. The main body of the great army under 
the king and Tostig landed and prepared to march upon York. 
Sudden as the call had been there was no lack of spirit or 
patriotism in the English levies. Among their ranks were 
many priests and monks, who felt that it was their duty to aid 
in the defence of the land against the semi-heathen host that 
invaded iL The memory of the past invasion of the Xorse- 
men, when the churches had been sacked and the priests Blain 
on the altar, inspired them, and they and the monks respoo- 
ded as readily as did the laymen to the summons of the earU. 
These bad not hesitated to consult Wulf as to the post where 
they had best station themselves to give battle, and the dispo- 
sition of their forces. One who had distinguished himself under 
Duke William of Normandy, and under Harold in Wales, 
had, young though he was, more experience of war than any 
oF the northern thanes, and as the representative of Harold 
all these were ready to Hston with respect to his advice. He 
had already spent four or five days in surveying the ground in 
the direction from which the Norsemen were likely to advance, 
and had decided that a place known as Oato Fulford, two miles 
from the city, was best calculated for defence, it being situated 
on a narrow ridge, having the river and its swampy banks on 
one side, and a flat marshy country on the other. Thither 
the army of tlie earls marched to take up its position. 
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CHAPTER XDC 
STAMFORD BRIDGE. 

WING to the difficulty of getting the levies formed up and 
set in motion, the Norsemen had arrived on the ground 
and had taken up a defensive position before the English 
reached it. Had the force contained a strong body of housecarls, 
Wulf, who had talked the matter over with the earls, would 
have advised that they should fight on the defensive and allow 
the Norsemen to attack; but with freshly-raised troops, ready 
and eager for battle, but wanting the discipline that alone 
enables trained soldiers to endure patiently a long series of 
attacks, he thought that there was more chance of victory 
in attacking the eneray. Morcar commanded on the left, Edwin 
on the right Wulf took up his position by the side of Morcar, 
and exchanged a few words with Oegod before advancing 
to the charge. 

"This will be a right royal contest, master," the latter said 
as he fingered his heavy axe. "Never before have I seen a set 
battle like this." 

"Do you keep close to me, Osgod." 

"That I am sure to do, master," the latter broke in. 

" Yes, I know that while we fight you will he by my side, 
but it may be that we shall have to fly. The Norsemen 
outnumber us greatly, and their king is a host in himself. This 
is a good position to defend, but a bad one to fly from. The king's 
last words were a charge to me not to throw away my life, and 
therefore while 1 shall fight as long as tighting can avail, I shall 
also do my best to save myself if we are defeated. As we came 
along I kept near to the edge of the swamp, and some hundred 
yards back I marked a spot where, as it seemed to me, there 
was a sort of path, worn either by broken men and outlaws, 
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who may dwell somewhere in its recesses, or by men from a 
vilhtge beyond it For this point, then, I shall make if we are 
defeated. It may be that it was nob a path, but at least it 
offers a chance of escapa So when I give you the word, keep 
close to my side." 

Osgod nodded. His confidence in Wnlf was absolutely 
boundless, and though he revolted at the thought of retreat, 
he knew veil that so long as a chance of victory remained 
Wulf would not quit the field. When within two or three 
hundred yards of the enemy, Morcar advanced to the front 
of the line with hie standard-bearer beside him. 

"On meni" he shouted, and with a yell the English poured 
down to the attack The line of the Norsemen was on this 
side less strong than it was near the river where their king bad 
posted himself, and the Norsemen gave way before the furious 
attack of the English. Morcar and many of his thanes fought 
in the front rank. Wulf was close beside him, and before their 
swords and the terrible axe of Osgod the invaders fell back 
foot by foot, and shouts of triumph rose from the English; but 
it was not for long. On the left Edwin could make no im- 
pression on the shield-wall of the enemy, and presently their 
king caused his horns to blow the signal for attack, and his 
line, hitherto immovable, flung itself on the English. The 
king, a head taller than any of his men, fought in their front 
rank, his terrible two-handed sword hewing down every man 
who opposed him. As the English gave way the assault be- 
came more and more impetuous, and in a few minutes the 
English broke and lied all along the line. 

" All is lost, Osgod," Wulf said ; as after fighting to the last 
he turned his back on the foe. The scene on the ridge was now 
terrible; the exulting Norsemen followed hard upon the flying 
English, uttering their shouts of victory and cutting down 
all they overtook. Hampered by the crowd in front of them 
great numbers of the English fell beneath the weapons of their 
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pursuers, others turned to the right or left, and hundreds 
were smothered in the swamp hj the river or in that on the 
other sida Once the flight began, Oagod placed himself in 
front of his master, his powerful figure and his weight enabling 
him to push his way through the crowd of fugitives. Wnlf kept 
close behind him, and they followed the edge of the ewamp 
until Wulf saw the faint indication of a padi he had before 
noticed. 

"Turn off here, Osgodj this is the place I spoke ot Let 
me go first, I am lightest" 

The ground shook beneath their feet, the slime oozed up to 
their ankles, but, moderating their pace now, they sprang from 
tussock to tussock until two or three hundred yards from the 
edge of the swamp. Then they paused and looked round. 
The work of slaughter was still proceeding. Along the edge 
of the swamp numbers of English could be seen, some half 
immerged, some fast disappearing. In the din of the struggle 
none heard or heeded their cries, each man was occupied solely 
with the thought of flight or slaughter. Some half-dozen of the 
fugitives, seeing the two men were making their way across 
the swamp, had followed in their footsteps. 

Slowly and cautiously Wulf moved forward ^un. Sometimes 
a treacherous tuft gave way and he slipped wust-deep into the 
mire, hut Osgod was always close at hand, and his long arm 
enabled him to reach forward to his master from a firmer spot 
and to draw him from the bog. After an hour's painful work 
the ground began to be firmer, and before long they were safe 
in the forest beyond the swunp. Here for a while the party 
threw themselves down exhausted. After an hour's rest the 
others asked Wulf what they had best da 

"There is but one thing to be done," he replied; "make off 
to your homes. The remnant of the army will reach York, 
and the Norsemen will doubtless surround the city and lay 
siege to it For the present our cause is lost, and there is 
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nonght for ub to do bat to tr; and savo our Utob, which have 
been spared vell-nigh by a miracle." 

Keeping south through th« forest Wulf and his follower 
were eereral bouit before they emerged from its shade. An- 
other three miles' walking brought them to a Tillage, where 
they learned they were six miles west of Selby. Here they 
obtained some food, and then bearing off so as to strike the 
sonth road arrived soon after nightfall at the house of the 
thane who had supplied them with their last change of horses 
on their way north. The news they brought excited the 
greatest consternation, hut their host saw at once that the 
only hope now was that Harold might bring help, and at once 
placed the two horses which they had ridden to his house at 
their disposal Wulf and Osgod mounted at once, and travel- 
led southwards at a speed equal to tiiat at which they had 
journeyed north. 

When within a few miles of Peterborough they received 
news that seemed almost too good to be true. Harold at the 
head of a great army had alr«idy reached that town, and was 
pressing north at the top of his speed. From east and west be 
was being joined by the levies of the thanes. Riding forwaid 
to Peterborough they found the town crowded with tjvope, 
who, as they learned, were to march forward again in half an 
hour. Wulf at once made his way to the monastery, in which 
Harold was lodged. 

" I need not ask your news, Wulf," Harold said, as, covered 
with dnst and mire, and almost reeling with exhaustion, the 
young thane entered his private closet. 

"The army of the northern earls has been well-nigh de- 
stroyed two miles from York, Whether the earls themselves 
escaped I know not, for I left the field while the slaughter was 
still going oa. York will be at once besieged, and as most of 
its fighting men went out to the battle and a large proportion 
must have been slain, I fear that it can resist but a short time 
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the attack of the Nonemen. It was good news indeed when 
I heard that you were advancing north." 

"It IB bad tidings that 70U brin^ Wnlf, bat not uuex- 
pected. Directly I heard that the enemy's fleet were off our 
northern coast and were bnming and pillaging unopposed, I 
speedily gathered what force I could in Uie South, and sending 
on meBsengers ahead to summon the levies of East Anglia to 
join me on the way, started north. Yesterday the newa 
reached me that the great fleet of Norway had sailed up the 
Humber, and I saw that I should be too late to join Edwin 
and Morcar before they were forced to give battle before York. 
Now tell me of the fight, and how yon managed to escape, for 
I see by your mail-coat and helmet, which are dinted and 
frayed and the steel rings shorn off in many places, that yon 
were in the thick of it" 

Wulf related the story of the battle, and the manner in 
which he had eacAped. 

" You did wisely, Wulf, to mark a way of retreat before the 
battle commenced. A good general should ever be prepared 
for defeat as well as for victory. So the levies fought wellT" 

" They did, my lord. They engaged the Norsemen gallantly 
and well — much better, indeed, than I had looked for them to 
do, and the day went favourably nntU the King of Norway 
with hia picked men threw thsmBelves upon them. Even after 
that they fought sturdily for a short time, and had there been 
bat a body of housecarls to form a shield-wall, behind which 
they could have rallied, the day might still have been theirs^ 
But yon look ill, my lord." 

"I was on a bed of sickness when the news came; but it was 
no tjme for lying abed. For the fint two or three days' 
marches I was carried on a litter, but I am now well enough 
to sit my horse. It cost me a sore struggle to leave the South 
unguarded simply because my orders were not obeyed here 
in the North. But there was no help for it, and we have been 
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marching well-nigh night and day in hopes that we might 
bring this matter to a dose, and return south before the Nor- 
man fleet appears off the coast We have already marched farther 
than would seem possible in the time, but the men are all in good 
heart and eager to meet the Norsemen, and I have addressed 
them and shown them the urgent necessity for speed. We 
shall set forward again in half an hour. They have had six 
hours for rest, so they can do another fifty miles before they halt 
again. You can tarry here for a day to rest yourself, and can 
then ride on and overtake us." 

"I will go down and take a plunge in the river," Wulf said, 
"and shall be ready to mount again by the time that the rear- 
guard is in motion. I could have kept on to London had it 
been needful, and shall be quite ready to proceed with the 
army." 

They were within a day's march of York when the news 
came that the city had surrendered without waiting for an as- 
sault The King of Norway had offered favourable terms; a local 
Gemot had been held, and it had been agreed to make peace 
with Harold of Norway, and not only to receive him as king 
but to join him in his warfare against the South. Hostages were 
given for their fidehty to their new lord, who in return gave 
hostages to York for the good conduct of his troopa It was 
the city only that had so treacherously behaved, and the sur- 
render by no means included the whole provinca It was ar- 
ranged, however, by the earls, that hostages should be given for 
Northumbria at large, and they promised that a hundred and 
fifty of these should be handed over at Stamford Bridge, eight 
miles north-east of the city. 

Here there was a palace of &e old Northumbrian kings. The 
spot was favourable for the encampment of an army, for the 
countiy round waa fertile and the bridge across the Derwent 
afforded facilities for the collection of provisions over a lai^ area. 
The bridge was a wooden one, the country on either side of the 
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rirer wu flat, but conaider&bly elevated above the atream, with 
a elope down to it on both aides of the bridge. 

The news of the Borrender of York made no change in 
Harold's plana He had come to give battle to the Noraemeo, 
whether be did bo aoder the walls of the northern capital or 
elsewhere; accordingly he pressed rapidly forward 

In a few bouts the annj arrived in sight of York, which, 
had it resisted bat a day longer, would have been saved the 
humiliation of the surrender and treaty. The invaders had all 
marched to Stamford Bridge, and the people opened its gates and 
received with rejoicing the king, whose anthority they had the 
day before cast oft Beyond a short paose for food there was 
no delay. Harold's thonghts were on the South, and he 
gmdged every hour that delayed bis return to bis post there. 
The men of the ct^ and the survivors of the army defeated 
at Fulford joined the force, which kept on its way east to 
Stamford Bridge. The invaders, believing that Northumbria 
lay at their feet, and without a thought Uiat Harold was ad- 
vancing, were encamped in careless security on the low ground 
by the river. The greater portion of their host had crossed 
the bridge; their king, Toatig, and many of the great chiefs 
had taken up their abode in the royal palace at Aldby, and 
were preparing to return to York, where the king was to hold 
his court and formally to assume the government and to pro- 
claim the laws for his new kingdom. 

Already the cortege had set out, clad not in warlike armour 
bnt in court habiliments, when on the long road leading gently 
down to the river a cloud of dust and the sparkle of arms was 
seen. There was little room for doubt as to the nature of the 
arriving tone. Northnmbria could gather no array that would 
venture thus to approach the army that had but five days 
' before crushed the levies of the North. It could only be Harold 
himself who, with the men of the South, had thus unexpectedly 
arrived. Tostig at once proposed a retreat to the ships at 
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Riccall, BO that the whole armr might be gatheted together, 
but Harold Uardrada strove to marshtJ his army for the battle, 
at the same time eeDding off inouiit«d measeugets to sununoiiB 
the partf left at the sUps. But while all was in confusion 
among the main bod; of the invaders on the eastern bank of 
the river, while men were backling on their armour and gather- 
ing in their ranka, the cloud of war rolled rapidly down the 
descent, and with a mighty shout the English Tangoard fell 
npon the Norsemen on the western bank. 

Valiantly they fought, bat there was no resisting the solid 
array of the English housecarls, or Thingmen as they were also 
called. Taken altogether unprepared, and for the most part 
withont their defensive armour, the Norsemen could offer no 
successful resistance to the English host Great number* were 
killed; others were driven headlong across the bridge or were 
drowned in the stream, wliich is said to have been literally 
choked with dead. Bnt for a time the advance of the English 
was stayed; for one Norseman, a man of great stature and 
prodigious strength, took post in the middle of the nairow 
bridge and barred the way to the English host But one foe 
could attack him at a time, and so great was his strength and 
prowess that it ia said forty Englishmen fell under the mighty 
blows of his two-handed sword, and at last he was only over- 
powered by one who made his way along beneath the timbers 
of the bridge and stabbed him with his spear from below. 

His gallant stand, however, had sufSced to give his country- 
men time to complete their preparations, and the shield-wall 
of the Norsemen stretched across the gentle ascent from the 
bridge. With his hands raised aloft, as a sign that his mission 
was a peaceful one, an English thane with twenty mounted 
horsemen rode across the bridge. He was met by the king, 
Tostig, and his chiefs. Eaising his voice the thane addressed 
Tostig, "1 bring to Tostig the greeting and message of his 
brother King Hu^ld. Let him return to his allegiance and 
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h« shall again bare the earldom of Nortbumberlaod; nay, he 
shall have a third of the kingdom to rule together with the 
king." 

" Wha^ then," Tostig asked, " ihall be given to King Harold 
ol Norway)" 

"Serea feet of English groundl" the thane udd sternly, "or 
more, perchance, seeing he is taller than other men." 

"Return to King Harold of England," Tostig said, "and 
bid him make ready for the battl& Never shall men say in 
Norway that I brought their king hither to England and then 
went over to his foes." 

Harold's ambassador returned with his men across the river 
with Tostig's message, and theo in solid array the English 
TtuDgmen moved forward to the attack. Had the King of 
Norway advanced to the end of the bridge a battle would 
have been impossible, for the English could never have forced 
their way across Bat tlie kings were equally anxious for a 
battle. Harold tA Norway knew as well as the King of Eng- 
land that the host of Normandy was on the point of sailing, 
and it was as essential for him to crush the English army 
before the Normans landed as it was for Harold of England 
to dispose at once of the Norse invaders. There were three 
claimants for the English crown, and both kings felt the neces- 
sity of having their hands free to meet the Normans. Harold 
of Norway may well have believed that his host of tried 
warriors was capable of disposing of an anny that, save for its 
small body of regular troops, was wholly unused to war; there- 
fore, he held his array immovable while the English army 
crossed the bridge and formed np for batde. 

Steadily and firmly the solid line of the housecarls moved 
up the assent, and then as Harold's trumpet gave the signal 
of attack, flung themselves upon the shield-wall of the Nors*- 
men. The conflict was a terrible one. The heavy two-handed 
axes of the English clashed against the long two-handed sworda 
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of the Norsemen. Against euch terrible weapons wielded hy 
snch powerful arms, helmet and hanberk aSbrded but a poor 
defence. Caaqnes and the heads beneath them were cleft like 
^g-shelJs under the terrible blows; but the gaps thus mads in the 
ranks were at once filled from behind, and for hours the struggle 
continued with unabated vigour on both sides. Harold him- 
self with a body of his thanes fought in the front lino, his 
position marked to his followers hj his standard kept fl^g 
close behind htm. His great strength and height made him so 
formidable an assailant that his standard generally flew well in 
advance of his fighting line, while on the other side the still 
greater height and strength of the King of Norway rendered 
him equally conspicuous. At last the obstinate valour of the 
English honsecark prevailed over the resistance of the fierce 
Norsemen, and the invading host was driven backward step by 
step up the ascent until the level ground was reached. 

Here the battle again raged as fiercely as ever. In vun did 
Harold of Norway, followed by his bravest warriors, hurl him- 
self upon the ranks of the English, his terrible sword carrying 
death ia its path. In vain did his followers again and again 
strive to take the offensive. The English lineever boro up against 
their attacks. The battle was still undecided when, as the son 
was going down, an English arrow pierced the throat of the 
giant King of Norway. How Tostig, who had throughout the 
day fought by his side, fell, we know not, but he died, as did 
the Irish prince who had brought bis followers to share in the 
plunder of England. There fell, too, most of the bravest warriors 
of Norway, the last of the sea-kings who had carried the banner, 
known as the land-waster, far and wide over Europe. 

The slaughter was terrible, and at nightfall the Norsemen who 
survived broke and fled to the shelter of their ships. Never 
in the history of England was there a harder fought battle; 
never were English valour and endurance more splendidly 
shown. Terrible, too, had been the losses on their side. Many 
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of the king's braveat thanss had fallen, and the ranks of the 
housecarls were fearfull; thinned. Complete as had been the 
victory, absolute as had been the destruction of their foes, 
there was but little rejoicing in the English camp that night 
So exhausted were the troops hy their long march and the 
desperate struggle of the day that they threw themselves down 
to sleep on the ground they had won, thickly covered as it was 
with the bodies of friend and foe. 

W ulf throughout the day had fought close to Harold. Osgod 
had kept close beside him, and had warded off many a sweeping 
blow and cut down many a pressing enemy. At the end of the 
day his left arm hung useless by bis side, well-nigh cleft off by 
the blow of a Norseman's sword. Wulf himself had escaped 
without a scratch, thanks in a large measure to his follower's 
watchfulness. Vhen the battle was over he was one of the few 
thanes who gathered round Harold. The latter felt no exultation 
at this victory. It had cost him the flower of hie army and num- 
bers of his most ralued thanes. It had cost him, too, the life 
of a brother, to whom in spite of his faults he had been deeply 
attached. He knew that there was before him a struggle even 
more serious than that from which he had jast emerged a 
victor, and there was no saying bow that struggle might 
end. 

" I thank God that you are spared to me, Waif," he said as 
the young thane came up. " I marked you near me all through 
the battle, and none fought more bravely. It has been a 
terrible day, and our victory is dearly purchased indeed. I 
have sent a messenger to York, praying that every monk 
skilled in surgery will at once hasten hither, that all men and 
boys shall come and help to collect the wounded, and that such 
women as can aid will accompany them. I cannot ask the men 
who have marched well-nigh night and day since we left Lon- 
don, and home the brunt of the day's battle, to do more. Eng- 
land has need of their strength. The messenger was to stop 
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at Helmsley, and bid every soul left there to hany to the 
field. It IB bat two miles away, and in half an hour they will 
be here. The first thing for them to do is to carry water to 
the wounded; there are no lack of reaaela in the Norsemen's 
camp." 

" I will go to the bridge, my lord, and take them in char^ 
when they arrive, and set them at the work." 

"You need rest as much as any, Wulf." 

"I can rest to-morrow," Wnlf said; "and at any rate conld 
not sleep to-night, for I must aee to Osgod, who will, I fear, 
lose an arm." 

"I am sorry to hear it," Harold said, "for one could ill spare 
BO brave a fellow. I saw the Norsemen going down under 
his axe, and assuredly no man did more than he to^ay." 

"I will tell him what yotf say, my lord; it wiU do him good. 
I left him dtdng down on a bank bemoaning himself that he 
might not be cured in time to fight the Normans." 

Harold shook bis head. "I would give half my estates, 
Wulf, that be should be well enough to fight by your side in 
our first battle with the Normans. That would mean that they 
would not land before two months have passed, and by that 
time I would have all the force of England gathered to receive 
them As you are willing that it should be so, I will leave 
you in charge of the camp to-night It will be three honn 
before help can arrive from York. Till then there is nought 
to do but to carry water to the wounded. When they arrive 
the monks will dress the wounds, and tb» men and women 
carry such as can be moved down by the river, where they 
can be treated more easily than lying in the fields. Have a 
strict search made for the body of my brother, and place a guard 
over it. Sweyn is in chai^ of the Norse camp^ There is 
great treasure there, which shall to-morrow be [Mtrtly divided 
among the troops." 

Wulf went at ouce down to the bridge, whUe Harold and his 
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thanea iay down like the soldiera od the field of battl& Id 
a Bhort time men, women, and ohildien came in from Helmalejr. 
Having been told what they were required for, they had 
brought with them jugs and drinkiog-cupB, and also a supply 
of torches. The first warch was made over the ground west 
of the river. Here few English had fallen, but the Norse- 
men lay thickly. Wolf ordered that water should be given to 
all, foe as well as friend. The number of living was small, 
for the heavy two-handed axes had done their work thoroughly. 
When snch aa survived had been seen to, WuU led the villagers 
over the bridg& 

"Scatter right and left," he said, "and then move forward. 
Yon cannot go wrong." Having seen them all at work, he 
hurried away to the spot where he had left Osgod sitting. He 
had before leaving him staunched the flow of blood by winding 
a bow-string round the ann above the wound and theo tniet- 
ing it tightly. 

" How fares it with you, Osgodt Here is a ewer of water." 

"That is good," Osgod said, after taking a mighty draught 
" Truly I felt as if the moisture of my body had all dried up, 
and not only my month but my whole frame was parched." 

"Why, Osgod," Wulf exclaimed, as he held the torch he 
carried dose to him, "your arm has gone!" 

"That is so, master; an arm after the bone has been cleft 
through is of no use to anyone, so I thought the sooner I got 
rid of it the better, and having my knife bandy I just cut 
through the flesh that remained. That was the end of it 
Would that we could get rid of all our evils as readily. To- 
morrow I will walk to York and get the wound seared." 

" The king sent to York for aid directly the battle was over, 
and we shall have all the townsfolk here soon, among them 
monks and others skilled iu the dressing of wonods. I told 
the king of your misfortune." And he then repeated what 
Harold had said. 
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" It does me good to hear th&t Harold is Badsfied with me. 
I hope to strike many a good blow for him yet" 

" How still it is here, Osgod I There is scarce a aoiind to be 
heard from all those lying round." 

" There are but few with life in them, I reckon," Oagod said. 
" A Norse sword and an English axe let out the life quickly 
when they strike fair. This blow fell on my arm as my axe 
was raised to strike, and it were well it did so, or it would 
have taken me in the neck, and then neither monk nor leech 
could have brought me back to life. Had it been my right 
arm I would as lief have been killed at once, for what good is 
a man without his right arm!" 

" You would have learned to use your left in time, Osgod. 
Now if you can walk, come down to the river, and I will see 
that you are among the first attended to." 

"I will lie down here," Osgod said, "for in truth I feel as if 
I need sleep. For the last two days I have been scarce able 
to keep my eyes open, and now that I have had a drink I feel 
that a few hours' rest will do me more good than any monk." 

Osgod's words came slowly and heavily, and as he ended he 
lay down on his hack. Wulf saw that it was best that he 
should sleep, and so left him. In two hours a great nimiber 
of lighte were seen along the road, and soon a crowd of men 
and women from York appeared and scattered themselves over 
the battlefield, the monks pouring balm into wounds and 
bandaging them up, while the men and women carried the 
wounded, as fast as they were attended to, down to the river. 
The bodies of Tostig and of the Kin g of Norway were both 
found, and a guard placed over them, and in the morning that 
of Tostig was carried to York for burial in the cathedral, while 
Harold Hardrada was buried where be fell 

Harold sent messengers to the Norsemen's fleet offering 
mercy to them if they would surrender, and their chiefs come 
to York and swear never again to raise their swords agtunst 
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England — an offer vhich iras thankfully accepted, far the 
English fleet had entered the Humber, and their retreat was 
cut off. 

The next day the Norse chiefs went to York and took 
the required oath, and were then escorted back to their ships. 
So terrible had bceD tlie slaughter, so complete the destruction 
of the invading army, that, even inolading the guard -that 
remuned at the fleet, twenty-four ships sufficed to carry away 
home the survivors of the mighty host The task of burying 
the slain was too great to be undertaken, and for many years 
afterwards the field of battle was whitened with the bones of 
the invaders who had fallen there. 

On the day after the battle Harold returned with his army 
to York. Here all who had fallen away from the cause of 
England were pardoned. Measures were taken for makiDg the 
fighting strength of the North available for the general defence 
of the cooatry. The wounded were cared for in the houses of 
the citizens, and for five days the troops rested after their pro- 
digious exertions. 

Early in the morning after the battle Osgod's wound had 
been seared with red-hot irons. He had borne the pain un- 
flinchingly, saying that he had suffered as much from bums 
more than once while learning his trade as an armourer. Wulf 
was not present, as he had thrown himself down to sleep as 
soon as he had been relieved at dayUght, but he saw him before 
he started with the king for York. 

" Yes, it hurts a bit, master," Oagod replied in answer to hia 
inquiries. " I could not expect otherwise. You will have to 
do without me for a few days. I have made friends with some 
peasants at Helmsley. I shall stay with them till the army 
marches south. If I were at York I should never keep quiet; 
and the monks tell me the quieter I am the sooner my wounds 
will heal. They are poor creatures, these monks; they wanted 
to make oat that it might be two or three months before I was 
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fit for service again. I told them it would be » shame to my 
mmohood if in a fortnight I ooold not wield an axe again. It 
ia Dot as if I had been brought up eoftly. I have bornt mjrMlf 
with bot irons many a time, and know that a few days suffices 
to heal a sore^" 

"It ia not the sore, Osgod; it is the veins that might bunt 
out bleeding again" 

" That is what they said, master; but at present there ia not 
much blood left in me, I think, and by the time it comes again 
my veins ought to have healed themselves. This pbguey bow- 
string hurta me well-nigh aa much as the smart of the irons; 
but the monks say I must bear it for a couple of days, when 
they wiU put on some tight bandages in its place, but if I can 
bear the pain it were better that it should be kept there for 
a week or two." 

Five days passed. The king laboured incessantly at making 
a settlement of the affairs of the North. The thanes came in 
from all Northumbria. They were full of thaukfulnesa at the 
deliverance that had been wrought for them, and the victor 
of Stamford Bridge was far more to them than the King of 
England had ever been. All were received with kindness and 
courtesy, and Harold felt that at Stamford Bridge he bad con- 
quered not only the host of Norway but the Northern earldoms. 
Un the evening of the fifth day after the battle they held a 
great banquet at York. The feasting was at its height when 
Harold was told that a messenger had arrived with urgent 
news, and the mac was at once brought in. He had ridden in 
two days from the South, and brought the momentous news 
that on the third day after the victory of Stamford Bridge 
the Norman host had landed in Suiaez. 
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CHAPTES XX. 

THE LANDINa OF THE FOE, 



WHILE Harold with his army hod been anxiously and im 
patiently watching the eea on the southern coast of 
En^and, the mixed host of the Dnke of Normandy had been 
no less anxiously awaiting a favourable breeze at the port 
where the whole of the expedition was gathered. William had, 
however, one great advantaga While Harold's army and navy 
were composed of levies, bound by feodal obligations to remain 
but a certain time under arms, and eager to return to their har- 
vest operations, their wives and families, William's was made 
up to a great extent of seasoned troops and professional soldiers, 
gathered not only from his own dominions but from all parts 
of Europe. 

These were far more amenable to orders than were the Eng- 
lish milituk Tempted by the thought of the plunder of England, 
they had enlisted under the duke's banner for the expedition. 
They had no thought of returning home, and as long as they 
were well supplied with food, the delay in starting mattered 
comparatively little to them; and thus while at length the fleet 
and army of Harold scattered to their homes the Normane 
remained in their camp, ready to embark on board the ships as 
soon as a favourable wind blew. They were k^t in good temper 
by receiving regular pay and provisions, and as all plundering 
was strictly forbidden the country people freely brought in 
supplies, and for a month the great army was fed without diffi- 
culty; but as the reeources of the country became exhausted 
the duke grew more and more anxious to move to another 
port, and taking advantage of a change of wind to the west he 
embarked his army and sailed north along the coast of Nor- 
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tnandy to the mouth of the Somme, and the troops dieembarked 
and encamped round the town of St Valerj. 

Here there was another long delay, and while Harold was 
marching north to meet the Kin g of Norway the Normans were 
praying for a favourable wind at the holy shrine at the Abbey of 
St Valery. Two days after the host of Harold Hardrada had 
been destroyed the wind aaddenly shifted to the south. There 
had on the previous day been agreat religious ceremony; the holy 
relics had been brought by the priests into the camp; the whole 
army had joined in a solemn service; precious gifts bad been 
offered at the shrine, and as the change of wind was naturally 
ascribed to the influence of the saint, the army was filled with 
enthusiasm, and believed that heaven had declared in tJieir 
favour. 

From morning till night the scene of buetle and preparation 
went on, and when darkness fell the whole host had embarked. 
Every ship was ordered to bear a light, and a huge lantern was 
hoisted at the masthead of the Mora, the duke's own ship, and 
orders were issued that all yessels ehoold follow the light 
The Mora, however, was aqmck sailer, and was nob, like the other 
vessels, deeply laden down with horses and men. When day- 
light broke, therefore, she had so far outstripped the rest that 
no other sail was in sight, and she anchored until the fleet came 
up, when the voyage was continued, and at nine on the morn- 
ing of Thursday the 28th of September the Normans landed on 
English soil, near the village of Pevensey. 

The landing was unopposed; the honsecarls were away 
north with their king, the levies were scattered to their 
homes. To the surprise of the Normans who landed in battle 
array no armed man was to be seen. Parties of mounted men 
at once examined the country for miles round, but without find- 
ing signs of the defending army they expected to meet On 
the following morning a small force was left in the Koman for- 
tifications near Pevensey to guard the ships, hauled up on the 
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beach, from &lUck, and the duke with his &Tmy marched away 
aloDg the £oman road to Hastings, where William eBtabliehed 
hie heKdqnartere and resolved to await the approach of the army 
of England. A wooden caatle was raised on the height, and 
the country for miles round was harried by the Norman horse. 
Every house was given to the flames; men were slain, women 
and children taken aa slaves, and the destruction was so com- 
plete that it seemed as if it had been done with the deliberate 
purpose of forcing Harold to come down and give battla 

No sooner did Harold hear the news that the Normans had 
landed and were harrying the land than he ordered the hall to 
be cleared aod issued a siunmona for the assembly of a Gemot, 
and in an hour an assemblage of all the thanes gathered at 
York was held ID the hall that had so shortly before been the 
scene of peaceful feasting. Harold proclaimed to them the news 
he had heard, aod called upon them to arm and call together 
their levies for the defence of England. An enthusiastic reply 
was given. Aa the men of the South had crushed the invaders 
of the North, so would the men of the North assist to repel 
the invasion of the South. Morcar and Edwin promised solemnly 
to lead the forces of Northumbria and Mercia to London without 
a day's delay, and though Harold trusted his brothers-in-law 
but little, he hoped they would have to yield to the patriotic 
spirit of the thanea and to play their-part as Englishmea 

An honr later messengers started on horseback for the South, 
bidding all men to assemble at London to fight for home and 
freedom against the foreign invader, and orders were issued 
that the troops who had fought at Stamford Bridge should 
march at daybreak. As soon as the councQ was over Wulf 
mounted his horse and rode at full speed to Helmsley. He 
had each day ridden over to see Osgod, who in his anxiety for 
a rapid cure was proving himself a most amenable patient, and 
was strictly carrying out the prescriptions of the monk who had 
taken charge of him and of other wounded who were lying in 
im) Y 
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the Tillage. He was asleep on a rongh pallet when Wnlf 
entered. 

" A pest upon the Norman I" he exclaimed angrily when he 
heard Wulfs news. "He might have given me a week longer 
at any rate. I am feeling mightily better already, for to-day 
the monk has bandaged my arm, and that bo tight as almost 
to numb it, But that I care little for, as be has now Uken off that 
bow-string which was cutting it« way into the flesh. He told 
me that everything depended upon my keeping absolutely quiet 
for another week, for the slightest exertion might make the 
wound break out afresh, and that if it hurst there would be 
but a poor chance for m& Well, I must travel in a waggon 
instead of on horseback" 

"You will do nothing of the sort, Osgod; I absolutely 
forbid it It would be an act of sheer madness. Besides, you 
would be useless at present even if you went south, while if 
you rest here for three or four weeks you may he able to take 
part in some of the battles; and, moreover, it may be weeks 
before Harold moves against the Normans. At any rate, it is 
out of the question that you should move at present I am 
not going to have you risk your life by such folly." 

Osgod was silent for a minute or two and then said, "Well, 
master, I must obey your orders, but never before did I feel it 
so hard a thing to do." 

"It is for your own good and mine, Osgod. I am not going 
to lose so faithful a follower, and would rather do without you 
for two months than for all my life. But now I must be going, 
for I shall ride on ahead so as to go down to Steyning and 
fetch our men. I was before sorry that, owing to my being 
here, they did not come down with the king; now I am glad, 
for I might have lost half of them, while as it is 1 shall have 
a hundred men as good as his own to help to fill up the ranks 
of Harold's housecarls, besides the general levy of my tenants." 

On his march south Harold was joined by large numbers 
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of men. The news of the destruction of the army of Harold 
Hardrada had excited the greatest enthusiasm, and the thanes 
presented themselves as a rule with more than the number of 
men they were bound to farnisb. Wulf rode on fast to London. 
As soon 66 he arrired there he went to the armourer's shop. 
Ulred paused at his work as he entered. "Welcome back," 
my lord Wulf I" he said. "So you have come safe through the 
two great battles in the North. Has Oagod fared equally well, 
I see that you have come without llimi" 

"Ifot equally well, Ulred. He fought with me at Falford 
and received no serious hurt, but at Stamford Bridge he was 
wounded so sorely that for a time we thought it would go hard 
with him; but he has rallied and is doing well, and save that 
he will come home without bis left arm, he will, I trust, soon 
be recovered. No man fought more stoutly than he did at 
Stamford Bridge, and the king himself noticed his valour. 
Although his wound was but five days' old when we started, 
fae would have come south at once if I would have suffered 
him, though be must assuredly have been carried the whole 
way in a litter. It troubled him greatly to hear that we should 
be face to face with the Normans, and be not there to strike a 
blow for England." 

" I am glad to hear that the boy lives," the armourer eatd; 
"for indeed when I saw you alone my first thoughts were that 
he had fought his last battle. We have terrible news from the 
South. The Normans are plundering and slaying from Beachy 
Head well-nigh to Dover, and the people are flying before 
them in crowds. However, matters will be changed as soon as 
the king returns to town. London will send her militia in full 
strength, and we hew that the thanes of the West are hurrying 
hither. 'Tia a pity indeed that Harold was drawn off north, 
for had he been here the Normans would have had to fight 
their best before they established themselves on our shores." 

" They could have landed in any case, Ulred. It was not the 
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KiDg of Norway aod Toatig, but the impatiencs of our sailuni 
ftnd troops, that left oar shoros uognarded. Harold tried his 
best to keep them together, but in vain. However, they rallied 
quickly when they heard of the landing in the North, and are 
coming in freely now." 

" Will the troops of Northumbria be here V 

" I doubt it greatly, Ulred. They are not true men, Edwin 
and Morcar; they surrendered York before an arrow was shot 
against its walls, and received Harold Hardrada as their king. 
They would be equally willing to acknowledge William of 
Normandy bo that they might but preserve their earldoms 
under him. They have promised to send their whole forces 
forward without delay, but I have no behef that they will be 
here. I am going to Steyning as soon as I have eaten a meal 
and rested for a few hours. I shall miss Osgod sorely. I trust 
that it will not be long before I have him by my sid&" 

"When will the acmy be back here, master!" 

" In three days at most, I imagine. There will be but short 
stay here before Harold marches south to meet the Normans. 
The news of the wanton destruction they are making has 
roused him to fury, and he will assuredly lose no time, even 
though he have but half the force of England behind him." 

"It is as well to have something to fall back on," the 
armourer said. " It is not by one battle that England is to be 
conquered, and even if we lose the first we may gain the 
second. We can stand the loss better than the Normans, for 
doubtless William has brought all his strength with him, and 
if beaten must make his way back to his ships, while Harold 
would in a short time find himself at the head of a larger army 
than that with which he may first meet them. Was the 
slaughter as great as they say at Stamford Bridge!" 

"It was terrible, Ulred; and though the Norsemen suffered 
vastly more than we did, the ranks of the houaecarls, on whom 
the brunt of the fighting fell, have been sorely thinned. We 
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sUall feel tbeJr loss when we meet the Normans. Against their 
heavily-armed troops and their squadrons of knights and hoise- 
men one of the Thiogmen was worth three untried pe&sants. 
Had we but half the number of our foe, and that half all 
housccarls, I ebould not for a moment doubt the issua" 

" London will put a stroag body in the field, and though we 
have not the traiuing of the Thingmen you may trust us to 
fight sternly. Master "Wulf ; and if we are beaten I will war- 
rant that there will not be many of us to bring the tidings 
back." 

"Of that I am sure, Ulred. The citizens have more to lose 
and better know what they are fighting for than the country 
levies, and aa yon say, I am sure they will do their part stoutly. 
Well, I must stay here no longer. I shall sleep for two or three 
hours, and then take a fresh horse from the king's stable and 
to-morrow shall be at Steyning. By nightfall I shall be on my 
way back with every man on the estate, a hundred and fifty 
besides the housecarls, and two days' march will bring us here 
again. Ulf is well, I hopel I do not see him." 

" He has but carried home some arms I have been mending. 
We are working night and day; since the news that the 
Normans had landed came, there has been no thought of bed 
among the armourers and smiths of Westminster and London. 
Each man works until he can work no longer, then throws him- 
self down for two or three hours' sleep, and then wakes up to 
work again; and so it will be till the army has moved south 
with most of ua in its ranks." 

Wnlf reached Steyning soon after daybreak, and as soon as 
the news that he had arrived went round, the tenants flocked 
in. His coming had been anxiously expected, for the alarm 
caused by the incuisiona all over the coantiy by the Norman 
horse was intense; and although, so far, none had come west of 
Beachy Head, there was a general feeling that at any moment 
they might make their appearance. The news, therefore, that 
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Harold waa marching south with his army, and that all were 
to share in a pitched battle with the invader instead of being 
alaaghtered on their hearthstones, caused a deep feeling of satis- 
faction. Wulf gave orders that every man should assemble in 
fighting array at noon, and that if, later on, news came that 
the enemy were approaching, the bouses were to be deserted, 
the stacks fired, and, driving the cattle before them, the women 
and children should cross the hills and take shelter in the great 
forest beyond. A few of the older men who were unfit to take 
part in a long day's fighting were to aid the women in their 
work. 

The arms of all the men were carefully inspected, and the 
weapons remaining in the armoury served out to those worst 
provided. At one o'clock the force marched off, Wulf riding 
at the head of the hundred housecarls, while the tenants, a 
hundred and fifty strong, followed in good order. Each man 
carried six days' provisions. They camped that night in a 
forest twenty miles from Steyning, marched thirty miles the 
next day, and early the following morning joined the great 
array that was gathering on the hills south of Iiondon. To hia 
great pleasure Wulf found that Beorn had arrived the day 
before with bis levy. They had not met since they had returned 
from the North with Harold. 

" So you have been up there again, Wulf, and fought at Ful- 
ford and Stamford Bridge. It was very unlucky I was not in 
London when the army marched north; but I received no 
summons, and heard nothing of it until the king was well on 
his march. None of the thanes along the south coast were 
summoned." 

" So 1 heard, Beom. I fancy the king thought that in case 
of a landing by the Normans the men near the coast would 
all be wanted to help take the women and cattle to places of 
security." 

" No doubt that was the reason," Beom said. " At any rate, 
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I am sorry I miseed the fight at Stamford Bridge. The other 
seenu to have been a bad affair." 

" Very bad ; we suffered terribly. So macb bo, indeed, that 
the earh will have a good excuse for not getting their levies 
together in time for the battle with the Normans." 

"They are false loons," Beom said; "and brothers-iu-hiw as 
they are of bis, it would have been well had the king after 
Stamford Bridge had their heads smitten off for their traitorous 
surrender to the Norsemen." 

"I have no doubt they will hold aloof now, Beom, until they 
see how matters go in the South, and if we are worst«d they 
will hasten to make their peace with William, and to swear to 
be his liegemen, just as iJiey swore to be liegemen to Harold 
Hardrada. But they will find out their mistake in the end. 
William baa promised to divide England among his needy 
adventurers if he wins, and Edwin and Morcar will very speedily 
fiud that they will not, in that case, be allowed to keep half 
the country as their share." 

It was a great host that was gathered ready for the march 
south. Gurth had bronght down the fighting men of East 
Anglia; the thanes of the West were there with their tenants; 
the Bishop of Winchester, Harold's uncle, not only brought the 
tenante of the church lands, but he himself with twelve of bis 
monks had put on armour under their monkish robes. The 
Abbot of Peterborough headed a contingent from the Fen 
Country; the men of London under the sheriff of the Mid 
Saxons were there, and prepared to die in defence of the royal 
standard, which it was the special privilege of London to guard. 
In the Abbey of Westminster, where Harold had received his 
crown, and in every church of London, mass was celebrated 
day and night, and was attended by crowds of troops and 
citizens. 

Harold himself snatched a day from the cares of preparation 
to visit Waltham, the abbey that he had founded, and in which 
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he had taken so lively an interest, and there earnestly prayed 
for victoiy, vitb th« vow that did he conquer in the strife he 
would regard himself as God's ransomed servant, and would 
throughout his life specially devote himself to His service. A 
day or two after Wulf'e arnval in Loudon a messenger came 
from William of Normandy calling upon Harold to come down 
from his throne, and to become, as he had sworn to he, the 
duke's man. Harold in reply sent back a full answer to William's 
claims. He admitted that Edward had promised the crown to 
William, but he said that according to the law of England a 
man might at any time revoke his will, and this Edward bad 
done, and had named him as his successor. As to the oath he 
himself had sworn, he muntained that it was an extorted oath, 
and therefore of no binding force. Finally, he offered rich 
gifts to William if he would depart quietly, but added that if 
he was bent on war he would meet him in battle on the coming 
Saturday. 

It is probable that William's insolent message was meant to 
have the effect of inducing Harold to march against him. 
The Norman position was a very strong one, and had been 
carefully fortified, and he hoped that Harold would attempt to 
storm it Gurth ui^d his brother to remain in London, while 
he himself went with the army to battle. A large number of 
the levies had as yet not come in, and with these, should the 
first battle he unsuccessful, another army could be gathered to 
continue the struggle. Moreover, whether the oath Harold 
had sworn was binding or not, be had sworn, and it were 
better that anoUier who was perfectly free in hia conscience 
should lead the English to battle. 

Then, too, Gurth urged, if be himself was slun, it would 
matter comparatively little, while Harold's death would jeopar- 
dize the whole kingdom. He prayed him therefore to st&y in 
London, and to gather another and greater force, and to lay 
waste the whole land between London and the coast, so that 
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the Normans, whether ancceBsful or not in their first battle, 
would be starved into a departure from the land. Th« counsel 
of Garth was approved of hy the thanes, but Harold rejected 
it He declared (hat he would never let his brothers and 
friends go forth to danger on his behalf while ha himself drew 
back from facing it, neither could he bring himself to harm the 
lands or the goods of any Englishmaa 

For six dvf» Harold remained in London wuting, but in 
vain, for the forces from the North to join him, and on the 
Thursday morning set out with his army in order to meet the 
invaders on the day he had named. Accounts differ very widely 
as to the strength of that army. Norman writers, in order 
to glorify their own victory, speak of it as one of prodigioos 
numbers. English writers, on the other hand, endeavour to 
explain the defeat by minimising the namber of those who 
followed Harold's standard Donbtleaa the English kin^ 
knowing the proved valour of his housecarls, and fresh from 
the crushing defeat inflicted on the Norsemen, considered the 
numbers to be sufficient Hie military genius was unquestion- 
able, and next only to William the Norman he was regarded 
as the greatest general in Europe. As there was no occasion 
for haste so long as the Normans remained at Hastings he 
would not have moved forward with a force he deemed insuf- 
ficient, when he knew that in another week ite numbers would 
have been doubled. 

On the day that the king made his last visit to Waltham, 
Wulf rode over to Croydon in compliance with an entreaty he 
received from Edith. 

"When does the army march?" she asked anxiously as she 
entered. 

"The day after to-morrow, lady," 

"And my lord goes with itt" 

"He does. I myself Uiink that Garth's counsel was good, 
and that it were best for England tJiat he remained at West- 
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miDBt«r; and yet I can understand well that he himself woald 
feel it « shame did be remain behind," 

"I feel sore misgivings," Edith said, buTBting into tears. 
" When he marched north against the Ring of Norway and 
Tostig I felt no doubt be would return Tictorious; but night 
after night I have had evil dreams, and though I pray con- 
tinually my spirit baa no relief. I have never feared for him 
before. I havo always felt sure that whoever died Harold 
would be spared for the sake of England, but I have no 
such feeling now. It seems to me that I sacrificed him and 
myself in vain when I bade him leave me and marry the sister 
of tho Northern earls. No good haa come of it They ate 
behaving now as traitors, and he has Tost his life's happiness. 
And yet I did it for the besL" 

" It was a noble sacrifice, lady, and come what may you have 
no cause to r^ret it" 

"The queen is not with him," Edith said hitteiiy. 

" No, she is at Oxford You mast not think, lady, that Uie 
king has been unhappy since he came to the throne. He has 
been so incessantly occupied with work that be has had no 
time for domestic happiness, even if it had been within his 
reach. His thoughts are ever on England, and he has no thought 
of self. Labouring ever for the good of bis subjects, be has his 
happiness alike in their love, and in the knowledge that he is 
doing all that man can for their welfare. If he dies, he will 
die the death not only of a soldier but of the noblest king that 
ever sat on the English throne, and at all times he will be en- 
shrined in the hearts of the English people, whether Normans 
or Englishmen reign over the land." 

"That is true, and I must take comfort fromit, Wulf; but it 
was not for tbia that I sent for you, but to ask you where the 
battle is likely to be fought" • 

" Near Hastings, assuredly," Wulf replied. 

"I shall travel south to-morrow. I have had a i 
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from the king prajring me to see him, but that would be too 
much for me. He is another woman's husband and I d&re 
not meet him, it were sin for me to do bo; but I would fun be 
nearer to the scene of battle, so that in a few hours I might 
journey there, in order that, if my lord dies, I might see 
him once again. I know the superior of a convent at Lewes, 
and there I will betake myself. Thence, as I believe, it 
is some sixteen miles to Hastings, and so far as I have 
heard the Norman plunderers have not gone so far west. 
Should aught happen to htm, will you send a speedy messenger 
to me!" 

" Shoold I live through the fight I will do so, lady, but even 
shonld I not return the news will travel swiftly; but God for- 
fend that so great a loss should fall upon England." 

"Amen," Ddith murmured, "and yet I fear. Thanks, 
Wulf, for coming, perchance we may not meet agaia I am 
thinking of entering a convent, probably that at Lewes. The 
stmggle and pain here is well-nigh too great for me, but in the 
walls of a cloister I may find peace. If my fears are fulfilled I 
shall assuredly do this, and when I retnm to the convent 1 
shall leave it no more. My life is over. I have a happy past 
to look back upon, in that am blest, and shall be happier than 
those who have no snch consolation. Moreover, I can still be 
proud of Harold, and may love him as I might love the memory 
of a husband who is lost, God bless you, Wulf, and protect 
you through the coming battlel" 

Wulf rode sadly back to the camp. Although he had denied 
it to Edith, he could not but admit to himself that the sacrifice 
that she and Harold had made had, so far, been unavailing. It 
bad failed to draw the Northern earls closer to the king. The 
marriage had been productive of no happinesa to Harold, and 
the only reward he had gained had been in the sympathy of 
the people, who knew well enough that he had sacrificed his 
love for the good of his country. 
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The army marched rapidly. Beom and Wulf rode together, 
and talked over the chances of the conuDg battle^ 

" I cannot blame Harold for not remiuniDg behind," Wulf 
said, " though it were cert&inl; more politic for him to have 
stayed in Loudon. As he could not do so, I think it would 
have been well bad he bidden Gurth remain behind to gather 
another army with which to meet the Normans should we be 
defeated; or if he could not spare Garth he might hare left 
Leofric behind. It is assuredly a mistake for the three brothers 
all to come, for shuuld alt fall England would do longer have a 
head." 

" Surely no such misfortDne as that will befall us, Wulf." 

" I know not They will fight side by side, and should one 
fall all may perish together. One at least ought to remain 
behind It matters not how many of us are killed, so that one 
of Godwin's sons is left to rally the kingdom. Yon may be 
sure that if we are conquered the victors will be in but poor 
condition to meet another foe; but if there is no one to gather 
an army and unite all England against the Normans they will 
eat US up piecemeal" 

"We must not think of so terrible a thing, Wulf. It is not 
like you to look at the dark side. Why, wheu we were in 
Wales, and in as bad a plight as could well be, you always 
made light of danger, and managed affairs as if we were certain 
to succeed. Why should we be defeated t Why should the 
king be killedt He went through the terrible fight at Stamford 
Bridge without a scratch. We have seen the Normans at work, 
and know that they are not such terrible fellows ; and as for 
their duke, I would assuredly rather meet him in battle, doughty 
as he may be, than have faced Harold Uardrada with his two- 
handed a word." 

"I have every hope of winning the day, Beom, bat sUU I 
do regret much that Gurth and Leofric are both here. Do you 
remember that in Wales we agreed that it was always well 
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to have a way of retreat in case of defeati Well, I feel that 
defeat this time will mean not only the defeat of an army but 
the niiu of England." 

On Friday afternoon the army reached rising ground near 
the village of Senlac, which Harold had beforehand fixed npon 
as the place where he would give battle to the invaders. Kent 
and Sussex he knew well. They had been the home of his 
family, and be owned vast estates there. Doubtless in the long 
weeks of waiting for the coming of the Norman fleet he had 
fixed upon this spot as one well suited for a battle. It was 
necessary that the English should fight on the defensive. The 
Normans were strong in cavalry, while the English were un- 
accustomed to fight on horseback, and would have been at a 
grievous disadvantage had they attacked the enemy. 

The hill ofi'ered many advantages to a force standing on the 
defensive. The great eastern road passed close to its foot, and 
its possession barred the passage of the invaders in that direc- 
tion. The gronnd between it and the sea was marshy and 
broken, and its occupation by anEnglish force left the Normans 
no choice but to come out and attack thent 

The sides were steep and the ground rose rapidly in the rear, 
BO that the Norman cavalry could not attack from behind. It 
was, indeed, a sort of peninsula running southward from the 
main range of hills. 

The moment the troops reached the ground the royal stan- 
dard was planted, and the men set to work to fell trees and 
to form a triple palisade along the accessible sides of the 
hills. The force at Harold's command must have been far 
nearer to the estimate given of its strength by the English 
chroniclers than by the Normans, for the space occupied was 
insufficient for the standing room of such an army as that 
enumerat«d by the latter writers. 

Harold relied almost entirely upon the housecarls. The 
levies might be brave, but they were ondisciplined, and might 
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easily be thrown into disorder; they would, too, be impatient 
onder the tri&l of a long day's battle. It is even aaid that he 
sent away some of tbo ill-armed leries, who came flocking in 
from the country round, eag«r to revenge the injuries leceired 
at the hands of the Normans. It was upon the shield- wall, the 
favourite formation of the English, that he relied to win the 
battla It was their national mode of fighting. It was that 
in which Alfred had led the Saxons to victory over the Uanes. 
It was that in which they clashed against the shield-wall of 
Norway and shattered it, and he might well hope that the 
barons of Normandy and the adventurers from all parts of 
Europe who fought under William's banner might well try in 
vain to break it. 

In the evening a messenger arrived from William, again 
bidding Harold resign the kingdom or meet the duke in single 
combat, the crown of England to be the prize of the victor. 
Harold refused the challenge. He had proved his personal 
courage too often for it to be supposed that be declined from 
any feeling of cowardice, but he knew well that the issue could 
not be thus decided. Were he to fall, the people would still 
refuse to accept William as their king; were William to fall, 
the host that had gathered for the plunder of England would 
still give battle. Nothing was therefore to be gained by the 
proposed combat. 



CHAPTER XXL 
RASTIMOS. 

THE fiction of the Norman historians, that while the Normans 
passed the night preceding the battle in prayer, the Eng- 
lish spent it in feasting, is even more palpably absurd than the 
many Other falsehoods invented for the purpose of damaging 
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tbe character of Harold. The English army had marched 
Dearly seventy miles in the course of two days, and had in 
addition laboured incessantly for many hours in erecting tiie 
palisades and in di^ng ditches. We may be enre that after two 
anch days the great mass of the army lay down dog-tired 
directly their work was done, and slept till morning. Harold 
and his thanes had shared in their labours, and knowing the 
terrible work that awaited them in the morning, would most 
surely be disposed to get as long a sleep as possible to prepare 
for it. 

But^hat is most opposed to the Norman story is the fact that 
Harold wai a sincerely and deeply religious man, far more so 
than his rival. The life of the one man was in accordance with 
his professions — he was gentle and merciful, ever ready to for- 
give his enemies, averse to bloodshed, and so tnie a friend of 
the church that the whole of the prelates and clergy set the 
interdict of the pope at naught for his sake. The only excep- 
tion in his clemency to the conquered was in the case of the 
Welsh, and in this instance the stem measures he adopted 
were in the end the most merciful No oaths could bind these 
marauders, and the stem punishment he infiicted was the means 
of procuring for the West of England a respite from their in- 
corxionB that lasted for three generations. 

William of Normandy, on the contrary, was absolutely mer- 
ciless in warfare. He was not cruel for the sake ai cruelty, but 
where he deemed that the policy demanded it, he was ruthless, 
and spared neither age nor sex. He was lavish to the church, 
but it was raUier becanse he needed and obtained its aid than 
from any feeling of real piety. 

In point of ability, both civil and military, the Duke of Nor- 
mandyand Harold of England wer« perhaps about equal; in point 
of nobility of character there was no comparison between them. 
We may be sure that the night before the battle Harold prayed 
as earnestly as be had prayed at Waltham for the aid of Heaven. 
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Wulf and Beorn lay down among th« thanes, after Harold, 
sitting with them round a fire, had explained his plans for the 
battle. So calmly and confidently did he apeak, and so strong 
was their position, that even those who had, like Wulf, doubt«d 
the wisdom of an advance until the whole force of England had 
assembled, now felt something like aa assurance of victory, and 
all lay down to sleep with the belief that the victory at Stam- 
ford Bridge would be repeated 

On waking, Wulf visited his men. They wero already astir, 
and he was astounded at seeing among them the towering 
figure of Osgod. 

"Why, what means this, Osgod)" he exclaimed. "Did 1 
not order you to rest quietly at Yorkt" 

" That did you, my lord," Osgod said, " and no man obeys 
your orders more readily than I, and anything that yon bid me 
do I am willing to do if possible; but in this it was not possible, 
for I could not remain at York, either in rest or quiet I should 
have had fevor in my blood, and would by this time have been 
lying as deep in the earth as Harold of Norway hiuiselL There- 
fore, in order to get the rest and quiet you had ordered, it was 
necessary for me to come south. As you had left me well 
supplied with money, I was able to do so in comfort, and thoogh 
I could well enough walk I have bad myself carried in a Utter 
by easy stages. I reached London on Wednesday night, having 
been a fortnight on the way, and I arrived here an hour since. 
Each day I walked a little, so as to keep my health and exercise 
my limbs, and so well have I sacceeded that my wound has well- 
nigh healed; and although I doubt whether I shall be able to 
use a heavy axe, I trust I shall be able to strike hard enough 
with the right hand to split a few Norman holms." 

"But the exertion may set your wounds bleeding afresh, 
Osgod," Wulf said, unable to repress a smile at Osgod's argu- 
ment. 

" Melhinks there is no fear of that The most nights I have 
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slept at monuteriee, and have iDquired from the monks, whum 
I told that I must needs etaud b; four side to-day, whether I 
should be fit They eaid at first that there would be some risk 
ID the matter, but that if I continued to take rest and quiet as 
I was doing, and the wound continued to heal favourably, it 
was possible, if I abstained from actual fighting, I might do so; 
but of late they have spoken more confidently. I told the 
monk who seared my arm to do it heartily, for a little pain 
more or less was of small account, so that he made a good job 
of it. And so, what with the rest and quiet and my mind being 
at ease, it went on ea well that a monk who examined it at 
Westminster oD Wednesday evening told me that save for the 
healing of the skio the wound was pretty nigh cured, and that 
he thought there was no chance whatever of its breaking out 
^resh. He bandaged it tightly to prevent any rush of blood 
into the veins, and though when I drove an aze just now into 
that stump yonder, I felt that I had not got back my strength 
fully, I expect when I warm to the work I sliall strike as 
strongly as most." 

" Well, at any rate you must take care of yourself, Osgod. 
You can aid me in keeping our men steady, but I charge you 
not to fight yourself unless you see the line waver. Then yon 
can, of course, throw yourself into the fray." 

" I will keep myself back for that, master; but I am sure we 
shall all have to do our best before simset, and as all will be 
risking their lives there is no reason why I should not do so 
as well as the rest." 

The troops made a hearty breakfast from the food they 
carried, and quenched their thirst at the little stream that rau 
down by the side of the slope, then they were told off to the 
ground they were to occupy. 

At nine in the morning the vanguard of the Norman army 
appeared over the brow of a rise, and the English at once took 
up Uieir positions. In the centre were the housec&rls of the 
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royal houu and those of the thanes, together with the men of 
Kent, whose right it was ever to be in the front of a battle, and 
the London citizens under their sheriff; All these were armed 
and attired like the housecaria In the centra of this array 
flew the royal standard, and around it were the three loyai 
brothers, ^Ifwig their imcle, with his monk's cowl over his 
helmet, aud their nephew, Hakon, the son of Sweyn. The 
housecarls were in a triple lina To the left and right of them 
were the levies, as brave as their more heavily armed comrades, 
but altogether without discipline, and lumed in the most primi- 
tive manner. A few only carried sworda or axes, the majority 
had spears or javelins. Many had only forks or sharp stakes, 
while some carried stone hanmiera and axes, such as were used 
by their primitive ancestors. 

As the Norman army wound down from the opposite hill and 
formed up in the order of battle, Harold rode along in front of 
hia line exhorting all to stand firm. 

"They were there," he eaid, "to defend their countiy, and 
to defend their country they had but to hold the hilL Were 
they steadfast and tirm they could assuredly resist the attack 
of this host who came to capture and plunder England." 

The order in which the Ifonnans prepared for battle was 
similar to that of the English. Both commanders had been 
well informed by spies of the strength and position of their 
opponents, and the duke placed his tried Norman troops in the 
centre to match themselves against the English housecarla 
Hia Breton contingent was on his left, while on the right 
were the French, the Flemings, and the other foreign adven- 
turera who had come to fight under his banner. In the front 
line were the archers and slingers, who were to open the battle 
and shake the line of the defenders. Behind these came the 
infantry, who were to hew down the palieades and clear a way 
for the oavalry charge full into the centre of the English hoet 

A Norman t^un^>et give the signal for the commencement 
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of the battle, snd the ftrchera along the whole line poured ft 
■torm of lUTOWB into the English. It wu onaDBwered, for there 
were few bowmen among the defenders of the hill, and the 
dietauce iras too great for the javeliQ-meD to horl their missilea. 
After the archera had shot several voUeyi of arrows the; fell 
back, and ^e infantry advanced against the hill ; but before they 
did so Taillifer, a Nonnao minstrel, dashed forward on horse- 
back, and sparring up the ascent, tossing his sword in the air 
and catching it as it fell, rode up to the English line. One 
roan he pierced with a lance, another he cut down with his 
sword, and then fell dead under the blow of a heavy aza 
This mad exploit had scarce terminated when the Norman 
infantry advanced up the hilL They were greeted with a 
shower of stones and javelins, which slew many, but with un- 
broken front they pressed upwards until they reached the 
palisada Here a desperate struggle began. The Norman 
sword and spear were met by the axes of the housooaria, and 
the clubs, spears, and forks of the levies. In vain Norman, Breton, 
Frenchmen, and Fleming strove to break the English line. 
The high position of the defenders gave them a great advantage 
over their assiulants, among whose crowded ranks the javelin- 
men did great execution, while the Normans conld receive 
little aid from their archers. Both sides fought with obsti- 
nate valour. The Norman battle-cry was "Qod help usl" the 
I^glish "God Ahnighty and the Holy CrossI" The Utter 
invocation being to the reUc at Waltham, which was the king's 
special object of devotion. 

WiUt jeering cries too they greeted the efforts of their assail- 
ants to cross the palisade and break their Una At last the 
Norman infantry fell back broken and baffled, having sufTeFod 
terrible loss, and now the knights and horsemen, who formed 
the backbone of WiUiam's army, rode up the hilL llie duke 
himself, as well as his brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeau, who 
fought beside him, had laid aside their Norman swords, and 
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were armed with heavy maces, weapons aa formidable as the 
English oze. But the Talour of the horBemoo, the Btreogth 
of their armoor, the length of their lances, and the weight of 
their horses, availed no more against the shield-wall of the 
hoQsecarls than the infantry had done. The superior height 
and strength of the English, and the sweep of their terrible 
battle-axes, counterbalanced the advantage th« horses afforded 
to the Normans, and the hitherto irresistible chivalry of Kor- 
mandy and France were, for the first time, dashed backwards 
by trained infantry. 

In front of the English line the groand was thickly covered 
with fallen men and horses. There were but few wounded 
among them, for where the English axe fell, whether on hor«e 
or rider, it did its work thoroughly. But the English, too, had 
suffered. The action of swinging the axe with both arms 
above the head left the neck and upper part of the body ex- 
posed, and many had fallen pierced through and through by 
the Norman spears. A great shout of triumph rose from the 
English line as the Norman horsemen, unable to do more, fell 
sullenly back down the hill. As in the centre the king with 
his thanes and housecarls had repelled the attack of the Nor- 
mans, BO on the flanks the English levies hod held their ground 
against the Bretons and French ; but, carried away by th«r 
exultation, the levies on the right, forgetful of Harold's express 
orders that no man was to stir from his place until he himself 
gave the signal for pursuit, broke their line, and rushing down 
the hill fell on the retreating Bretons. 

Unable to withstand the onslaught, and already disheartened 
by their failnre, the Bretons fled in wild alarm, and rushing 
towards the centre for protection threw the Normuia also into 
confusion. The panic spread rapidly, the host wavered, and 
had already begun to fly, when William, throwing off his hel- 
met, rode among them, and exhorting some and striking others 
with a lance he had caught up, at last restored order, and the 
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Breton infantiy rallied and fell apon their purBoers, kUling 
many and driving the rest back up the bill 

Again the Nonnan infantry and caralry together kdvKnced 
ap the hill, and the terrible struggle recominenced. William 
and his brother the bishop performed prodigies of valour, but 
not less valiantly fought Harold of England and his brothers. 
The palisade was by this time destroyed in many places, and 
desperate hand-to-hand contests now took p1ac& Gutting his 
way through meaner foes the duke strove to reach the royal 
standard and encounter Harold himself. He was nearing his 
goal, when Gurth sprang forward, eager above all things to 
protect Harold from harm. He hurled a javelin at William, 
but the dart struck the Norman's horse only, and it fell beneath 
him. William leapt to his feets and springing upon Gurtli smote 
with bis heavy mace full on his helmet, and the noble Earl of 
East Anglia fell dead at fais feet Almost at the same moment 
fais brother Leofwio, fighting sword in hand, was slain. But 
the fall of the two royal brothers in no way changed the fate of 
the battle. The men of Kent and Essex, furious at the fall of 
their heloved earls, fought even more fiercely than before to 
avenge their deatha 

William had remounted, but his second horse was also slain. 
Eustace of Boulogne offered him his horse, and himself mount- 
ing that of one of his followers they fell t(^ther upon the 
English line, but all the valour of the duke and his chivalry 
failed to break it On the French left the Bretons had, indeed, 
succeeded in completely destroying the palisade, but the levies 
stood firm, and no impression was made apon their solid line. 
The attack had failed, and even William saw that it was hope- 
less any more to hurl his troops against the shield-wait, but 
the manner in which the EDglisb irregulars had been induced 
to break their array led him to try by a feigned retreat to 
induce them to repeat their error. While the fight yet raged 
around him he sent orders to the Bretons to turn and flee, 
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ftud then if the defendera pursued them to turn upon them 
while he ordered a portion of his Nornuui force to make strught 
for the gap as soon u the English left their posts. 

The fitratagem wu BuccessfuL Again with exalting shonts 
the levies ponred out in porsuit of the Brebins. These fled 
for some distance, and Uien suddenly turning fell on tJieir 
pursuers. Ill-armed and ondiacipliDed as the levies were, and 
unable to wibhatand the attack of such overwhelming numbers, 
they bore themselves gallantly. One party took possession of 
a small outlying hill, and with showers of darts and stones 
they killed or drove off all who attacked them. The greater 
part, however, made their way to broken ground to the west 
of the hill, and made a stand on the steep bank of a small 
ravina The French horsemen cbargbg down upon them, 
unaware of the existence of the ravine, fell into it, and were 
slaughtered in such numbers by the knives and spears of the 
English diat the ravine was well-nigh filled up with their dead 
bodies. 

But gallantly as the levies had retrieved their error, it was a 
fatal one. As soon as they had left their line, the Normans 
told off for the duty pressed into the gap, and were followed 
by the whole of their main body, and thus the English lost the 
advantage of position, and the contending hosts faced each oUier 
on the hill, the ground now occupied by the Normans being 
somewhat higher than that on which the housecarls stood. It 
was now about three in the afternoon, and the fight had been 
raging for six hours, but though thus outflanked and the order 
of their battle destroyed, the veterans of Harold showed neither 
alarm nor discouragement Their formation was changed, the 
shield-wall still faced the Normans, and for a time every effort 
to break it failed. 

In vain the Norman cavalry charged down upon it, in vain 
their duke plied his terrible mace. Occasionally men worn 
oat by the long defensive battle sprang from the English ranks 
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and engaged knight or bftron hand to hand. All along the line 
such single-handed conflicta were going on, and the roar of 
battle was as loud and fierce bb at the beginning of the day. 
So for three more hours the fight weut on; with diminishing 
numbers, but with undiminished bravery the Knglish still held 
their ground, and as twilight was now closing in, it seemed as 
if they wonld maintain it till nightfall. Then WilUam ordered 
ap his archers again, bade them shoot their arrows high into 
the air, so that they should fall among 1^ king and his thanes 
grouped round the standard. 

The effect was terrible. Through helm and ahonlder^ard 
the arrows made tbeir way; the soldiers held their shields above 
their heads, hut the thanes had no such protection. Harold 
glanced up for a moment, and as if directed by the hand of 
fate an arrow struck him full in the eye, and he tell prostrate 
as if struck by a thunderbolt A cry of horror and dismay 
borst from the thanes around him, but there was no time for 
the indnlgence of griet The Normans too had seen ^le king 
fall, and with shouts of triumph a body of knights tried to 
force their way in to take possession of his body. But so 
long as an Englishman could swing axe this was not to be, ' 
and the assault was repulsed as others had bean befora 
Nor, when the news of Harold's fall spread, did the brave 
housecarla lose heart, but sternly and obstinately as ever held 
together. 

At last the Normans burst in at the centre, each baron and 
knight striving to be the first to pluck down the standards, 
the one the king's own cognizance, the other the national 
banner, that waved side by side. One after another the thanes 
were smitten down. Not one asked for quarter, not one turned 
his back upon the foe^ 

Beora and Wnlf had, throngh the long fight, stood dde by 
aide, and the watchfulness with which they guarded each other 
had carried tfaem so far unharmed through iL 
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"It is all over now, Beom," Wulf said, "Bnt it ia not hard 
to die^ for with Harold the cause of England is lost." 

" At any rate we will sell our lives dearly," Beom said, ae ho 
Btnick a Norman knight from his horse. But they were the 
lasL defenders of the standards, and the end was at hand. Blows 
rained down npon them. Beom was beaten on to one knee; 
WuU was so exhausted by his exertions that he could scarce 
swing his axe, when a Norman baron pressed his horse through 
the throng, and springing to the ground held his sword aloft 
and shouted: "Stand back! stand back! these two men hold 
the duke's solemn pledge for their lives 1" Some of the others 
still pressed on, but he shouted ^ain : "Whoever strikes at them 
strikes at mel" 

There was still hesitation, so furious were the Normans at the 
resistance they had met with and the tremendous losses they 
had suffered. But another baron exclaimed, "De Burg is right! 
I heard the pledge given, and so did many of yon. This is the 
yonng Saxon who saved the duke's camp from the attack by 
the Bretons, and bore the brunt of their assault tJU we had time 
to arm. The other brought with him the news that Harold 
was wrecked." The words were decisive, and the Normans 
turned aside their horses to attack other foes. 

" Thank God I arrived in time, Wulf," Baron de Burg said 
"I knew you would be near the standard, but I was fighting 
elsewhere when the news reached me that the line was broken 
and the standard on the point of capture. Are you badly 
hurt, Beomi" 

" I am dizzy and faint," Beom, who had risen to his feet, 
repUed unsteadily, "but I think not badly wounded." 

" Walk by me one on each side holding my stirrap-leathers. 
I would place you on my horse, but it were best that I myself 
should be seen." 

He removed his helmet, and bareheaded moved off with the 
young thanea walking beside him. Many Normans stopped as 
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he made his way down the hill, bat to ttieir queetionB he 
replied, " The dake has himself guaranteed the safety of these 
thanes," and as he was well known to stand high in the duke's 
favour his word was at once accepted. 

In the meantime Harold's standard, whose emblem was a 
fighting man, and the golden dragon, the national banner, had 
been carried off in triumph. Four of the Normans whose 
names were long held in infamy hy the English discovered the 
body of the dying king, for it is said that he still breathed. 
One of these was Eustace of Boulogne, the only man in the 
two armies who had during the engagement shown signs of 
craven fear. Another was the son of tiiat Connt of Ponthieu, 
who had once held Harold prisoner. The others were Gifford 
and Montfort. One ran his spear through Harold's breast, 
another struck off his head with his sword, a third pierced the 
dead body, while the fourth further insulted the dead hero by 
cutting off one of his legs — an action, however, which William 
when he heard of it pronounced to be shameful, and expelled 
its perpetrator from the army. 

But though the king was dead and the standard lost, the 
survivors of the honsecarls still fought on antil darkness fell. 
The levies had fled jiist before, hotly pnrsued by the Norman 
horse. Knowing the ground well the light-armed footmen fled 
across a bog, and in the fast-gathering darkness their pursuers 
did not notice the nature of the ground, but galloping on 
plunged into the morass, where great numbers of them perished 
miserably, either suffocated in the mad or slain by the English, 
who turned and fell upon them it ith axe and spear as soon as 
they saw their plight So great was the slaughter, that those 
who had reined ap their horses in time were stricken with 
horror even after all the carnage they had witnessed on the 
field of battle. 

With darkness the battle came to an end. Few indeed of the 
honsecarla drew off under cover of the darkness; their force 
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being almost annihilftted. With them had perished a]most the 
whole of the th&nes of the South of England and £ast An^ia. 
The Sheriff of London bad been carried off desperately woonded 
by a few of hia friends, but with this exception none of Harold's 
companions and thanes left the field alive wliile daylight lasted. 
A few only the next morning were found breathing among the 
mass of dead, and some of these auirived and returned at last 
to their homes : for William, satisfied with the complete victory 
he had gained, tssaed orders that all found alive on the field were 
to be well treated. He felt that he was now King of England, 
and that clemency was his best policy. PemuMion was given 
to the women who flocked in from the country round, to search 
for the bodies of their friends and to remove them for burial 
He also commanded a search to be made for the body of 
Harold, but during the night, while the exhausted soldiers slept 
heavily after their labours, the camp-followera had been busy 
with the work of plunder, busiest round the spot where the 
standards had stood, for here were stores of gold bracelets and 
rings, the emblems of authority of the thanes, to be collected, 
and rich garments to be carried off Thus then, the heaps of 
corpses that marked the spot where the fighting had all day been 
heaviest, were unrecognizable, so terrible had been the wounds 
dealt by sword, battle-axe, and mace. 

De Bnrg had kept Wulf and Beom with him all night, and 
they had lain down and slept together. In the morning he 
committed them to the charge of some of bis personal followers, 
while he went to the duke to inform him of what he had don& 

"Thank you, De Bui^, William said; "they are two 
brave young fellows. 1 marked them in the fight more than 
once when I was near the standard, and I should have grieved 
if ill had befallen them, for they did me loyal service. I had 
given my word that they should retain their estates in case I 
ever came to the throne here. I know not what to do with 
them. Were I to let them go now, they would assuredly take 
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part in any further resistance that the English may offer to me. 
I frill not ask them now to swear allegiance to me, for fresh from 
the battle where they have lost so many friends and the earl 
they loved so loyally, they would assuredly refuse." 

"If you wiU grant me a short leave I will take ship back 
to Normandy and place them in the care of my wife, where 
they can remain until matters have settled down hera" 

"It is a good idea, De Burg; do so without delay. Me- 
thinks that after yesterday there will be no real resistance 
offered to me. Harold and his brothers and all the leading 
thanes lie dead. There is no one left to lead the people or 
organize a resistance, therefore I can spare you for a time." 

Thanking the duke, De Burg returned to his captives and 
told them what had been arranged. 

" We owe you our heartiest thanks. Lord de Burg, for your 
kindness," Beom said. " Assuredly so long as England resists 
we will not acknowledge Willi&m of Normandy as king, but 
when resistance ceases, we will of course take the oath to him if 
only for the sake of our people; partial risings could but bring 
down his vengeance and cause suffering and ruin to all con- 
cerned. Therefore, we gratefully accept your offer, but first of 
all we beg you to let us go to the spot where our housecarls 
fought. You remember Wolfs man, Osgodl" 

" That do I indeed," De Burg replied. "The great follow who 
fought by his side that night against the Bretons, and saved 
my son's life. Was he there)" 

" He was," Wulf said, " though greatly agdnst my wishes; 
for he had lost an ann in the fight at Stamford Bridge, and 
though it is little more than a fortnight since, he had himself 
carried down here, contrary to my orders, and insisted upon 
joining in the battle. I ^rould fain search for his body and 
give him bnriaL" 

" I will come with yon at once," the Norman said. " I too 
owe him a debt of gratitude." 
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The houeecarla of Steyniog had fallen to a man where they 
stood, and among them after some searching they came upon 
the body of Osgod, distinguished alike by its bulk and the 
loss of an arm His axe lay with a broken shaft by hia sida 
His helmet was cleft asunder, and hia face covered with blood. 

" His body is yet wann," Wulf said, as he lifted his arm. 
" I believe he still livea" 

De Burg called upon two Norman soldiers near to aid, and 
with their assistance Wnlf and Beom carried Osgod down to 
the stream, where they washed the blood from bis face and 
bathed the wound in hie head. 

"He is certainly alive," Beom stud. "Doubtless he was 
stunned by the blow, and has remained unconscious from the 
loss of blood." 

De Burg sent for a Haak of wine, and a little of this was 
poured through Osgod'a lips. Presently there was a deep 
sigh and a slight motion of the figure, and then Oagod opened 
his eyes. 

At first he seemed bewildered, but as his eyes fell on Wulf 
a look of pleasure came into them, and he smiled faintly. 

" I am alive, Oi^od, and glad indeed to find that you are also. 
Beom has also escaped. Take a draught of wine; you have 
lost a lot of blood and had none to spare." 

They lifted him into a sitting position, and held the cup to 
his hps while he drank a long draught. 

" That is better," he murmured. " I can feel it going through 
my veins. I shall be able to wield an axe yet again. This comes 
of fighting with a weapon yon don't know. The shaft broke 
as I was guarding my head, and I don't remember anytliing 
after." 

"It saved your life though, Osgod, for it broke the force of 
the blow which would otherwise haye cleft your skull. As it 
is, it has not gone very deep, and the blood you have lost has 
run chiefly from a wound on your left shoulder." 
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"How is it that you are here7" Osgod aaked, looking roQnd 
at the NormaDs. 

" We are prisoDere, though we have Dot suireDdered," Wulf 
replied. " We were uved by oar good friend Lord de Burg, 
who has joined oh in our eeiu^ for you. We are to be taken 
to Normandy as prisoners, and to remain in charge of Lady de 
Burg." 

" You shall go too, Osgod," De Bui^ said. " You will find 
it hard to be nursed here, and my wife will see that yom* 
wounds are well cared for. Your master will stay with you 
for the present, for I hare matters to see about before we start 
for the coast" 

In half an hour he returned. " I have to ask yoa to per- 
form a last service to your dead king," he said. " The bodies 
of Gurth and Leofwin have been found and borne away by 
your people for burial, but none can find the body of Harold. 
AJl the dead that were near the standard were removed last 
night by the soldiers, and among the great pile of dead none 
can recognise tii&t of your king." 

Well aa they knew him, Wulf and Beom were unable to 
recognize the body of Harold among the ghastly heap of 
mutilated corpses. After a time Wulf said: 

" There is one who might rect^ize it when all othei-s failed. 
It is Edith, whom he so long loved as his wife. She may 
recognize it by some mark or sign unknown to others. If yoa 
will give me leave I will ride to Lewes, where she la staying, 
and bring her hither." 

"Certainly, Wulf; I will obtain a safe conduct for you from 
the duka" 

Wulf bad ridden, however, bnt a mile along the western 
road when he saw a litter approaching borne by four men. 
He reined in his horse by its sid& An order was given from 
within, and as the bearers lowered it to the ground Edith 
stepped out She was deadly pale. Her eyes were red with 
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weeping, and she teemed to Wulf to have aged yeara aince he 
saw her a week before. 

"My preaentiments hare come true, Wolf," she said. "It 
was no Burprise to me when last night the oews came that the 
battle was lost and Harold alun. I had looked and waited for 
it You were coming to fetch me)" 

"Yes, h«iy; Harold's body has not been fonad. Early this 
morning two monks of Wattbam, who had followed the army 
and seen the fight afar off, came into camp, and with them 
Gytha, Harold's mother. She saw the duke, and begged for 
Harold's body, offering its weight in gold if she might carry it 
for burial to the Abbey of Waltham. The duke refused, 
saying that an excommunicated man could not be buried in a 
holy place; she might remove the bodies of her other two 
eons, but Harold's, when found, should be buried by the sea- 
coast The monks searched in vain for the body. Beom and 
I have done the same, but have failed to recognize it in so vast 
a heap of slain." 

"I shall know it," Edith said. "Among a thousand dead I 
should know Harold." 

"It is a terrible sight, lady, for a woman to look upon," 
Wulf said gently. 

"I shall see nothing but him," she replied firmly. 

He accompanied her back to Uie battle^ouud, where the 
two monks joined her. Wulf, who was greatly shaken by the 
sight of her set and white face, left her with them. 

What the eye of friendship had failed to accomplish, that of 
love detected unerringly. There were marks on Harold's 
body by which Edith recognized it One of the monks bore 
the news to the duke, who charged Sir William Malet to 
superintend the burial, and to do It with all honour. The 
remains were collected and reverently placed together. They 
were wrapped in a purple robe, and laid on a litter. Beom and 
Wulf and the two monks lifted it; Edith walked behind, fol- 
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lowed by Lord de Burg and Bevflral other Norman knighta and 
barons who had known Harold in Normandy, and could admire 
and appreciate tht valour of the dead hero. The little procession 
went down to the shore, where Norman soldiers had already 
dug a grave, and there by the coast he had defended so well 
Harold was laid to rest, and over his body a great cairn of 
stones was raised by order of the duk& 



CHAPTER XXIL 



EDITH stood by while the Norman soldiers piled the stones 
orer the grava No tear had fallen from her eyes from 
the time that she had reached the field of battle. Her face 
was as pale as marble, and looked almost as rigid When the 
last stone was placed on the top of the cairn she turned to 
Wolf and Beom : 

" Farewell, Wulf I farewell, Beom 1 I am glad you were here. 
I am glad that beside me stood two of bis most trusted thanes, 
and two of the monks from the abbey he founded, and whose 
welfare was so dear to him. I go to Lewes, and when the 
doors of the convent close on me I shall be dead to the world. 
Would that I were lying beneath that cairn by the side of my 
dear lord. I cannot weep for him now, the springs of my 
heart seem frozen, but I have time for that. Farewell, thanesl 
I shall remember yon in my prayers." So saying she turned 
away, and walked back to the Utter. 

"Poor ladyl" Beom exclaimed as he watched the litter, 
escorted by the two monks, carried along the road. 

"Poor lady indeedl" WoU repeated; "and yet there are thon- 
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sandB JD England sod Normandy vho were widowed yesterday, 
and maybe she is better off than many. She lost Harold the 
day she resigned him to another, and it was harder perhaps to be 
parted from him in that fashion than to know that he is dead 
now. She can think of him as his true widow, for assuredly the 
queen who never cared aught for him is a widow hot in name. 
Before, Edith was tortured by the desire to see him and to com- 
fort him, and yet his marriage stood as a golf between them, a 
gulf that she would never have passed. Now she can think of 
him aa her very own, as the man who had loved her even aa 
she had loved hinL It is a grief, a terrible grief, bat one with- 
out bitterness. But see, Lord de Bm^ is coming this way, 
and as there is a litter behind him I suppose all is ready for 
our departure." 

" I am ready, yonng thanes," De Burg said as he came up. 
"We ride at once for Pevensey, whither an order was sent 
some hours ago for a ship to be in readiness to sail for Nor- 
mandy." 

Three horses were led up and mounted. They rode away, 
followed by an armed party and the litter on which Osgod was 
laid. 

" You have done your last duty to your king," the Norman 
said. " It is a fit grave for a hero, and assuredly Harold was 
one. Maybe that it is not his last resting-placa The duke at 
present doubtless felt constrtuned at first to refuse him GhristiaD 
buna), for had he granted Gytha's request, it would have been 
an acknowledgment that the charges brought against him were 
unfounded, and the excommunication of no avail; but I doubt 
not that in time he will allow his body to be taken to his 
abbey at Waltham. Now," he said less gravely, in order to 
turn their thoughts from the sad scenes they had witnessed, 
" what think you of the future, will the Northern earls head 
a national movement against ust" 

"They are foul traitors!" Beom exclaimed passionately; 
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"and I would that Wulf and I could meet them in fair lists 
and fight them." 

" They will do nothing," Wulf said more quietly. " They 
will hasten to make the beat terms they can for themselves, 
and will ask to be permitted to hold their earldoms as his 
vassals. But they will not long enjoy their treachery; they 
are ever intriguers, and as bood as they sea their opportunity 
will conspire against William as they conspired against Harold. 
Thank heaven they will receive scantier mercy at his hands 
than they received at the king's. As for the South and East, 
who is to lead themt There is no one left to whom they can 
look for guidance; doubtless in some places they will resist, but 
such resistance can only bring ruin upon those who attempt it 
Maybe some will take to the forests or the great eastern marshes, 
and may perhaps hold out for months, or even years. But what 
can it avail in the endt Had Harold escaped alive there would 
have been many a battle as obstinate as that of yesterday 
to fight before England was conquered. Had any of the greater 
thanes escaped men would have flocked to them, but they are all 
gone, save the few that were found well-nigh lifeless this morn- 
ing. Perhaps it is better as it is; for now that William is 
victorious be will soon receive large bodies of reinforcements, 
land as resistance would be vain, it were best that no resistance 
were made. Duke William has shown himself a wise and just 
ruler in Normandy, and will doubtless prove himself the same 
in England if he be not angered by revolts and risings. It is 
hard that Englishmen should be ruled by a foreigner, bat it is 
no new thing for us. We Saxons conquered the Britons, and 
in turn Danish kings hare roled over us; but Saxon and Dane 
have become almost one, and the old grudges have died out 
Maybe in time you Normans also may become English." 

"You would take the oath of allegiance to William then, 
Wulfr 

" Not now, my lord, but when England accepts him as her 
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king I should be willii^ to hold my lands from bim as I have 
held them before from our kings, that is, if the lands remain 
mina" 

" They vill remain yours," Lord de Bnrg said confidently. 
"The duke's promise waa publicly made, and he will certainly 
adhere to it; even if be wished it, he could not, after charging 
Harold with perjury, break his own promisa" 

The sun was sinking when they reached Peveneey, for the 
search for Uarold'a body uid the building of hia cairn had 
occupied many hours. They went at once on board one of the 
ships De Burg had himBelf furnished for the expedition, and 
two days later landed at Kouen. They had brought horses 
with them, and the two young thanes at once rode with the 
baron to his chateau, leaving Osgod to be brought after them 
in his litter. Lord de Burg was received with the greatest joy 
by hia wife, Guy, and Agnes. They had been in a st^ie of terrible 
anxiety for the liiat twenty-four hams, for a swift ship had been 
despatched by the duke with the news of the victory, at day- 
break after the battle, and it was known that the fight had 
been long and desperately contested, and that a great nomber 
of barons and knighta had fallen. As soon as the first out- 
burst of delight was over the baron called in Wulf and Beom, 
who had not followed him into the room, feeling that he would 
prefer to greet his family alone. Gny gave an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure as they came forward, 

"These are my prisoners," the baron said with a smile, "if 
I can call prisoners those who have never surrendered. The 
duke has intrusted them to my keeping, and has ordered that 
you shall hold them in safe custody." 

" Lord de Bui;g does not tell you, lady, that he saved our 
lives, which but for him were assuredly lost. We were well- 
nigh spent, and were Burrounded by a ring of foes when he 
broke in and stood beside us proclaiming that the duke bimmlf 
had given a pledge for our safety." 
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"I have paid part of the debt we owe," the baron said; 
"though I sared them at do cost to myael^ while Wulf 
defended G117 at the risk of his lifa" 

"How long do yoa stay with us, my lordt" 

"As long as I can, wife. I went, as yon know, unwillingly 
to the war, bat when all the Norman barons followed the 
duke I could not hold back. But I trust to have no more of 
it; BO terrible a field no man living has seen, and in truth until 
twilight fell it aeemed that we should be beaten, with such 
obstinacy and endurance did the English fight. We won, but 
it was a victory over the dead rather than the living. Of 
Harold's regular troops no man turned, no man asked for 
quarter, they fell where they stood; and even the irregulars, 
who had fought with equal bravery, when, as night fell and all 
was lost, they fled, inflicted wellnigh as heavy a blow upon as 
as had been dealt during the day. I have no animosity against 
them, they are valiant men, and were in their right in defending 
their country, and I would that I could stay peacefully here 
until the lut blow has been struck. I am well content with 
my estates, and need no foot of English land, no share in 
English spoil I must fight for my liege lord as long as fighting 
goes on, but that over I hope to return here and live in peace. 
At any rate I can tarry quiedy here for a week Certainly no 
force can be raised in time to oppose the duke's advance on 
London, and my sword therefore may well rest in its scabbard. 
I suppose, thanes, you will not object to give me your parole 
to attempt no escapet" 

"Willingly, my lord," Beom said. "If, contrary to our 
opinion, England should rise and fight one more battle for 
freedom, we will give you due notice that we ahaU if possible 
escape and cross the sea to join our coontryman." 

" That is fair enough," De Burg said with a smile, " and the 
moment yon give me notice I will clap you into so firm a cage 
that I warrant you will Dot escape from it; but I trust the 
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necessity will not arise. Now, Guy, take your friends to their 
chambers and see to their comfort I will not tell the story of 
the battle until you return, for doubtless you are burning to 
hear it, and in truth it will be fatnons in all times, both as one 
of the atnrdiest fights ever beard of, and because sucb great 
issues depended on its reaulta." 

When Guy returned with his friends and a meal had been 
eaten, De Burg told the stoiy of the battle of Senlac. 

" Such ia the story as far as I know it," he added in con- 
clusion, " but in truth beyond the b^nniog and the end, and 
the fact that we twice fell back and at one time were flying in 
headlong rout to our ships, I know nothing. Alt day I was 
striving to break through a living wall, and striving in vain. 
I can see now the close line of shields, the helmet-covered 
faces above tbem, and the terrible axes rising and falling 
cleaving through helmet and hauberk as if they had been 
pasteboard. It may well-nigh be said that we have no 
wounded, for each man struck fell in his track aa if smitt«n 
by lightning. Can you add more, thanest" 

Beom shook his head. 

"It is like adream," Wulf said. "We never moved through 
the long day. At tames there was a short lull, and then each 
man was fighting as best be could. I know that my arms 
grew tired and that my aze seemed to grow heavier, that horse 
and foot swept up to ns, and there was occasionally breathing 
time; that the royal brothers' voices rose ever cheeringly and 
encouragingly until Qurth and Leofwin fell, and after that 
Harold's alone was heard, though I think it came to my ears 
as from a distance, bo groat was the tumult, bo great our exer- 
tions. ^Vhen Harold died I knew that all was lost, but evea 
that did not seem to affect me. I had become a sort of 
machine, and fought almost mechanically, with a dim con- 
sciousness that the end was close at hand. It was only at tha 
last, when Beom and I stood back to back, that I seemed my- 
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Bolf Again, and vas animated vith new strength that came, I 
Buppose, from despair." 

"It WBB an awfal day," De Burg mi. "1 have fought in 
many battles under the duke's banner, but the sternest of 
them were but paltry skirmishes in comparisoD to this. Half 
of the nobles of Normandy lie dead, half the army that filled 
the mighty fleet that sailed from St Valery have fallen. 
William is Ring of England, but whether that will in the 
end repay Normandy for the loss she has sa&ered seems to me 
very doubtful. And now let us to bed. I sleep not well 
on shipboard, and in truth I bad such dreams of death and 
slaughter that I ever awoke bathed with sweat, and in such 
fear that I dared not go to sleep again." 

At the end of a week the baron sailed again for England. 
To the two young Englishmen the following weeks passed 
pleasantly. Ships came frequently from England with news of 
what was doing thera William had tarried for some time at 
his camp at Hastings, expecting to receive the submission of all 
England. But not an Englishman came to bow before him. 
The Northern earls had hurried to London as soon as they 
heard of the defeat at Senlac and the death of the king and 
his brothers, and a Witan was instantly summoned to choose 
his successor to the throne. 

Edwin and Morcar thought that the choice of the nation 
would surely fall upon one or other of them, as in rank and 
position they were now the first men in the realm. They 
exerted themselves to the utmost to bring Uiis about, but no 
true-hearted Englishman could forgive either their acceptance 
of Harold Hardrada as their king, or the long and treacherous 
delay Uiat had left Southern England to stand alone on the day 
of battle. The choice of the Witan fell on the young Edgar, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, the last male survi vor of the royal 
blood. Edgar, however, was never crowned, as that ceremony 
could only take place at one of the festivals of the church, and 
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it was therefore postponed antil Christmas. Loodon was eager 
for rMistatice. Alfred had fought batUe after battle against 
the Banes, and though without their natural leaders, the people 
throughout Sonthem England looked forward to a long and 
determined struggle. With the army of the North as a rally- 
ing centre a force more numerous than that which Harold had 
led might soon he gathered. But these hopes were dashed to 
the ground by the treacherous Northern earls. Had one of 
them been chosen to sit on the vacant throne they would 
doubtless have done their best to maintain that throne, but 
they had been passed over, and oblivious of the fact that it was 
to the South they owed Uie rescue of their earldoms from the 
sway of the King of Norway and Tostig, bhey sullenly marched 
away with their army and left the South to its fate. 

While the cause of England was thus being betrayed and 
ruined, William was advancing eastward along the coast ravag- 
ing and destroying. Komney was levelled to the ground and 
its inhabitants slain. Dover opened its gatea. It is probable 
that most of the male population had joined Harold, and bad 
fallen at Senlac; and that the terrible fate of Komney had 
struck such terror into the hearts of the inhabitants, who knew 
there was no army that could advance to their assistance, 
thaX they surrendered at the Conqueror's approach. To them 
William behaved with lenity and kindness. Hie severity at 
Komney and his lenity at Dover had their effecL There being 
no central authority, no army in the field, each town and 
district was left to shift for itself; and assuredly none of them 
unaided could hope to offer prolonged resistance to the Nor- 
mans. As, after eight days' stay at Dover, William advanced 
towards Canterbury, he was met by a deputation of the citizens 
offering their submission, and soon from all parte of Kent 
similar messages came in. 

Kent had done its full share in the national defence on the 
bill near Haatiugs, and was not to be blamed if, when all 
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England remained supuis and inactive, its villagers refused to 
throw awa; their lives UBelessly. The dnke was detained by 
aickness for a month near Canterbury, and there received the 
sabmission of Kent and Sussex, and also that of the great 
ecclesiastical city of Winchester; but the spirit of redstance in 
London still bomed brightly, and William was indisposed to 
risk the loss that would be incurred by an assault upon its 
walls. He, therefore, moved round in a wide circle, wasting 
the land, plundering and destroying, till the citizens, convinced 
that resistance could only bring destruction upon themselves 
and their city, and in spite of the efforts of their wounded 
sheriff, sent an embassy to the duke at Berkhampstead to sub- 
mit and do homage to him. 

Not London alone was represented by this embassy. The 
young king, elected but uncrowned, was with it; two arch- 
bishops, two bishops, and many of the chief men in England 
accompanied it, and although they were not the spokesmen of 
any Witan, they might be said fairly to represent London and 
Southern England. 

Deserted by the North, without a leader, and seeing their 
land exposed to wholesale ravages, the South and West Saxons 
were scarcely to be blamed for preferring submission to destruc- 
tion. They doubtless thought that William, the wise ruler 
of Normandy, would make a fu- better king than the boy they 
had chosen, who was himself almost as much a foreigner as 
William, save that there was a strain of English royal blood in 
his veins. So had England accepted Canute the Dane as her 
king, and he had ruled as an English monarch wisely and well 

The embassy offered William the crown. The Norman pre- 
lates and priests, who held so many of the dignities in the 
English Church, had worked hard to incline men's minds to 
this end. Silent while England stood united under its king 
to oppose the invader, their tonguee were loosed as soon as 
the strength of England was broken and its king dead, and 
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they pointed ont that God had clearly dengnated William as 
their kisg by giving him victory and by destroying alike Harold 
and hiB brotben. 

William went through the farce of hesitating to accept the 
offer of the crown, and held a consultation with his officers as 
to the answer he should give. They of course replied that he 
should accept the offer. William, therefore, marched with his 
army to London, where on Christmas-day the same prelate who 
had anointed Harold King of England crowned William as his 
successor. 

A few days later Beom and Wulf with Osgod, who had now 
completely recovered from his wounds, set sail for England. 
There was no longer any reason why they should not take their 
oaths to serve William. He was the crowned king of England, 
the accepted of the people, as Harold had been, and when all 
Southern England had submitted it was not for them, who had 
received special favours at William's hand, to hold back. With 
them went Lady de Bui^ Guy, and Agnes, with many other 
Nonnan ladies on their way to rejoin their lords in London. 
Baron de Bui^, on the day aiteir their arrival at Westminster, 
led IJie two youDg thanes to the private apartment of the 
king. He received them gracionsly. 

"There are aoue of your nation," he said, "whose homage 1 
more gladly accept You fought valiantly before under my 
banner, and will, I am sure, be ready to do so again should 
occasion arise. I am thankful to my Lord de Burg that he 
interposed in my name and saved your lives. I have not 
fo^;otten the other part of my promise, and have this morn- 
ing ordered my justiciar to add to your estates forfeited lands 
adjoining." 

Beom and Wulf had previously talked the matter over 
Their own inclinations would have led them to refuse the 
offer, but as it was certain that all the land forfeited to the 
crown by the death of its holders in battle would be ap- 
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portJODed &mong William's Norman foUowen, they thought 
that it would be wholly for the benefit both o[ the families of 
the late thanes and for their tenanta and people that they 
should accept any estate William might bestow on them. 
They, therefore, thanked the dnke in miitable t«rms, and at 
once took the oaths for the lands be might be pleased to 
bestow on them. A week later they received the forma] deeds, 
which in both cases more than doubled the eatatea they before 
poeseBsed. 

The same evening Lord de Burg said to Wulf, who had tarried 
in London, while Beom had at once set out for Fareham: "I 
think the time has come, Wulf, when I can speak of a subject 
that has been in my thoughts for a long time, and which, 
although you have not spoken, has, as my wife and I have 
both seen, been dear to you. Normandy and England are now 
one, and we are vassals of the same king. As long as there 
was a probability that EngUsbraen and Normans might again 
be ranged in battle against each other, it was not expedient 
that anght should be done ra tiie matter, but, now this ob- 
stacle is removed, I can offer yon the alliance on which I am 
sure your heart ia set, and give you tJie hand of my daughter 
in marriage." 

" It is the greatest wish of my life," Wulf replied gratefully. 
"I should have asked you for her hand before had it not been 
for the position of public affairs. I love her dearly, though I 
have until now abstained from speaking; and yet I would not 
wed her unless her heart went freely with her hand." 

" I think not that she will be disobedient to my wishes," 
De Burg said smiling. " She has proved deaf to all her Norman 
suitors, and although among them were some whom few 
maidens would have said no to, her mother and I had no wish 
to force her inclinations, especially as we both shrewdly sus- 
pected where her heart had been bestowed. This alliance, too, 
has long been the dearest wish of Guy. On the bed of sickness 
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where he lay so long, and from which it aeemed at one time 
that he would never rise, he often spoke to me of it. He was 
fondly attached to his sister, and again and again said that he 
wished of all things that you should some day become her 
husband, as he was sure her happineas woald be safe with yon, 
and that you would worthily fill bis place to ob, and would, 
when the time came, rule nobly over the lands of De Bui^" 

"God forbid that that should ever be the case," Wuli said 
earnestly. " I trust that Guy will live long, and that be will 
marry and leave descendants to follow biuL" 

The baron shook bis head sadly. " Guy is better," he s^d, 
"but be is still weak and fragile, and the leeches tell me that a 
rough winter or an illness that would be nought to others might 
carry bim off. I have small hopes that he will ever marry. I 
am sure that no such thought is in his mind. He is as eager 
now as he was four years ago that you should be a sou to us, 
and a husband to Agnes. He haa also earnestly expressed the 
wish, in which I also join, that you should take our nama 
You English have no family names, but that will come with 
other Norman castoms, and marrying a De Burg it would seem 
natural that you should yourself become WiUf de Burg." 

" I should feel it a high honour. There is no more nohle name 
in Normandy, and I trust I may prove worthy of bearing it" 

"That I have no fear of, Wulf, else I should not have 
offered you the hand of my daughter. I will bring my wife 
and Guy in. I have offered you the hand of Agnes, but it is 
right that yon should ask her mother's consent, although before- 
hand assured of it" 

He left the room, and soon returned with Lady de Burg and 
Guy. 

"My lord has told me," she said, before Wulf could speak, 
" that you would ask my consent to your marriage with Agnes. 
I give it you unasked, freely and gladly. I have bat one re- 
gret — that the seas will divide us." 
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" Not to," Uie baron said; " William's court will be held in 
London, and for years he will reside here far more than in 
Normaudjr, and will expect his nobles to be frequently with 
him. I certainly shall not come alone, and you wiU therefore 
have as many opportunities of seeing Agnes aa if she were 
married to a Norman whose estates did not lie near our 

" I thank yon most deeply. Lady de Bu>^ for the confidence 
which you show in intmsting your daughter's happiness to me. 
I swear that with all my might and power I will strive to 
make her happy, and will spare her to visit you in Normandy 
whensoever you may wish iL" 

Guy came forward now and gissped Wulf s hand. 

" How I have longed for this time, my brother," he said. 
"How I have hoped that I might at least live long enoagh to 
know that the dearest wish of my heart woold be gratified I 
can go hence now right willingly when God calls me, knowing 
that my father and mother have another son to fill my place, 
and that the happiness of my sister is secured" 

"And now, wife, will you feteh Agnes from her chamber," 
the baron said. 

In two or three minntes the baroness retnmed, leading 
Agnes, to whom she had told the reason of her summons. The 
baron stepped forward and took her hand. 

"My daughter," he said, "the Thane of Steyning has asked for 
your hand in marriage, and your mother and I have given our 
free and full consent, but he would fain know from your own 
lips that you will come to him willingly." 

" I have loved you, Agnes, since while still but a boy I first 
saw you, and my love has grown ever since. The happiness of 
my life depends upon your answer, but unless your heart goes 
with your hand I would rather remain unmarried co my dying 
day." 

The girl had stood with downcast eyes and with flashed face 
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until now. Wh«o Wulf ceased speaking she looked np into 
hie face: 

"I love you, Wulf; I have always loved jou. Itiaforyour 
sake that I have said no to the suitors of my own race who 
have sought my hand. I will be a true wife and loving to 
you." 

" Then take her, Wutf," the baron said, placing her hand in 
hia. " Yoa are now her betrothed husband and our adopted 
son." 

Wnlf stooped and kissed the girl's lips, and the betrothal 
was ooRipleted. After some talk it was arranged that Wulf 
should at once journey down to Steyaing, assume possession 
of his new estates, set the house in order, and prepare for their 
coming. Quy was to accompany him, and as soon as all was 
in readiness Wulf would coma up to London and return with 
Lord and Lady de Burg and Agnes, who would pay a short 
visit and all would then cross to Normandy, for the marriage 
was to take place at their chateau there. 

"I was sure how it would be," Osgod said when Wnlf told 
him the news that night. " I should have been blind indeed 
if I had not seen it long ago. I love not the Normans, but 1 
make exception in the case of Lord de Burg and hie family. 
And truly it will in all respects be a good thing for your tenanl& 
Although the duke, or I suppose I ought to say the king, pro 
misea greatly at present, there is no saying what he may do 
later on; and he has all these locusts to provide for. "Tis well 
indeed, then, that there should be a Norman lady as well as an 
English thane at Steyning." 

Wulfs return home gave rise to demonstrations of the 
greatest joy among his tenants. They had heard nothing of 
him since the battle, and had deemed him to have fallen with 
the rest of the defmders of the standard, and had been living 
in fear of the arrival of some Norman baron to he their lord. 
Wulf was greatly pleased to find that, although not one of his 
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bonsecarls had returned from Hastings, the greater portion of 
his irregular levies had escaped at nightfall with the part; who 
had inflicted so heayy « blow upon their pursuers. For the next 
few days Wulf was thoroughly occupied. The tenants of his 
new estates received him almost as joyfully as his own had done, 
for, like them, they had expected the advent of a Norman 
master. In one of the two estates that had fallen to him the 
thane he had succeeded had left no heirs; while the other thane 
had left a widow and a young family. Wulf arranged that 
these should remain in their home, receiving for their mainten- 
ance half the rents of the estate. 

Guy was greatly pleased with the fair country in which his 
sister's lot was to be cast^ but he owned frankly that the house 
seemed unworthy now of the large estate, and was indeed but 
a poor place in comparison with the noble chateau in which 
she had been brought up. 

"That diall be remedied, Guy, as soon as matters settle 
down. I have laid by none of my revenues, for the keeping up 
of a hundred housecarls has taxed them to the atmost, but 
now that my income is more than doubled, and this expense 
has altogether ceased, I shall have funds with which I can soon 
begin to build. When I was young, Steyning seemed to me 
a fine house, but after your Norman castles it is indeed but a 
poor place." 

When, a fortnight later, the De Burgs arrived with Wulf, 
while Agnes expressed herself delighted with the quainbness 
of the old Saxon home, her father and mother were decidedly 
of Guy's opinion. 

" llio house is a good house in its way," the Baron said, 
" but there will be great changes in the land. Much of it will 
be transferred to Norman hands, and ere long castles and 
chateaux like ours at home will rise everywhere, and as an 
English noble with broad lands it is but fit that your residence 
should vie with others. But this shall be my care, and shall be 
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my daughter's speci&l dowry. I foresee that it will be long ere 
matters wholly settle down. Moreover, though William's 
hand is strong that of his successor may be weak, and in time 
there will be the same troubles here among the barons that 
there were in Normandy before William pat them down with 
a strong hand. Therefore, I shonld say we will build a castle 
rather Uian a chateau, for such I am BUre will be the style of 
all the Norman buildings here, until England settles down to 
peace and quiet I would not disturb this house, Wulf; it is 
doubtless dear to you, and will, moreover, serve as a dowager- 
house or as an abode for a younger son. We will fix on a 
new site altogether, and there we will rear a castle worthy of 
the estate. By the way, I have spoken to the king of yonr 
betrothal to my daughter, and he is highly pleased. He 
says that it is his earnest wish that his Norman nobles shall 
marry English heiresses, both because they will thus come into 
possession of lauds withont disturbing the owners, and because 
such mixture of blood will the more speedily weld the two 
peoples into one; and that, similarly, he is glad to see a Norman 
maiden united to an English noble of whom be has so high an 
opinion." 

Fond as Wnlf was of his old home he saw that it would be 
best to abandon it for a new residence more suited to the times 
and more in accordance with his own increased possessions and 
the home from which he was taking lus wife. After riding 
roond the estates Lord de Burg and he fixed upon a knoll of 
rising ground near the village of Brambsr, and not far from the 
religious house where Wulf had spent so many evenings, and 
whose prior had been one of the first to welcome his return. 

" I will charter a ship at Bouen," Lord de Burg said, " and 
send over a master craftsman, stdlfut in designing and building 
castles, and a lai^ number of quarrymen, masons, and car- 
penters. Labour here is scarce, and the men are unskilled at 
this kind of work. Bough laboor can doubtless be obtained, 
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and your tenants can transport the stones from the quany and 
dig the foese, I will send over a goodly Dumber of men. It 
will cost no more to employ three hundred for six months than 
fifty for three yeara." 

A week later Wnlf sailed for Bonen with the De Burgs 
Beom accompanied him, as well as Oegod, to be present at the 
wedding, which took place at Kouen Cathedral A month later 
Wolf returned with his wife to Steyning. Already an army of 
men were at work at Bramber. The tenants aU gave their 
assistance readily, and far beyond the amount their feudal tenure 
required, for they saw the advantage it would be to them to 
have a strong castle in their midat to which they could retire 
in case of danger. Labourers had been engird in large 
numbers from the coantry round by the master craftsmen. 
The outlines of the castle bad been traced, and the ground dug 
for its foundations, while already the broad deep fosse which 
was to Burroond it bad been dug to a depth of several feet 
The stones had to be brought from a considerable distance, 
but as at this time of year Uiere was little work for the carta, 
those belonging not only to the tenants of the estate, but to 
the cultivators for miles round were engaged in the service. 

In six months a stately pile had risen in the midst of the 
tranquil glade. When it was ready for occupation Lord and 
Lady de Burg and their son came over, and great festivities 
were held when Wulf de Burg (now Lord of Bramber) moved 
into the castle. 

Soon after the birth of their first son Wolf and his wife 
received a hasty summons to cross the sea, and arrived in time 
to stand by the death-bed of Guy. WuU had been greatly 
moved by the storm of war that had swept over the North of 
England, and the terrible vengeance taken by William there. 
He had no pity for the traitor earls, but he grieved for the men 
who, but for their treachery, would have fought at Hastings. 
He regretted deeply the isolated risings in various parts of the 
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countrj, whose only effect was to bring rain upon wliole dia- 
tricts and to increaee the sternness and rigour of William's rule. 
Wulfs after-life was divided between England and Kor- 
uiandy, as he became a baron of the latter country at the 
death of Lord de Bui^. He fought no more in England, but 
more than once followed William's banner in his straggles 
with his rebellious sons and turbulent nobles. He lived to 
see the animosities between Englishmen and Normans begin- 
ning to die out, and to find our kings relying upon stardy 
English men-at-arms and bow-men in their struggles with 
French kings and with the Norman barons who held so large 
a portion of English soil. Osgod became the seneschal of the 
caetle, and held it for his lord during his absences in Nor- 
mandy. Wulf took an interest in the fortunes of Ulf, who in 
the course of time succeeded to the business of Ulred, and 
became one of the most skilled and famous armonrere in 
London. Beom married the former heiress of one of the 
estates William had granted him, and his firm friendship with 
the Lord of Bramber remained unbroken to the end of their 
lives. 



THE END. 
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G. A. Hemtt. niiutnited b; 12 page Pictures b; Gobix>h Bbowki. 
Crown 8vD, cloth elegant, olivine odgeB, 6<. 



Bonnie Prince CharllS: a Tale of Foutenoy and Culloden. 
B; O. A. Hentt. With 12 pige Illuatntiona by Gobdor Browkb. 

Crown 8so, cloth elegant, olivine ed({Bi, tt. 
"Sonild. ttas hsro, ii trt like tha bars at QiwHii'n DuraarO. Hie lul'* 
Jonrtic; mofm Fnncs with hi* fdthlul (tlendut Muluolm, and hb bilrbreulth 

tti. for tmhneu nl treatmeDl uiil 
iTpiiHfld hlmtell." — Sj/fctator. 

For the Temple: a Tale of the Fftll of Jerusalem. By 
G. A. Hkntt. With 10 page Illiutratioiie by S. J. 3olohoh, ftnd 
s Coloured Map. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edgtm, 6*. 
"Ur. Hsnt;'i graphloproHpleUireial the hopelMa Jeiilih rtalitaon lo Roman 



True to the Old Fla?: a Tale of the Ameriean War of 
Independence. By G. A. Hentt. With 12 page lUitatntioni bj 
Gordon Bkowne. Crown Bvo, do^ elegant, olivine edges, St. 

" Doea Jiutlcs to U» pluck and determination nf the Briliih Kldfen. The un 
of an Ameriun lorallit. wbu remalni tnie loaur Hag, Iilli anong tbe hoatjle nd- 

The Lion of the North: A Tale of GuaUvna Adulphiid fuul 
the Wars of Beliglon. By G. A. Eehtt. With 12 page Picture* 
by J. ScHoKBKHS. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, fit. 
"A pniMwnrthr attempt to Interest Britlih yoatb In the great deedi ot ttie 

live aijain In ilr. Htnty'i paget, u IhoH dHUV* to lire wlinH dlicipllned baodi 
lonnnl rrtiljt the germ of the modem Brttiih timy."—Alitiurtan. 

The Youngs Carthaginian: a Story of tbe Time* of 

Hannibal. By G, A. H«ntt. With 12 page niiutrstiopa bj C. J. 

Stanilasi), k.1. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, S*. 

"The eirect ol an tnterestin* ttorr. well conilnicled and TlTldly told. Is ea- 

hinced br the plctnreaiiite (iiinlit]' nf Die iconic bnckinYiund Fmm lint to last 

n"Uilng slsT. i^« Interest of the namitivo. It bears aa sloni ss on a ilreun 

whoM tiirront rsrEea In dlrec-Uon. but never lorea its force."— SKHnlny Rrtinr 

DiqllzodbvCoOyk' 



BLACKIE * SOUS BOOKS rOR iVUSG FBOPhB. 



BY Q. A. HENTY, 

"Mr. Hentj U the king ol jtorj-tellen for boys. '—Sieord oiid Troad. 



Kiduted lU'atrationfrom BfHlifi " Dtdtlrin and Cne^". 

Redskin and Cow-boy: a T«le of tLe Weatem PUins. By 
G. A. Hbnty. With 12 page Illastrations bj Alfked pEABas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegknt, olivine edges, Of. 

"IE huaenod plot: Ituboundg In iction: th« Henei ire saiully iplrttcd and 
rcillitlc, mil we tun Mil) aj we have rend It with much pleiuiire livm flnt to 

the DUBDen of the leelilsM bul Jovial cow-boyi."— riMa. 

In Freedom's Cause: A story of Wallace Biid Bi'iice. By 
G. A Hehtt. With 12 p»ge Illiwtretioiw by UoRixiN Bbowhb. 
Crown Svu, cloth detent, olivine edges, 0*. 

« la lull ur uiirlDg aullon, and wlU commend itaell M 

DiqlizcdbyCoOyk" 



BLACSIB * SOSS BOOKS FOB TOUA'O PBOPLR 



By Right of Conquest: Or, with Coi-tez iu Mexico. By 

U. A. HiKTY. With 10 page lUustratiung b; W. S. ^ACir, and 
9 Map. Crown 8voj cloth elejjant, olivine edt;es, 6*. 

affipA! 1^ CDn?'if:rf Is the nnmBt approii:h tn a perfecMy lucccutul hiatori- 
thnC Ur. UviiKj has yet iiubliilieil."— .laidrHiv 

In Greek Waters: A Stoi-y of tlie Orecinn W»r of Iiide- 

peiidBiice (18-21-1S27). By G, A. HfcNVV. Witii VI pajje lUiu- 

tratiotis by \V. K. StackV, and & Map. I'ron-n 8vo, clnth elegant, 

olivine edges, (U 

" Tliere are ailtenturcii of all kinds fur the liero and hti friends. irhoH pluck 

a'ld iDKeiiullj' In citriuiUii'.! thsmselvea tnim awkwird fli« an alvnys equal to 

than uiiiiL t>>e whole rmult leaves nothliiE to he desired."— i^bKnul i^ BdneaUon. 

ThrOUgrh the Fray: a Slory of tbe LixMile Riots. By 

U.A.Hen-tv. With 12pagtiIllu3trationBbyU.^LPAaKr. Crown 

vo, cloth elegant, ulivjiie edgeu, Gn. 
" Mr, Henty tiiiplres a love Mid admlratiou [or BtraiehtlomrdDeaa, lni(&. and 
iriiiirage. Tlili iioneof the beatol the many giKul hooks Mr. Benty ba* prodnceil, 
and deservss to be classed with his facing I>f.VA.~~SlaiKtard. 

Captain Bayley'S Heir : a Tale of tbe Gold Fields ot Cali- 
fornia. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page IHustntious by H. M. 

Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 
"A Weetmineter boy who niaken hli way In the world by hard work, gooil 
iL-niper. and untalllnE vaurasc. llie descriptloiia given ol Uf e an Just what a 
healthy Intelligent lad should delight In."— St Jam»'> Va»((c. 

In the Heart of the Rockies: a story of Adventure ill 

Colorado. By G. A. Hentv. With S page llluatntioni by G. C. 

H[S1>I.EY. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5i. 

From first to last thia a « story of splendid hninrd. The hero, Tom 

Wade, goes out to his uncle in Colora'lo, who is a hunter and gt^d^digger. 

lioiiig in quest of a gold mine tho little band is sgiiod by Indians, chased 

across the Bud LanclEi. and ovorwhelmod by n snow-storm iii the mountains, 

where they camp all winter. 'Ilioy build two canoes and )iaddle down tbe 

terrible gorges of tho Kocky Mountains, with many an upaot on the way 

and tho instant datiirer of bloodthirsty Indians shooUng from the banks. 

Afler many perils tliuy reach Fort Mojurve and safety, and the reader 

tinds that tho record of thin must daring journey has closed all too soon. 

One of the 28th : a T«le of Waterloo. By 0. A. Hbnty. 
With 8 page IHuatrationa by W. H. Ovebho, and 2 Mai*. Cmnn 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, fw. 
"Written with Honiertc viipiurau.! hi'mic Inslilration. It Is graphic pictur- 
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S'S BOOKS FOR YOUSO PEOPLB. 



BY G. A. HENTV. 

"So more loUnMlDg boji' books we »Titl«a Chin Mr. BsDt)''! •torie*."— 
DaltD Chronicle. 

The Cat of BubaSteS: a story of Aacieat Egypt By 
G. A. Hehtt. With 8 page lUDstrationB by J. R. WiODKLttr. 
Crown 8»o, cloth alegwit, olivine adges, 6*. 

_ _. . ...1C of tbe kiUlDg ol the ucred cat to the 

■jt Aili with whleta It cloua, ia very BkUlally cooitructad Mid 
It li udminbl; illDitntad."— AUuntap Riviia. 

HaOri and Settler: a story of the Ne» Zeabud War. By 

G. A. Hum. With S pkge lUtutrations by Aubkd Peau^ and 

t. M«p. Crown Sto, clolh elegant, olivine edge*, 6i. 

"II !■ k book which all young people, but eipeclall]' boy^ will read with 

•Tldlty. ''—A Ucnoum. 

.. . ._. ^._ i.,_u ... 1. — ._i_.... .. -J — t — ... 1. „, j^j Idtemtlag 



St- Georsre for Engrland: a Tale of Creasy and Poitiers. 
Bj G. A. Hbhtt. With 8 fall-page Illuetrationa by GoBDON 
Browne. Crown Sto, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Si; 
■' A aloTT ol Tory irest Intemt (or bOTi. Id hli oiiii forcible itjle the inUioT 

haaeDdeivouredloiiiowthitdstennlDHUonitnd euthuiluni can icconipllih mar- 

TellDiu multa; uid that counia l> geueinlly acconipaiiled by munaniniltir and 

Kentleneu.--PaU Jfall OaieCU. 

The Bravest of the Brave: with Peterborough in Spain. 
By G, A Hentv. With 8 full page Pictures by M. M. Pagbt. 

Crown 8vu, cloth elegant, oliTine edgea. Hi. 
" ill. Hanly never Iowa iliht o< the moral poriHiae ot hia work— to enCoree tha 

"r^'S 



For Name and Fame: Or. Through Afghan Paaeea. By 
G. A. HiSTT. With S fall-page niugtrationa by GoBUoN Bbowne. 

Crown Svn, cl<ith elegant, olivine edgex, St. 
-Not only ■ rami 
campalKii, but, wha 
being the key to nur Indian Empire."— Wlatjew aeraut. 

A Jacobite Exile: BviugtheAdveDtureHofaYonng English- 

man in the Service of Charles XIL of Sweden. By G. A Hkott. 

With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, and a Map. Crown 

8to, cloth degant, olivine edge^ St. 

■' Incident Hiccecdl Incident, and xlvenluR li pll»1 npnu ailvenlure. and at the 

end tlir reader. Ih. he boy or Dian. will have nperlcnce.1 l.reelhle*! enjoyment 



DiqlizcdbyCoOyk" 



BhACKlg i SOS'S BOOKS POX rOVSO FBOPLS. 



Condemned as a Nihilist : A Su>ry of Escape from Siberia. 
By G. A. HiHTr. With 8 page Illiirtratioiu by Walt™ pAorr. 
Crown Svo, oloth eleg&nt, olivine edges, E(. 



ol the Ulet Kith whli-h the pubUc i> finiiliar. of eicape fren SIbcrfL Devlte 
their luperlor ciftlm to uithentlcltr ttieu tilet are wIDiant donbt no ten Dc- 
tltkiin than Mr. Hentr^, ud he bat* IlKDi hollii' In the matter ol lenBtloB.' 

— A'aKmwf ObttrKr. 

OranK« and Green: a Tale of tlie Boyae aiu) LiDMridi. 
By G. A. HuTY. Witli 8 fall-page Illiutnitioin by Gordon 
Bbowni. Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, olivine edgea, 5>. 
"The nuntJve l> free from the vice ol preluilice, ud lipplae wlUi lUe u 

viniKiouiiulfwh^lsbeingdescrilied-erereeUrpuiliiE beloretlieefe . . . 
SUould be Id the Huidi ol everji young lUident ol Irlib hltE0Ty.~-Ai{r<ul X(>n. 

Held Fast Top Eng-land: A Tule of tbe siege of Gibraltar. 

By G. A. Hbntt. With S pftge lUaittatioiu by Gohdon Bbowkk. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5<, 
"Among them we would place Bnt lu Inttreit and oholeiome educational 
value the itory of the liege orOlbralUr . . . Iliere li no MoaUon ol etdtlng 
inolitgiit througboDi the noTy."—AtAmmifi>. 

In the Reigrn of Tetror: The Adrentures of a Westminster 
Boy. By G. A Hbnty. With S full-page Illuitntiona by J. 
ScHoNBKBC. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgei^ Ca 
" HuTy HundolU). Ihe Weetmlnater boy, may fairly be uld to beat Mr. ReatT'e 

record. His adventuret utll delight bnyi liy the sudacltf and peril the; depict 

I'be atoty li one ol Mr. Henty'ibeit"— ^nhinliiv Airiini. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of tbe Asbauti War. By G- A. 
Hentt. With 8 full-page Fictoree by QottnoH Bbowkk Crown 

Svo, cliiCh elegant, olivine edges, St. 
"Morally, the book ii everything that could be deetred. aettlng before the boja 

a bright and bracing Ideal ol the English gentleman."— dlrfitian Leadte. 

The Drairon and the'Raven: Or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A Hentv. With 8 page lUuttraUoni by C. J. 
Stanilani), B.l. Crowii Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Si. 
"Aatorythat mayluatly he alyled remarkable. Boya. in rwvllne tt. will be 

ol penoe, to rescue his people from the' thraldorn of the Danea. We hope Lbe 
bookvltlaiKia be widely known In all our achaolL"—£(4«ol>n<ul*r. 

A Final Reckonlngr ; a Tule of Buah Life in AiistntUa. 

By G. A. Hknty. With S page IHuatrationa by W. B. Wollbh. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgea, ii. 
"All boys will read thia story with eaeer and nnnagglni tntereat Theepliodei 
are In Wr. llenty'a very best veln-gmptik, eicltlng. realistic; and, aa In al) Mr, 
Henty's books, the tendency la to the lomiation ol an honourable, nanly, and 
even hecoli: duuaot«r."~BinMiHn)Wiii Port. 



inglum Fait. 
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8LACKIS * soys BOOKS FOR YOUNQ PBOPLB. 



<iDt InddcDt."— Acviaw i/ Jbiisui. 

Facing Death: Or.llieHeroaf theVaug)ianPit ATtleof 
the Coal Mines. B; 
G. A. Hbntt. With 
8 page Fictorei by 
GoEDOH Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloCh 

elegant, olivine edges, 

Im. 
"ir moT fiUier, Rodlmther, 
un Uia iDok-aut tor x gaud 
\kj who It worth nl> u1t.lhi> 
mend. "Slanda rd. 

A Chapter of Ad- 
ventures: Or, 

Through the Bom' 
bardment of Alex- 
audria. By G. A. 
Henti-. With a page 
IliuatrMions by W. 
H. OviBixa Crown 
Svo, cloth el^tuit, 
3«.6rf. 
"Jack RnlMOii and hli two 
HclUiD«nt, aud their chapter 



Two Thousand Years Ago: Or, The Aaveutures of & Ronutn 
Boy. By Profeasor A. J. Chitbch, With 12 page Illustratioiie by 
Adhien MaBIB, Crown 8vu, clotfa elegant, olivine eilgea, 61. 
'■AJvsnlurea well worUi the telling. The boolt U oitremdy ei 

well at UKfiil, and there ii a wonderful (reibneu In tlie Komi 



The Clever Miss FoUett. By j. K. H. Densy. With 

12 page lUustrationi by GebTHIue D. HahhuNU. Crown Svo, 

cloth elegant, olivine edgew, 6». 

both In the lettvrpresK and 
! better WDtk.''~ite9i(i> if 

DiqlizcdbyGoOgk" 



BLACStK -t SOSS BOOKS FOR YOUSO PBOPLB. 

BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

I Castle. By BuSA MULROLLAHD. With 12 page 

lUuBtraCiong by John H. Bacon. Cruwn 8vo, cloth ele^faDt, 

olivine ^dgeit, tti. 

I'hJs ntory deala with the ailveiitures of three girls oho, with an old 

goveriiees, mti^nito from iCeiisiogton lo the Woatof Ireluid. BeloDging 

an they do to " the ould fuiuil;" at the rautle, the three grirls an made 

heartily wclvonio in tho cabiiu of the peaaantj-y, where they learn man; 

weird und curioua talus from tbo folk-loro of the district. There ia al» 

an interesting plot running through the narrative, but it is by reason of 

its happy miugling of Irish humour and pathos that this story holds the 

reader cimrmed to the eud. 

Giannetta: a Girl's story of Herself. By RosA Molhollasd. 

With 8 page llluetrationB hy Luckhakt Boglc Crown S>o, clotb 

elegant, olivine edges, (it. 
"OlannettalSB true heroine— wum-heiirted. Hir-iuicriHcinB. and. as all gnod 
women iioMulaya are, largely lonuhed "llh the enthuslMm o( hunmnltj. One 
of the most attractive ulTt-buakiof the aeuon."— TAe Aeadcm^. 



A Fair Claimant: Being a story for Girls. By Francbs 
Aruhtkomi. With 8 page Iliustratioiu by GEKTHtlDE D. Hamhonii. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Sf. 
'- Ab s gltt-lHHik lor big elrlB It ig amane: the b«C new buoka nf the kind. The 



The Heiress of Courtleroy. By annb Bkalb. With s 

pa^ Iltustratioas by T. C M. Castlk. Crown Svo, cloth elc^nt, 
olivine ed)^ 5t. 
"We can speak highly of the grace with which Uln Beale lelalei buw the 
him from his intensely selllBb wayi."— tftinofion. 

The White Conquerors of Mexico: a Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec »y Kihk M<;nroe. With S pagie IlluBtations by W. &. 

Stackv. Crown 8so, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*. 
" Ur. Muiiroe glv» most vivid pietures of the rellgloiii sud civil polHj' of the 
Aileca. and at everydaj' life, u he Imagines It, tii the ttreets and market-plaeea 
ur the inagnini-eiil uipilal of Uoiilciuma.'*— TAc Timtt. 

Highways and Higrh Seas: Cynl Harley'a Adveutures on 

both. By V. FRAMKroRT Moorr. With >t page Illuatrationn by 

Alfreii I'karsk. Crown Bvo, duth elegant, olivine edges, {.t. 
'■ThlalBOHcH H.o i*st Hi.i-ieh .Mr. JImire hs* written, perhaps ths very heit 



BLACKJE * SOXS BOOKS FOR YOUHB PEOPLE. H 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

k ROUffh Shakily- By (Jeohuk MacDosald. With 

12 lUkge niiutriktioiKi by \\. Pahkixho.v. Crown 8v.>, cloth elegant, 
olivine edj^ea, 6>. 

boolu for boyi ttiHt hu lieeii 
wrltMu ItKfullol mnte- 
rtal peculiarly well nUpted 
lor Uis yoaoB. iruaUliiltig 



At the Back of 
the North 

Wind. By Gko. 



Mac Don, 


iLii. With 




Arthur 


Hmhks. 


CrownSvn, cloth ele- 


gwit. oliv 


ineedK«, 


" Tbe ttury l> 

jHj,™,,,.!!., 

with oue fMt 11 


We lUiiict 
1 liirylud 



•n aarth.'- 

Ranald Banner- 
man's Boy- 
hood. By iim. 

Mac DoxAUI). Witil l{idnad lUmlmrUm/rwt •• A Jifiigh S/iaHug". 

36 Iliuitrations by 

ARTm'U HuuHEM. (.'niwn Svo, clotii elegant, ulivine edges, Ht. 
"Tbe •ympatli)' witli iHiy-iiAtiire In Jtanald Aaiinri-uinni Dmiliood li perfect. 
It )• ■ iMUlSul plcUirf.f .hiWIinml, tuchliiB bjr lu liiiprculuiii ma (UgKntlana 
all noble thingi. JJrili.A ijx.iilcrtii lltMii: 

The Princess and the Goblin. By u^orge Mac Dokald. 

With 32 Ill(utniti(>n«. Cruwn Svo, cloth eitra. 3>. M. 



iDCI ohlch are clnuacterlatk ul tieuivE Ilac DDnald i lalrj b 
ashea'a llliutntkiniaTv alt that lUuitnitUinBiliouldlx.'-j/aii 






The Princess and Curdle- By <Ieoruis niAcikfKALn. 

With 8 pikg.' IltiiHtrntiKnit. Ui-ciwri Svo, clnth i:\tra, 3a. M. 
■- There litlieAnmt ami rarcit aeniut In IIiIj- lirllliant ator>. I'piirnwn jiftiiile 
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18 BLACStK A SOtrS BOOKS FOR YOUNB PMOPLS. 

BY HARRY OOLUNQWOOD. 

The Pirate Island: a Stoi? of the South Pacific B; 

Habbt Collinqwood. With 8 page Pictures by C. J. Stamilamp 

uid J. R, WSLLH. Orawn Svo, oloth degant, olivine edgei, 5i. 

"A caiiltal itoiTotUu MilndaedlnmraplBlcn UMiiiiUKirlanipartarliiaDB* 

rMpacU M K MMrioB novelist lo ths bettw imwu Kr. CUrk KtuHll. — TA> rinu* 

The Log of the "Flying: Fish": a. Stoiyof Aerial and 

Babmuine Adventure. By HaKBT Collivowood. With 6 page 

□listrations hy Gurdon Browne. Crown Svo, cloth elt^ant, 3<. Od, 

- Tim Flfinf FM nctutllj larpuaet ill Jules Veme'g creiUoni; vith Incnd- 

tble ipeed the fl<« tlirnugh tfae air, (klma orer Uw suttus nf Uie wat«. and darta 

along the otwau bed. We ■tfoiigl]' racDBmend oar Khaol-lwj (rienda to poaes 

tbeoMelvM at her Igg."— Jlft<ii«nt. 

For other Book* b; Hury Collingwood, >ee p*gea 21 and 22. 



BY QEORQE MANVILLLE FENN. 

" Mr Feon fUuda lu tbs toreDroat rank dI wiiten In this depaniaeoL'-— Daily 

QuicksilTer: Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
Gmboi Hakvilli Fnnr. With 10 page Illuatratioiu by Frakk 
Dadd. Crown Svo, cluth elegant, olivine edgae, tt. 

^._. f itorT-WTtlera 

TOT hoyi — Geonre Uauvllle Kenn— haa ' " ' 

a boj'i llbraiy. — FraetKoJ Tiat^m', 

Dick 0' the FenS: ARonanceof the Great EastSwamp. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Widi 12 page lUuBtratiana by Fsaitk Daud. 

Crcwn Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edge*, 6«. 
'■ We coniclenUoUDly belif ve that Iwyi will And It capital readlnf. It la hilt 
of tnoldent anil mygMir. and the mjiterj li liept up to the laM moment II It 
rich In enggtlve local colouring; and It baa a hlitorical liil«eat"— nMfi. 

Devon Boys: A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Masvillk 
Fk4H. With 12 pag« IHuatratianB by OoRDoN BhowVe. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6i. 
■' An adnilTal)le itorr, u remarkable for the Individuality of Its v<iBn« befws 

lu for tlie ciu<^l1ent deirrliitlons of uoaat iceuei^ and life in North beruo. It U 

The Golden MagTiet: a Tale of the Land of the locaa. By 
6. Mahville Fenn. IlluBtrated by 12 page Ficturea by GcBDOjl 

Browne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Ot 
"Thoro could be no more wrlcnme preienl (or a bo)'. There la not adult pan 
In Ihs l»Dk, and many will be read with breathleaa hrtereat. -The Oot«M fiag- 
iiet It of coflr*-. Oip lame one (hat attOKted Xalalgh and tte hcToM ot Wat- 
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* aos-s Booxs fOR rovne psoplr 



SeUitigham (taardiai 

In the Klngr'S Name: Or, The Cmiae of Ihe ff'Mfrrf. By 
G. Haictilli Firm. lUiutnted bj I! page Pictnm b; Qordoh 
Bhowhe, Crown 8™, cloth elegui^ olivine o^en, 6t 
"Thabntot all Mr Fran's prodoctlona In Uita flald. llhu th<Knatq'>*Uly 

of alomiri 'moTlngou'. ulvculure loilowlDg adTenturs in cxmitant ncnailoD. "^ 

IMiitSna. 

Nat the NatUFalist: A Boy's Adveoturea in the Easteru 

3«M. By G. Mamville Filnit. With 8 page Picturea. Crown Svo, 
doth elegnat, olivine edges, 5i. 



Bunylp Land: The story at a. Wild Journey in New Guinea. 

By 6. Mantillb Finn. With S page Illustrations by Gobdoh 

Browmb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, it. 
" Mr. Fann dcHrvea the thinki of tytryboAj lot Bunyip Land, and we may Ven- 
tura to pnoibe that a quiat vaak maj ba iwkoned on *Iil1(t tba ronngitera bare 
tuoh taaclnatlDa UlaraturepruvldedCnrlhelrevenlnga'aDiiuainent."— .flpuiMlor. 

BrOVnSmlth'S Boy. By a. Mahvillb Fbns. with 6 page 
ninstratlona. Crown Svo, cloth eleguit, 3i. M. 
" Ur. Fenn'a booka ar« among the beat, II i 
(or boya Ur. Fenn ia at bla beat in Broann 



* For other Booka by G. MA>vnj.B Fenn, aee p 
BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 



Yoim^ Travellers* Tales. By Ascott e. Hope. With 

« llliutrationa by H. J. DrapkB. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. M- 
Tbeaa hvely recunla of bapbaiard experience are drawn from various 
partaot the worid. There ia a Uirilling adventure in the Auitrian Tirol, 
a mischance in Norway, an eiciting encamde in Africa, a tale of ehooling 
in IndtA, a oycUst'a laughable exploit ia Trance, a ninaway eKperreDC* in 
Svitierlojid, an encounter with a, CorHican bandit, and other atorieaof a 
like entertaining characlor. All are preicnhjd in a crisp and engaging 

The Seven Wise Scholars- By Abcott r. Hopk. With 

nearly 100 Illiutratioaa by Gokdom Bbowki. Cloth elt^ant, 5a 
"Aa full at Ion as a volume ul PuiisA; wlUi Uluitntioiu. more laugbUi^ 
provoking tban moat wa have seen ilnce Lsech died. '— SJka^td /wfajMiufcnl, 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 
By McifTT R. Hope. With 100 Uluatratiuns by Gordon Browke. 

Crown Svo, cloth elegant, St M. 
"A reallTfan^lnatlnt book worthy of lU tellinit Utia. Tliere K we venture to 
aaj, not a dull pace In the book, not a ■torj' whlcli will not bear a lecoud read- 
ing."— Suardiaii. 
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The Universe : Or'nie InflDitely Great and the iDfinitely Littlt- . 
A Sketch of Contniata in Creation, and Marveli revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By ¥. A. Podchet, m.D. With 

272 Engravings nn wood, nf which 55 are full-page size, and a 
Coloured Fronliapieoe. Eleventh Edition, medium 8vo, tJoth ele- 
gant, gilt edgea, 7i. 6d. ; aUo murocco antique, ISi. 
" W« can Tioneatlj commend Frofeuor Pouchot'H book, ithich l» adnfrablj, me 
It l> copiougly illDMnled."— FAt Tima. 

"Scarcel]' anf book in Krench or in English is u likely to atlmulate Id the 
young an Interest In the physical phauoinena."— >'Dr(«(i(*Uii Rfcitif. 

BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 



Olaf the Glorious. By Robert Leiohtos. With 8 page 

Illustrationa hy Ralph Peacock, and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth 

elegant, olivine edges, E>>. 

This Htor; of Olaf tbo Glorious, King of IJorway, opens irith the incident 

of his being found by his uncle hving as a bond-slave in Esthonia, and it 

follovs him through his romantic youth in the court of King V'aldemar of 

Ruenia. Then come his adventures an a Viking and hia raids upon the 

coasts of Scotland and £ngland, his victorious battle against the English 

at Maldon in Essex, and his conversion to Christianity. He then returns 

to pagan Norway, is nccepted as king, and converts his people to the 

Christian faith Tlie story clo«es with the great battle of Svold. when 

Olaf. defeated, jumps overboard, and is last seea with the miiilt),-lit shining 

on the glittering cross upon bis shield. 

The Wreck of "The Golden Fleece": The story of n 

North Sea Fisher-boy. By Robebt Leiob'ton. With 8 page 
niuatrations by Fhahe Brakqwym, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 

olivine edges, 5>. 
"This story shnuld add coiuldenbly to Mr. LeiKhUin'i high reputation. Ei- 
cellent In everj; respect. It contains every vaiHsty of Incident. The plot Is vrry 
cteieriy devised, and the types of Che North Sea aailon are capital."— TAe Timrt. 

The Pilots or Pomona: A Story of the Orkney Islanda. 
By BOBEBT Leightom. With 8 page IlhistrationB by John Leigh- 
Ton, and a. Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gi. 
" A story which Is quite as good in Iti way at Trtamrt leland. and Is tall of 
adventure of a itlrrlnR yet moat natural kind. AUhongh It li pritnstlly a boy*' 
bunk, it Is a real godsend to the elderly resaet."—(;f(u^w£KiuiiD Timrt. 

The Thirsty Sword: a story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Robert Leigutun. With S page Illus- 
trations by Alfred Psakbk, anil a Map. Crown Svo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, Oi. 

plessare to reait. From drat to last the interest never nsga Boys * 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 



To Greenland and the Pole. B? Gordon Stablbs, u.d. 

With S page lUostrationB by G. C. HiNDLsr, and a Mnp. Crown 

Svo. cloth el^ant, oli- 

viae edges, C>. 
Tbe UDfailiDg fascioatian 
of Arctic venturing is pre- 
sented in tbis stery with 
Dew Tiifidneas. The author 
is hinuieU bd old Arctic 
voyager, and he is thus 
enabled to make excellent 
use ot the recent exploits of 
Nannen in Greenland, and 
the splendid daring of that 
explorer's present expedi- 
tion. The story deals with 
liiCsbning in the north of 
Scotland, deer-hunting in 
XorwAj, scaling in tbe Arc- 
tfo Seas, bear-stalking on 
the ice-floss, tbe hardsbips 
of a journey acroen Green- 
land, and a euccessful 
voyage to the bock of the 
North Pole. This is, in- 
deed, a real sea-yarn by a 
real sailor, and the tsne 
is as bright and whole, 
soma as the adventures ore ^_^__^ ,„.._,,_, ^„„...... „..„...- 



Westward with Columbus. By Gordoh Staklbs, k.d., 

CM. With 8 page ninatrationa by Alf&KD Peahse. Crown Svo, 
cloth elegant, olivins edges, Si. 

■ that all ban 

Twlxt School and CoUe^; A Ttde of Self-reliance. By 
Gordon Stablks, ch., u.d., ilh. With S page Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivins edges, 5». 
"One of tbe best of a proliAc writer'* bouki [or bojis, bsLng (nil uf prsEtirsI 

Instructlona a* to keeping pets, and Incnicates In a way whicb s Hide rrrslli Mia 

KdMeworth'i -Frank' the virtue oF telf-rellamF "- Mlirii, 
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BY a NORWAY. 

A Prisoner of War: a Stoiy of the Time of Napoleoa 
Bofupute. By O. Nokwat. With S page IIliwtratkiM b; Bon. 
Babkh, a.b.w.8. Crown Svo, cloth alegant, Si. 6d. 
When Hapoleon Bonaparte luddouly broke the treaty of Amiens and 
declared wu against England, many peacerul Englishmen «ho h>d ven- 
tured to reside upon the CoatiDent wore made priBoners. Among these 
vaa Captain Wynter. vho nas arreated at HelvostsluTu in Holland, and 
from thence carried into Prance. Hia family oscapod serosa the Chaaael, 
but hiB Hon, a young lad, determined to return, trace out his father, and 
aasiat him toaacape. Diaguiaed as a packman he soanbed PruiOB from 
fortren to tortreai. After many a mischance uid many a haiT'breadtli 
eioape he finds his father, coatriTes bia eHcape. and brings bim (utely to 
Enghind. It is a, romantic DBrratire, with the additional merit of being 

A True Comlsh M^d By G. Nobwat. With 6 page 
Iltuatrationa by J. Finhshorb. Crown Sfo, oloth elegant, St. M. 

" There la aome eicellent readlnf. . . . Mrs. Korway briDin betoM (Ik ejai 
of her readers the good Comiib luUi. tlielr >|ieech, their mannen, and Ifcelr waijia. 
A Trut CarniA Maid dttavet lobe fopu\mi."^Arlieturmn. 

"Among girls' bookatbasucceuol the Tear has fallen, wa think. toUra, Noraar. 
wboia TViw CtomuA Jfaid la really an admirable piece ol wort. . . . The book 
la lull of ilvld and icvarat« local coluur; It ccmtaina. too, aome ver; eltrar 
ebaravter sindlea."— Aaauu q/ Rttitut. 

Hussein the Hostasre: Or, a Bo^'b Adventurea in Penrin. 

By G. NoBwir. With 8 page Illustrations by JoHS Schonbuhi. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Ei. 
" HuMttin Ou Botagt la full dI orlslnalltr and vlEOur. The chancten an life- 
like, then Is plenty ofstlTTliiK Incident, the Inlereat )■ saatalned throuhonl, and 
every boy will etijoy (oHowlng tlie torluiiei o( Hie hero. "- Jourwii <^ idaeatian. 

The Loss of John Humble: Whut Led to it, and What 
Came of It. By G. Nobwat. With 8 page lUustnttioos by Johh 
ScHoNBEHO. Crown 8i'o, cloth elt^nt, olivine edges, Ss. 
"Thla itory will place (he author at once In the front rank. It li full of life 

and adven(ure. He la equally at home In his descrlpUnna of life In Sweden and 

In the more atirring paauges of wreck and dltailer, and the liiteresl of the story 

liauttalnsd without a lireakfroni Knt to last "— £fandanf . 



Under False Colours: A story from Two Girls' Livea. 
By Sahau Uoldney. With G page lUustratiiina by U. G. KlL- 
BURNK. Cruwn Svo, cloth elegant, 4>. 

It plots: butwe have 
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With the Sea KingrS: a story of tl>e Days of LonJ NelaoD. 
Bj F. H. WiHDRN. With 6 p«g« lllattntlana by W. S. Stacnv. 

Ctdwii Sto, cloth elBgMtt, il. 

■ boy^B hands. "Lttry c1impt«r umUliifl bo«rdlnci, 

•■'~'lllngiiod«citj.«iid™i)tor«bjcoi»»lri, 

. 'Ae ttoTj ciilaliwM* In * ligotoat 

'u Acadmitv. 

Grettlr the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. BARrno- 
GouLii. Witb e page llliutntionii by M. Zrno Dieuer, and n 

Coloured Map. Nevi Edition. Crown 8vc, oloth elegant, U. 
■■ U the boyi' book of iU year : 

wtU do fur mm mHD u well tl jn 

Eqallih. u KJl itotlM ^DQlil ba, utd It hu m freBlmev, a fn-eduu 
■lid xlDd uid the open lir, •rhich malie It lmitl>tlble."-A'iif ' 



Gold, Gold, In Cariboo: a story of Adveuture in Briti^ 

ColnmbU. By C'live Phi luffs- Wou.ii. With 6 page Ulurtrib- 

tioDi by G. C. HlHDLBT. Crown S<ro, cloth eitlB, Si. 6d. 

"IlwoutdbedifflculttoBrtoomiub la tayoar ol Gold. ObU. in CarOmi. We 

have Kidom read ■ mare eiclliD)[ Ule ol wfld lalnluK adventure In ■ ■liupilu'ly 

inaccoalble niunlrr. Tbere it a capital plot, and tb« Intcnat la aaataintdto Um 

laitpage." ThtTimn. 



A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Pnnce Hal and tbe 
lAiUarda; By J. M. Callwbll. With S paga lUiutntioiw by 
Heiibbt J. Dkapik. Crown 8ro, doth degaot. 4i. 
■' Wll) not be leaa enjoyed Uian Ur Henty'a boolu. Mr John OldcaMIs^ palhettc 

■loiT, and the hiatocy of hla brave young iijulra, will make every boy enjoy Ibla 

Uvely M«tT.~— Lvmlon QuarUrtj/. 



BY ALICE CORKRAN. 



Meg's Friend. By Alice Corkrah. With 6 page Illucrtm- 
tiona by Robert Powler. Crown 8vo, oloth eitr», 3i. 6rf. 
"One ol Mlai Coriuao'a charming book> for glrla, narrated in thai ilmple 
and plctun«<iue alyle which marka thg anthoreaa aa one ol the tint amongit 
writera tor young pvople-"— TAr Spfctatar. 

Mai^ry Morton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkrab. With 

6 page Picturea by Gordon Buowke. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 3i. M. 
" Another book for giria we can warailr command. There ia a delightlDl 
piquancy In the eiperiencet and trial* of a yoni^i InglUli giri who atndtaa 
painting In Paila '—Safunfay Knttu. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good-oight to Good- 
morning. By AucE Coberah. Witb 60 lUustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, olivine edges, Z*. Oct 
"A nm nl the Bnt water, baarhw ipon arafT pag« the mark of Eanliu. 11 la 

lideeda Ultle Ftlgilm'a Frofrcaa"— CtriilianLaadiir. h 
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Sou'wester and Sword. By Boon sr. Leobr. With e 

page Illaatrmtion* by HaI Hubbt. Crown Svo^ cloth elegant, 4*. 
This is the book fora liid who loTean sea-yarn. The fun no len than the 
dsugera of a sailor'a life are faithfully depicted. Shark fishing, mast- 
heading, gftlley -ranging, mutiny, tropical galea, death at sea, and the 
final shipwreck, are incidenla in a tale which is one coulinuDiu adrentiire. 

hanim-scanirn recklessness of seamen they join the English einedition 
ngaiiist the Muhdi, taking part in the terrible fighting around Suakioi. 



BY EDGAR PIOKERINQ. 



In Press-Gan^ Days. By edoar Pickbrino. With e 

lUuatiationa by W. S, Stacet. Crown 8ro, cloth elegant, Sl 6d. 

In this story Harry Waring is caught by the Presfi-gang aod carried on 

board His Majesty's ahip SaiidiricA, He takes part iu tlie mutiay of the 

Noro, and shares in some hard Hghting on board the frigale Pttmir, He 

i* with Nelson, also, at the storming of Santa Crux, and the battle of the 

Nile. Hu career is liks to end in a French prieun, but he, with some 

escape, seiie a French Bchouner, light their way 

iO return homo with a priie. 

An Old-Ttme Yam: Wherein is set fortli divere desperate 
mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shipniates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By Edcar 
PlCKERmc. lUuslrated with 6 page Pictures drawn by Altkiei) 
PsAttSE. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3). 6d, 
"And a very good ystti it It. with not a dull psge from flnt Ut last There Is 

a flavour of Weatieard Ua • la this attracUre book."— BduubDiuil Ar»>>r. 

Silas Vemey: a Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Edoar 

FlCKERma. With6pagoIllusti»tionBbyALFIIEI)PKAR8K. Crown 

8vo, cloth elegant, 3>. 6d. 
"Wandeifulutheadrentureiot SiUsare. It muit be admlLioil thai the/ are 
lerr naturally worked ont am) vers plauilbly presented. Alto|:ethcr this Is sn 
excellent tlory for boys. "—Saiurdoj/ Kbmit. 

BV ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

Three Bright GiriS: a story of Chance and Mischance. 

By Ankib E. Armbtronq. With 8 page Illuatrations by W. Par- 

KiNBOM. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3i. Brf. 
"Among manriood itorlei for i;lrls this Is undoubted) j one of the TerT best 
The three girls whose portraits srs to ■dmlnblf psinwil ue glils of eanwu, 
pmctlcili Slid buiinesi-Uke mood. KTer bright and clieerfui. they influence other 

A Very Odd Girl: or. Life at the Gabled Farm. By Ansik 

E, Arustrosq. With B page H lustrations by S. T. DaDD. Crown 
Svo, cloth eli^nt, 3«. 8rf. 
"The book i> on« we can heartily recommend, for it li_iiot onlr bright and 
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BY O. J. HYNE. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from Lnad. By 
C. J. Hi:4E. With 6 page DIuBtrationg hy FlUNK Branowtn. 

Crown 8vt>, cloth elegant, 3). 6'^. 
"The two Iid> uid the tiro sklppan «rg admlnblir dnwn. Ur. Hfna hu 
Donucureil a poalUon tn the flntnnkol wrIEenol Hctloii tor boTi,"— fipBcMlor. 

Afloat at Last: a Saibr Buy'a Log of his Life at Sea. By 
JoHH C. HuTCHKBOM. With 6 page Illiuttationi by W. H. 
OviBEKD. Crown Svo, cloth eleganl, St. 6d. 
" Ai bBalthr and bn«T a bovk w one could wlah to put Into ths hand* ot 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miuen of Miotume Creek. 
By J. C. HuTcmaoK. With 6 page Fictures. Cloth extra, 3i. M. 

■' Ttw aDlli0T>* ni«w wllh tfak book to u markvl that It nay noil enomnie bim 
lo rnnlMr gfforu. Tbadeuripttoitcrf miaioE llfo Id the Far Wen M tnu and asou- 

COUSin GeOfltay and I. By Carolinb Austin. With 6 

page ninitntlons by W. Parkinson. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3t.6<f. 

" Mlu Anatlik'a alorr i> bright, clever, and well developed. "—SituRjav Anifw. 

Brother and Sister: Or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 
By Elizabeth J. Ltsacht. With 6 page lUustratioiu. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, it. M. 
•' A prett;r etoiT, and veil told. The plot b deieiij conitnicted, and the moral 

The Search for the Talisman: A stoi^ of Labrador. 

By Henbv Fhith. With 6 page lUmitnitiona by J. ScHoNBRsn. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3<; M. 



.^f. 
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Reefer and Rifleman : a Tale of the Two Services. By 
Lieut.. Col. PtacT-GBovEs. With S page lUuitrations b; John 
ScHDHBEBG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3>. Brf. 
"A good, obl-fubLnniHl. unphllilou (tory nl niir flxhlirin with the Frenchmen In 

Dora: Or, AOirlwithoutaHome. By Mra. R. H. Read. With 
6 page IHuatratlona. Crown Svo, cloth elegant. 3i. 6d. 

aa tbu "—Tkt Arrxdnnif. 
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Life's Daily HiniStpy: a Story of Everyday Service for 
Othen. B; Mre. K R. Pithan. Wltb 4 page lUustrfttious. Croim 
8*0, doth Mb*, 8«. id. 
" Show* oiqaMt* toaokm of ■ mxtar httA. Hb* dnicta la Dnphlc oaUlog 

Uia chuutsrhtlca at Uie buuUral and tbs gaiA Is llI*.''-.C»ntlMn UmoK. 



Storied Holidays: a Cyrfe of IWIetter Days. By E. a 
Bbookb. With 1! page DIuBtrstionB by Howard Ptlb. Crou-n 
Sto, cloth elegant. 3*. id- 
" It I* ■ domiriRht mwd book tor a hdIot boj, and b onlaMtl} ivadaM* from 

flnt to XuV—ackaelMiuAn. 

ChivalriC Days: stories of Courtesy tuid Courage iu th« 

Olden Timea. B; E. S. Brooeb. With SO IlluBtratianB by 

OoHDOH BitOWHi and oUier ArttBts. Croirn S m, doth extm, %t.%d. 

"We hiTa HMom come BcroM 1 preUlflF collectlcn of Ul«. Theie charming 

MwIm ol Iwr* IBd ctrj* or elilti] dari an uo nun aotUbxu ar Inwgiiiao' tItcMbai, 

bMtn nal and aotual ncordiof weir>«lop and daiog*."— IiiMrorir WatU. 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavoure, tbeir Achievementa, aod 
thoir Tlmaa. By £. 8. Bbooks. WIUi 12 pw lUiHtraUoni by 
B. B. BiMH ud JoHK SoHdHBKBO. Ctowr Svu, elotii •Xtff, ilf. M. 



„ ...„ ■ IlluiUatloni^ ittogetfaer Doe that ihould Iniita bojt to 

tnrtliar acquaintance with thnw mien of men whoas careen an uanated. We 
•drlu laacben In pat it oa tbalr Utt of pttuL"— £>t<wl(irip> 



Dr. Jolliffe'S Boys: A T^Ie of Weetim School. By Lbitis 
HouoB, WiUt S pac* Pictucw. Crown Svo, cloth eztn. 3*. 6(£. 

'-Young people who ■m.noiata T-on BraicJli Schonl-da^ will Rnd tUa Mit a 

trutliniliKM of onUina, argidiiiiM of •MjDprat^ an 
moraUt)r aa obaiacteriaed the uaaterpleoe oflHr. Uugbea. 



Tlie Bubbling: Teapot A Wonder etory. By Mm. L. W. 
Chahfkrt. With IS pi^ Ffotures by Waltkb BATmtu, 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Sfc M. 
itenllv a 'i 
reallWIc en 
■Tht I%fl«. 



uiera 1* a good deal of inlomaUMi lo be (afntd 



BY OENNETT HUMPHREVa 

LaUg^h and Le&m: The Euiest BooV of Nursery L««sons 
and Nurteiy Games, By Jenhett Huhfhbetb. Frufuaely Illu*' 
tratod Square Sto, cloth extra, Si. ltd. 



wf* and plotar*, and halpllR the iltUa on 

Ui leaminff "—Graphic. 
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Thorndyke Manor: a. Tale <rf JuwbiU TIrm. By Mart 
C. RowBiLL. With 6 p>gs UluatnUoni b; L. Lkslii Bboou. 
Ciown Svo, cloth eleguit, Si. id. 
"Hln Bonell Iiu iwt«r ttrltlSD m man ittnetlTs boat thin Thentivtt 
Manor"— B4(f<uC StutLtUtr. 

Traitor or Patriot? a Tala f4 tlw Bye-House Plot. By 
Mm C. RowstLL, With 8 page ViiAaret by C. 0. Mdbeat «n<I 
C. J. St&xilmid, S-I. Crown Svo, olotii elegant, 3i, id, 
" Hen Ih* K/s-HooH Plot M 



BLACKIE'S NEW THREE-SHILLINQ SERIES. 

B«Autifutly llluatraied and Hawbomely Bound. 



SBW VOtUMBt. 

Under Hatches: or, Ned Woodthorp«'a Adveotnrea. B; F. 

FftAHKroKT llooRK With 6 p^^ IlliiMt«UtWB by A. FoUBtiEB. 

JV«ig fifffiim. Crown Svo, cloth el^iut, Sj. 
"Tbt 1(017 " ■ Unnitaat tlutwdl JbH iirit bun ill the world over. Tin 
chinclcnan veil dnwn uiil conilUCDti Palay, Uia Iriih ilswini, will be tooud 



The Con^O Rovers: a story of the stave Squadron. By 
Habbi Collimqwoop. Witb 6 page Illustntions by J. Scti6HBuu. 
Nea Editian. Crown Svo, cloth elegaul^ 2*. 
"No better Mittoryhu late Lj been written thu (he CtoiVB Amri. It I* w 

origioil u iny bojr couhl detlre.'— Jfornuif PmL 

Henhardoe: a story ot CornMi Neta And MioeB. By G. 

MuiTiLLB Fkhk. With pige Iltnitntloiia by C J. STAitiLAXD, 

R.I. CfOira S'o, doth eiln, Sir. 
"Ther are re*] llrlnR boya, with their rlrtnea uid (inlti. The Comlih ailMr. 
pun ire dnwn troni Ute, ind itaad oU Iroin the «««• la tbaif Jen^i mi 
•BK'lHHiti 111 qifliikled with MTarjr pUehird taita,'—Sf*aatar, 

YUSSUf the Guide: or, The MoiiDtoiD BMidite. A Story of 

Stnuge AdveutiirB in Aain Minor. By G. Hahtilui Finir. With 

4 page JlInrtr»tiona by i. ScHOaeno. Crown Sro^ dotb exti^ it. 

"Totd wJth >uc)l nml fmlineH ind TiKOiir Uiit the rewler feeti be li utullj 

one ol the pirtf, iharlng in the fan and lacing the danger*."— J'atI JtoU OatiUt. 

Bobinson Crusoe, widi loo iiiastratioDs by Oordoh 

Bbownb. Crown 8to, cloth eitn, St. 
"OM«(lfe*baMlnHt.ll ■Btak«IM<l)'tt*b«M,e(IM«n«ak«klethu 
grer ap t — wL "-r*« J MiMi n * ,- i 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES -Continued. 

Gulliver's Travels with lOO Illuiitnitioiis by Gordon 
Bhoitne. Crown 8vo, dotb extra, 3f. 
" Mr. Oorilan Browoe 1>. to nv (bliiklnc. Incoiupanbl]' the mott irtUtlc. 
splrttril. and brilllBiit nf our illiutratort or liouki for bujn, god not ot Uw DHwt 
bumaroui Dim. ulili UluatnUoua of 'Gulll>«r' uupl]r UrMlj.'^fnitk. 

Patience Wins: oi-. War m the Works. Itj- Geobok Man- 

VILLB Fb-VK. With 6 page Illuatmtioiia. Cr. 8vo, cloth eitr», 3». 

-' Mr Fenn hu ncT«r hit upon a hup|iivr plan tlinD in wrltinc th[i ilorr I'f 

Yorkihlre tacbiry life. 'Ilie whole booL i. all aglow ulih mt:~pSiMaaOaallt 

Mother Carey's Chicken: Uer VojHg« to tii« Unknowu 

Isltt By G. M.*NV[|.LB Fksn. Witli 6 page lUurtratioii. by A. 
FoREHTiER. Crunn 8vo, cloth extra, St. 
'- liKluilUtedl^ one uf Uie Ixut Mr. Fenii liai wrltUn The IncldeiiU an of 
rarely found In a bo/s' booli.'"— titiiorir WarU. 

The Missing Merchantman. By Harrv collinovoud. 

With 6 lugK Illuntrationa by W. H. OvEBKNn. Cloth eitra, Z*. 
■■ Oue at the authnr'i belt Ha itoriet. Ilie hrro Is a* heroic u my boy could 

desire, and Ihe eutllug le eilrsmel)' bapp) "— ilnluA WuUg. 

The Rover's Secret: a Tnle of the Pirat« Cays and L«go«iis 
of Cuba. By Harrv Collingwoou. With 8 page Illiutretion* by 
W. C. Syhoss. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. 
■' Tht Bocrr't Srrrtt Ig by far the beat tea tloiy we hare read lor jean, and 1* 
certain to gWe unaUoyed pleaanre lo bofa -—Saturiaii Rtviexc. 

The WifTwam and the War-path: stories of the r«i 

Indians. By A.t(.x>TT R. HuPK. With S page IlluBtrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegwil, 3». 
"U unuljly EDod. It glvet a very vlild picture of life among Ihe Indium, 

Perseverance Island: or, The Rolinson CiuBoeof the 19tl< 
Century. By Uui;i;r,As Fhazar, With 6 page Illuatratiuns. 
Cruwii Svu, cloth extra, 3>. 
■'Thi> li an Intersitin; story, written with studierl (Inipllclty of aiyle, mnch In 

Defoe'i lelnot apparent sincerity and scrupuloui veracity^ while fur practical 

Girl Neighbours: or, TheOia Fashion mid tlie New, By 
Sabah TiTLKR, With a page Illustr&tions by C. T. Gaslakd. 

Cr)Wn Svo, cloth elegant. 3«, 
■-One nf the niott elfecliie and c|Uletly hunioniut "f Miss Sarah Tytlers stnrlfs^ 
11 Is .erj healUiy, very agreeable, and .ery well written. "-rA. Spnftar. 

Cooylc 
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BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Thlngrs Will Take a Turn. By Beatrick Harradbh. 

A New Edition, with 34 Illuatratioiu by John H. Bacon. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegmnt, 'it. M, 
A happy creation this by the author of "Shiua that Pnia in the Nisht". 
One cannot help loving the aunny-heorted child who asaiils her grond-dnd 
in his dusty second-baud bnuli-shop. she is bo i^y, no engaging, bo natural. 
And to lore Itwwbud if tu love all her friends, and enter sympnthetically 
into the good fortune she brought them. The charm of this tale, ob of all 
Miss Uarmdeti'a work, is a delicate, wistful Kyruputliy. 

The Whispering Winds, nud tlie Tides that tliey Tdld. By 
Mart H. Urbhshau. With ar. lUustralionB by Paci. Habiit. 

Crown Si'o, cloth elegant, 'is. 6'l. 
Every wind whi9|iered a, etory. The South Wind came rrom Italyand 
told B brit;iit little fairy tale about Baby BcDedotta. llie North Wind 
briniKht a wsird utory of the spiteful faiiy-foik frnm n Scottish glen : tho 
lauKliiiu- West Wind from Dcvoiishiru told of the Kitig uf the Mist, and the 
delights of clot teil cream; and the East Wind spoke of tho brave aea-king'B 
daughter in Norway orer the sea. And all the taloH were pasnng good. 



BLACKIE'S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

lltuetrated by eruiiieiit Artiats. lu cruwu 8vo, cloth degaiit. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By iskelton Kufpord. illus- 
trated by Harold Coppino. 

Tom Hamtuond was a pupil at a public school, and. boy-like, was much 
given lo grumbling ami disoou tent with the "powers that bo". He wiahod 

received the offer of Three Wiahes, which he joyfully Becepto<l. I'he relu- 
tieti of the mlventurea that ensue fonns a grupbically diverting narrative 
of tho freshest interest. 

Dulcie King: a story for (Jiris. By M. Corbct Sbtmour. 

Illustrated by Gkhtri'|>b U. HaHMoM). 
A bright, happy-going slory in which the heroine is taken from 
her modest home and adopted by a rich relative. Uulcie Kine i* not 
■lauled, however, by her new and sumptuous BurrauniHiws, and the native 
goodness of her heart helps her to resist all temptations lo itinpu«e« the 
rightful heir. Uulcje King is a inrl wham one cannot help loving. 

Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By i^irulink Austin. 

With i page Ulustratinns by V. T. Gailabo. A'eio RlUitni. 
Crown Bvo, cloth elegant, 2i. 6d. 
■■W1U ptesie 1))- Its slinplii'itv. Its (eiKlenien, and Its healthy iDlerestIng 

motive. It Is sdniLral'ly virhlrn. ^Seolmuta. 

Nicola: The f^ieer of n Girl Musii-ian. By M. Oorbbt-Sey- 
hour. Illustrated by Uebtrudr D. Uakhosd. 

I streotth ilnul the stori. I can thor- 
■ present (or jlrla .■— IPiB(«r'» Wttlrig , 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

A Little Handful By HAaun J. ScBipra 
" A Ten chBTtolDB picture ot t. brlfht, lotibla, ulicbianMU bDv, who balb Irom 

tba New Wurid."— S^i«l QuaTHiiiu. 

A Golden Agre : a story of Fonr Merry Children. By Ismat 
Thobm. nitutntted b; Gordoh Bhowhii. 
" Oaght M b*T* ■ pU«o< bonanTOB tba nantr; ihaH."— n< Atltatmtan. 

A Rough Road: or, How the Boy Made a Mau of Himaelf. 
By Mn O. LtmxuB Banisl 
"Tr^d with mucli linple lores ud Ihit dunn wlddi b«lonin Is ona wko ha* 
known henalf what a rough road ia. and bow to Iravcne If- WiiUefi IFoaUy. 

The Two Dorothys. By Mre. Herbert Martim. 

" A book tliat nlU lntereat and pleaac all tfiW—Tht Lad^. 

Penelope and the Others. By Amy Waltok. 

" Thii ia • ebarmlag book for children. Ulai Walton prom henHt a p«teet 
adept In ujidermlaiiding of achool^rooni Joy> and Kirrowa. — Chrinian Leader. 

A Cruise in Cloudland- By Hurt Fbith. 

"A thoTDUgblj intereatlng itorT.''^St. Jamei'i Gautli. 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie e. Armbtrono 

" TUa i> dlittnctlvalj a book lorglrli. A bright wbobMRM •Corr.'—^co^my. 
StimSOn'S Reef: a ThI* of Adventure. By C. J. Hthb. 
"It ma; almoit Tie witb Hr. B. L. Stennion'a Trtamn liiamL " gaardim. 

Gladys AnStruther. By Louisa Thompson. 

"It la aclanrbook: Dorel and itriking In Uie hlgheat d«gT«e 'Schmhniitnn. 

The Secret of the Old House- By k EvEBnT-OuKx. 

"Tlni, the little Jacobite, ii a charmlai craation."— .AarfmiF. 

Hal Hungtrford. By j. B. Hutchikbon, ».a. 

•■Altogether, Hal Bunjertord i> a dlatincl lltaraiy mecau,-— Sjwetotor. 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

-A cleverly oonceiied quaint atoiy, ingeniouali i™itt*B."-Siittmto|p Renrtt. 

White Lilac : or. The Queen of the M«y. By Amt Waltom. 

■■ Bvery rural parlih ought to add Whili Ma* lo l(a lll>rWT.--^Hi*mnf. 

Miriam's Ambition. By Evblvb ETBRrrr-OaEEi. 

" Mia* areeo') chlldttn are teal BrltiA ban ood gtria."— Uaerpnf Mtraurp. 

The Brig "Audacious" BjAlanColb. 
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HALF-CROWN eERIE8-Oontinu«d. 

The Saucy May. B; Hbmrt Fmtb. 

" Mr. mUi glm ■ new picture of life on Uieocsui iriTS."~SA«;i<U Indtpmdctl. 

Jasper's Conquest- B; Elizabeth J. Ltsaght. 

"Onsollhe beat boji' book! of the MUan."—SeA»Wniaaf<n 

Little iady Clare. By evbltm Evbrbtt-Ghebf. 

" Benilnda ni la tli qnalnlnen of Vtn. Ewlng'i dellghtlol Ulrt."— Liter. Wmid. 

The Eversley Secreta By Evblth Everbtt-Grebh. 

*'Roj EvAnlej iaaferj toDGbing pioian of liigfa piliHlple.''— ffvartfuiit. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By o. stablbs, r.n. 

" Will giaildea tbe heart of Dun/ ■ bright tioj."—lltlhodiil Rteorda. 

Sturdy and Strong:. By G. A. Hbnty. 

- A hero who itandiMsgoodlnitMiee of chlTilrj in ilomMlIc life. '—TAe empire, 

Gutta Percha Willie By Qborob Mac Donald. 

" Qel II for jroor bo/s ini girli to reefl for themeeliei"— ProcliBiI Ttaeher. 

The War of the Axe: Or, Adveuturea ill South Africa. By 
J. Pebcv-Urovks. 
"TheiCorrli well end bTlI]iuitlytotd.'—i.i(*mryirarU. 

The Lads of Uttle Clayton, bt r, stead. 

"A uplttl book for boya. "— Si^ooJinuter. 

Ten Boys wtm tivetl on the Road from Loug Ago to Now. 
By Jake Anhriwh. With 20 lOuatrations. 

•■ The idea ia ■ lerj happy one, and admirably carried o-ai'-Pnciiml Tiathtr. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or.Tlie Lost FouDd. By Katb Wood. 

" Written Mith lendemesH and grace."— JVDnii"{I.JifMrtuer. 

Winnie's Secret By Katb Wood. 

" (tat of the beat atory-booka we have reiA."—SeluiolniatUr, 

Hiss WiilOWburn's Offer By Sarah Doddbet. 

'■ Patience Wlllnnhum Is one at iliu Doudney'i beat cnMom."-3fctatirr. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louiba m. Alcott. 

"l-heie tittle talea are the bean ideal ot giria' alorlea.--CKrtfUan WtrU. 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody's Baim. By Rosa MoLHOLLANa 

"Hetty !«■ delightful creature— piquant, tender, and tme."— Borirl. 
Brothers in Arms: A story of the OuBadea. By F. Bat- 

TORD HaBRIBOH. 
"Hun loprofv IntareaUnc to joong |ieo|rf«of bothioMa.'*— Onardiax. 

Hiss Fenwiclt's Failures. By EshA Stuart. 

"A girl true to real life, who will put do nanacnae into young be)>d(."-<;ra)iA>e. 

Gytha's Hessage. By Emua Lkslie. 

-nto la tha aort of book that an gUla NH. ~— yomal tf 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 
Jack O' Lanthorn : A Tale of Adventure. B7 Uknry Frith. 

"Tbs HMTDtlvs lavrushe^l full nfitlrrint Incident."— Onition Lttider. 

The Family Failing-. By Darley Dalb. 
My Mistress the Queen. By m. a. Paitll. 

■■ ThP ttylo Is [lUre Slid gnwerul iiid Uie Oory full o[ lnlcnat,"-$K-((man. 

The Stories of Wasa and Henzikoff. 
Stories of the Sea in Former Days- 
Tales of Captivity and Exile. 
Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 
Stirring- Events of History. 
Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest 

■■ It wniiW be lilfflcult tii place [n the li»ndi o( j'oune iwople l"wki ahlch 
cuubiue liitereit and iii^trtiutluii tii ■ hlgber degree."— iffliicAulErCiwrirr. 



BLACKIE'S TWO-SHILLING SERIE& 

lUiistrateJ by eminent Artists. In crowu Svo, clotli elegniit. 
SEW VOIUMKS- 

The Organist's Baby: a story for Boys nnJ (lirls. By 

K.vTni.EtN Knoj. Illustrated by John H. Bacon. 
School-Days in France. By An Old Uirl. illustrated 

hy W, I'.iBKissoN. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: a High School .su>. v 

for GirlB. By Mrs. Hknhv ^'urkk, «.*. lUustratad by John H. 
Queen of the Daffodils : a story of Ui$;)i S<^^)iool Ute. By 

Raff's Ranche: A St..ry of A.lveuture among t'ow-boys «uU 
Indians. Ity K. TA. Hoi.ukh. 

An Unexpected Hero. By eu?.. j. Lvsaoht. 

The Bushranger's Secret By Mrs. Ucnky (.'t..\KKK, h.a. 

The White Squall. &y Jons c. Hutchbsoh. 

The Wreck of the "Nancy Bell". By J. c. Hltcheson 

The Lonely Pyramid. By .i, H. Yoxall. 

Bab^ or, The Triumph of UuBeltishneas. By Ismav Tbork. 
Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Akkix S. Swan. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 

Brave and True, »iui other stones. By GrbosonGow. 
rhe Llgrht Princess. %(JF.oR<iK5rAc-DosAi.D. 
Nutbrown Rogrer and l By J. H. Yo.vall. 
Warner's Chase: Or, Tlie Geutle Hem-t. By AnnieS.Swan. 



Ili-dnceJ lll'i,:n,lu.H,(rm,i ■■ The Qaeili ./ Ihr »,i/.iifiV '. 

Sam Silvan's Sacrifice. By .1k.^sk culmax. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in (Ji.t.ii?ii, F<.iesi, r,M, 

wiii Streum. IJy Jbnsbit Hlmphbbvh. With 70 Illuutrutiuiw. 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 
A Pair of Clogs. By Amv Waltos. 
The Hawthorns. By Ami- Waltos. 
Dorothy's Dilemma. By Cvrolixe Austin. 

DiqlizcdbyGoOglf 
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TWa«HILUNO 8ERlE8~-0ontlnu«d. 

Marie's Home. By CiBotiss Austih. 

A Warrior King:. Bj J. etbltn. 

Aboard the "Atalanta ". By HmrRr Pbitb. 

The PenaOET Pirate. By John C. Hdichbsoh. 

Teddy: TheSloryof »"LitUePick!e". By Johb C. Hotchesob. 

A Rash Promise. By Cbcilia Selbt Lowkdm, 

Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Sblbt LoWKDBk 

Swiss stories for Chtldpeo. From the Oarmu of Madak 
Johanna Spyri. By Luoi Whiblock. 

The Squire's Grandson. By J. u. Callweu. 
Magna Charta Stories. Edited by AitTHOR qilmah, a.m. 
The Wings or Courage; anp The clodd ■ Spinhbr. 

Translated trom the French of Qeome Sakd, by Hn. Cobkban. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lbbboks from Fiblo ard Taeb. 

By Alici Barks. With 5i lUaatnUou by Ootaon Browhe. 
Four Little Mlschleft. By Rosa Uolbollaud, 

New Light through Old Windows. ByOREoaoH Gow. 

Little Tottie, aod Two Other Stories. By Tromar Arcbrb. 

Naughty Hiss Bunny. By clara Uulhollard. 
Adventures of Mrs. WUhlng-to-be. By Aun Corkram. 

The Joyous Story of TotO^ By Laura E. Bichardb. 
Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. RH. Head. 2t 
Fairy Fancy: what she Heard and Saw. By Um.Bead. 2*. 



BLACKIE'S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With Illustrations. Id ctowd 8wo, cloth elegant 

JVEir VOLUMES. 
Olive and Itobin : or, A Joamey to Nowhers. By the Antbor o/ 

"Tw<iD,.™tliy8". 
Nona's Trust : a story for Girli. By PUELOPB IjSSLIE. 
Little Jimmy: A Story of Adienture. By R«v. D. Elci-JiHiBa, B.Jk 
Pleasures and Pranks. By Isarklla Pubsoh. 
In a Stpan^F*s Garden: A Story for Boyi aad Glrb. By 

CONHTANCB CDHIHO. 
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EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES -Continued. 



MlMhlor and ll*rpr-m»kliiK. By 

IBABBLLA PKIIIBON. 

LltUeboam* LmU. Br 

F.JUTrOKDHtBttiCUI. 

Wild Utg and Wm 
Dlekl& Br Uiai K. 

CFKnnta. Bf ELRUBnu 

Tha Sead lh« Sowed. 

Bf Sunn Ltsut. 
tJnluekir; A FriBment o( > 

Gverybodi'a Buslnats: 
or 1 AlMd Ib Navd 

Br ISHAf Thdrh, 

TaJea of Daring and 
QanBep. Hr O. A. 



Town HlM In the Country- B; 

M, B. FHAHCIB. 

Phil tmi his Father. Br Ishit 
Prtm*! Story. By L. E. Tiddrhah. 



The Story of a (|ii««n. 

By Mmi C. Koimsi,!. 

" ": By Akkittn 

— efleld Trea- 
sure. By f- Baifuhd 

Mui'a Adventures at 

the North Pel«L Br 

ALuw Conf- 
ined with & 

Our QenenU : a Story (or 
Otrb, Br 8UU0RM 
1. Ltsaoht. 

Aunt He*ba'* Clupm 
By KLiziBim X Iv- 

ByCMerorOueeii Maude; A.storr 

at Soma LIfa. By LouiBi Crow, 
The Late Miss HelllnifOrd. By 

Bcai UULHOLLAMP. 

Our Frank. ByAHTWuroH. 

A Terrible Coward. By a Man- 

Tarns on the Beach. By 0. A. 

Tom Finch's Hanhey. By J. C. 

HQTonnoK. 
■luGrantlev'tGlrlt.uidthrStonin 

»h« told them. By THoa. Auchkh. 
Tlie Pwllar and his Deg. ByHiKT 



lledvad Sprtimen nf Hit llliiu 



Down and Up Asaln. ByGBiiMoi 
Madn-s HUtake. By annii B 

The Troubles and Trtumohs ol 

Little Tim. By OntGMN Oow, 
Tha Happy Lad; A Story of renuiii 

Ufe III KorHiy. By B. BJUHNso;i 
Into the Haven. By ahnik s .sh an 
A Box of Stories, Psckcd lor Vsude 

Kulii by HuRACSHil-PIMAK, 
The Patriot Martyr, *na othsr Kir 

nUvix u( F«aial« Ucmiini. 
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LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Ill (Irani) flvo. lllListm.l«d. Cloth extm, !.<. fid. each. 



WkUPtOQ'B Wanderings In S. 

Anion'B Voyage Round the WoHd. 
Autobioeraphy of Benjamin 

FnuikllD. 
Uunb's Tales m>m Shakipeare. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 



Hiss HltTord's Our Villa«a. 
Dana's Two Years before tbe 
Mast. 



Scott's The Tallsmftn. 
The Basket of Flowers. 



THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Square 16nii>, Iltnatrated, and neatly bouud in cloth extra. 



A Chanre for the Wotm. By H. 
HiiKKiET M. V\rss, 

DurTwoStarllOKS. ByCKSDrosB. 
Mr. LIpseombe's Apples. ByJi'UA 



By L. E. 

I A GODDlltr. 



CHArPKLU 
The Lost Dos. ^y A»OOTT R. HOPR. 

Tbe Rambles of Three Children. 



A Parliament of Plekles. By Cora 

Lahqton. 
Sharp Tommy. By E. J. Ivsaoht. 
Adventures of Nell. Eddie, and 

Toby. ByOBRlLUlNSilOCKLBR. 

Freda's Folly. By M. s. Hatmiaft. 

Philip Danford: A Start ot School 
iXu. By JOLI* GODDABD. 

The Youngest Princess. By Jennie 
Arthur's Temptation. By ehha 



Gladys. By G. O'Btrnb. 

A Gypsy ainUnst Her WML 

Emu A LESLIE. 

How the Strike Began. Do. 
The Castle on the Shore. By 1 

An Emigrant Boy's Story. 



Tales from the Russian of Madame 

Kabalensky. By G Jknsek 
Cinderella's Cousin. By penelopc 
Their New Home. By A. S. Fass- 
Janie's Holiday. By C. aEDFoin 
A Boy Husieian; or.TbcYuunf D«» 

Hatto's Tower. By M. C, EoWsHLi- 
Falry Lovebalm's Favourites. 
Alf Jetsam. By Un. Oeo. CurpLts. 
The Redfords. By Mn. O, CipptES. 
Hitsy. By F. BAvroRD HARRIsaN. 
Hidden Seed. By Emha Lbtui. 
Tom Watkln's Mistakft Do. 
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